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THE 

FRENCH    REVOLUTION 

CHAPTER   XLVII 

THE    SECRET    OF    THE    HASTILLE 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  first  re- 
vealed to  France  the  weakness  of  her  Government, 
and  that  the  Government  never  recovered  from  the 
revelation.  But,  indeed,  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  revealed  itself  before  :  first,  when  it  con- 
sented to  summon  the  States-General,  and  again, 
even  more  flagrantly,  when  it  failed  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  Mirabeau,  and  tocoercea  mutinous  Third 
Estate  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  weakness 
of  the  Government  was  betrayed  rather  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Tennis  Court  than  by  the  humiliation 
of  the  Bastille.  The  weakness  of  the  Bastille  proved 
the  strength  of  the  people.  The  taking  of  the 
Bastille  is  not  remarkable  as  a  military  achievement ; 
the  pettiest  war  ever  weiged  must  needs  bear  wit- 
ness to  exploits  far  more  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  soldier  and  the  strategist.  It  is  remarkable  as 
a  proof  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  part  that 
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symbolism  and  that  sentiment  play  in  the  history  of 
popular  insurrection.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille  was 
almost  an  accident,  but  the  echo  of  its  fall  has  not 
died  away  within  the  century. 

The  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  an  event  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution, 
but  its  importance  was  principally  of  a  symbolic  kind. 
Although  many  ardent  historians  have  painted  pic- 
tures of  the  horrors  within  its  walls,  although 
Michelet  and  Louis  Blanc  apostrophise  it  in  terms 
of  the  most  passionate  invective,  it  seems  wellnigh 
certain  that  the  Bastille  was  not  at  the  time  of  its  fall, 
and  had  not  been  for  long  previous  to  its  fall,  an 
especially  detestable  or  an  especially  detested  prison. 
It  was  of  so  little  use,  of  so  little  importance,  that  in  all 
probability,  if  it  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
Parisian  mob,  it  would  have  been  quietly  pulled  down 
in  the  most  commonplace  way  by  a  loyal  municipality 
acting  under  the  approval  and  with  the  permission 
of  its  King.  Edmond  Bir6  in  his  '  Legendes  Revo- 
lutionnaires,'  Funk  Brentano  in  his  '  La  Vie  a 
la  Bastille,'  and  Gustave  Bord  in  his  contributions 
to  the  *  Revue  de  la  Revolution,'  have  made  it  un- 
questionably clear  that  the  Bastille  was,  during  the 
whole  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  not  at  all  the  place 
of  Dantesque  gloom  and  terror  that  certain  writers 
have  imagined  it  to  be.  '  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  here,'  was  by  no  means  written  above  its  gate- 
ways. The  theory,  advocated  by  many  able  writers, 
that  the  Bastille  always  was  the  grave  of  those  who 
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entered  it,  that  they  '  ceased  to  belong  to  the  earth,' 
that  they  had  '  no  longer  friends,  no  longer  a  family,  no 
longer  a  country  ' — the  words  are  the  words  of  Louis 
Blanc — bursts  like  a  bubble  before  an  investigation  of 
the  facts.  It  is  proved  by  documents,  by  the  documents 
of  the  prison  itself,  that  the  prisoners  within  its  walls 
were,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  X\'I.,  well  fed.  decently 
treated,  permitted  to  receive  the  visits  of  friends  and 
members  of  their  family;  that  they  \>ere  often  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  attendance  of  their  own  servants. 
Some  of  the  poorer  prisoners  were  not  merely  {ki(\  at 
the  expense  of  the  Slate,  but  sometimes  were  clothed, 
were  presented  with  tobacco,  and  were  j)ro\ided  with 
money  in  pocket  when  they  Iclt.  Prisoners  were 
allowed  to  read,  were  allowed  to  write,  were  allowed 
walking  exercise  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle. 
Linguet  declares  that  the  castle  gardens  were  closed 
to  the  prisoners,  but  Alfred  Bcgis,  a  close  student 
of  the  Bastille,  has  communicated  to  lulmond  Bire 
a  document  by  which  permission  for  Linguet  to 
walk  in  the  castle  gardens  is  recjuested  by  Lenoir, 
an  excellent  lieutenant  of  police,  and  conceded  by 
Major  de  Losme  on  May  13,  1782.  The  hideous 
dungeons  of  the  Bastille,  which  have  served  for  the 
display  of  so  much  indignation,  were  disused  during 
Louis  XVL's  reign.  Their  employment  had  been 
formally  forbidden  by  Necker  during  his  first  minis- 
try in  1776,  and  the  prohibition  was  repeated  by 
de  Breteuil  in  his  ministry.  According  to  Victor 
Fournel  in  his  '  Hommes  du  14  Juillet,'  not  a  single 
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prisoner  had  been  put  in  the  dungeons  during  the 
period  in  which  the  turnkeys  who  were  in  office  at 
the  time  when  the  Bastille  fell  had  exercised  their 
duties,  and  some  of  them  had  been  turnkeys  in  the 
prison  for  fourteen  years. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
layers  of  legends  do  not  exorcise  unchallenged. 
They  are  combated  stoutly  by  Jules  Flammermont 
in  his  valuable  volume  '  La  Journee  du  14  Juillet, 
1789,' published  in  1892  for  the  Societede  I'Histoire 
de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise.  His  volume  exists 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  fragment 
of  the  unpublished  memoirs  of  L.  G.  Pitra,  which 
treat  of  the  events  of  July  14,  but  the  fragment  only 
occupies  some  fifty  pages  and  comes  at  the  heels 
of  an  introduction  five  times  as  long,  written  to 
resent  the  belittlement  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
He  regards  this  belittlement  as  the  work  of  re- 
actionaries, as  a  piece  of  counter-revolutionism.  Yet 
a  study  of  all  the  arguments  compels  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bastille  suffered  for  a  hate  that  it  had 
logically  long  ceased  to  deserve. 

But  human  beings  are  seldom  logical  as  indivi- 
duals and  never  logical  in  the  mass.  The  Parisian 
mob  did  rfbt  reasc  1  closely  when  it  attacked  the 
Bastille.  The  world  did  not  discriminate  finely 
between  cause  and  effect  when  it  heard  of  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille.  The  fact  that  the  Bastille  had  long 
ceased  to  be  an  evil  prison  is  of  very  little  moment 
compared  with  the  fact  that  an  insurgent  mob  chose 
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to  regard  it  as  an  evil  prison.  The  innocence  of  its 
old  age  may  be  established  beyond  dispute,  but  it  is 
no  less  beyond  dispute  that  in  17S9  a  large  number 
of  people  chose  to  regard  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  old 
order  which  they  hated,  chose  to  regard  its  overthrow 
as  one  of  the  strongest  as  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
blows  struck  at  the  supremacy  of  the  old  order. 
When  Fox  described  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  as  the 
greatest  event  in  history,  he  did  not  merely  exult 
over  the  easy  capture  of  an  antiquated  stronghold  : 
he  would  not  have  altered  his  judgment  even  if  he 
had  been  assured  that  it  had  long  been  disused  to 
iniquity,  that  its  torture  chambers  and  its  dungeons 
were  things  of  the  past,  and  that  the  dreaded  insti- 
tution of  the  Lettres  de  Cachet  would  soon  have 
existed  only  in  memory.  The  taking  of  the 
Bastille  afforded  the  people  of  Paris  the  hrst  proof 
of  the  weakness  of  authority  and  the  strength  of  the 
mob.  Whether  the  obtaining  of  that  proof  be  re- 
joiced at  or  bewailed  over,  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
obtained  makes  the  day's  workof  juh'  14  inevitably 
and  rightly  momentous. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  symbolic 
meaning  which  the  fall  of  the  Bas.,'lle  had  for 
the  insurgent  Parisian,  and  fo^,  every  ymj^athiser 
with  insurgent  Paris  throughout  France,  it  had  also 
for  the  rest  of  Europe,  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  Ambassador,  in  a 
despatch  to  his  Government  dated  July  16,  salutes 
the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest   revolution  that 
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history  has  recorded,  and  declares  that  from  that 
moment  France  may  be  regarded  as  a  free  country, 
the  French  King  as  a  monarch  whose  powers  are 
Hmited,  and  the  nobiHty  as  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  nation  at  large.  We  read  of  the  rapture  with 
which  the  news  was  welcomed  in  Germany,  of  the 
frenzy  it  fanned  in  St.  Petersburg.  Jean  de  Muller, 
the  historian  of  Switzerland,  declared  that  the  day  of 
the  popular  victory  was  the  most  glorious  day  the 
world  had  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Euloge  Schneider,  professor  at  Bonn, 
began  one  of  his  lectures,  most  unacademically,  with 
an  ode  in  honour  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  His 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  was  yet  to  earn  him  death 
by  the  guillotine  and  deathless  infamy.  Merck,  the 
critic,  Merck  of  whom  so  much  is  written  in  the 
pages  of  Goethe's  autobiography,  professed  to  weep 
for  joy  at  beholding  the  foundation  stone  for  the 
happiness  of  humanity  laid  in  a  drama  truly  Shake- 
spearean. Segur  in  his  memoirs  declares  that  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  French,  Russians,  Danes, 
Germans,  English  and  Dutch  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms  and  congratulated  each  other  upon  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille  as  if  upon  a  personal  delivery  from 
captivity.  Enthusiastic  Russian  ladies  illuminated 
their  windows  ;  enthusiastic  Danish  fathers  wept  as 
they  told  their  sons  of  the  great  day's  great  deed  and 
of  the  free  future  opened  up  now  to  all  the  world. 
English  enthusiasm  found  its  finest  expression  in  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth,  lines  written  fifteen  years  later 
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to  express  the  raptures  of  those  earlier  hours.  Bliss 
was  it,  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  but  to  be  young  was 
very  heaven.  Students  of  the  French  Revolution 
are  learning  almost  every  day  from  fresh  sources 
how  bright  that  dawn  appeared  to  its  contemporaries. 
One  of  the  most  important  contributions  that  our 
time  has  made  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution  is 
the  publication,  in  1895,  ^^  ^^^  ^'''^^  volume  of  the 
despatches  of  the  V^enetian  Ambassadors  at  the 
Court  of  France  during  the  Revolution.  The 
Republic  of  Venice  was  always  well  informed  by  its 
representatives,  and  their  communications  have, 
time  and  again,  proved  of  service  to  the  historians 
of  more  than  one  country.  They  have  never  been 
more  serviceable  than  in  the  present  instance. 
Antonio  Capello,  the  first  of  the  three  Venetian 
Ambassadors  in  France  during  the  revolutionary 
epoch,  accei)ts  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  as  an  event  of 
the  first  im[)ortance  and  as  a  direct  answer  to,  and 
defeat  of,  the  ministerial  plan  to  accomplish  by 
armed  force  the  e.xpulsion  of  Necker,  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  declaration  of 
State  bankruptcy.  Capello  is  convinced,  beyond  a 
question,  that  it  was  the  ministerial  purpose  to  pour 
troops  into  Paris  by  Montmartre  on  the  night  of 
July  13,  to  hand  over  the  city  to  fire  and  sword, 
and  to  crush  insurrection  by  a  horrible  massacre. 
Capello,  like  so  many  others,  finds  himself  forced 
into  admiration  of  the  great  event.  Posterity,  he 
asserts,  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  revolution 
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which  changed  France  into  a  democracy  under  a 
king  could  be  accomplished,  as  it  were,  at  a  stroke 
and  almost  without  bloodshed.  To  him,  as  to  the 
others  who  wondered  and  admired,  the  Revolution 
was  not  merely  made  possible,  but  made  certain  by 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 

Yet  the  very  phrase  '  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  * 
is  misleading.  Elie  admitted  that  the  Bastille  was 
not  taken  by  force  of  arms,  but  that  it  surrendered 
before  it  was  seriously  imperilled.  We  find  a  similar 
statement  in  the  memoirs  of  General  Thiebault,' 
which  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  October 
of  1893.  On  July  14  he,  as  a  lad  of  nineteen  and 
a  half  years,  flung  himself  into  the  insurgent  cause 
with  the  heady  enthusiasm  of  youth,  of  youth  which, 
as  he  says,  always  belongs  to  the  party  of  attack. 
That  day,  he  wrote  afterwards,  was  made  famous 
by  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  or  rather  by  the  sur- 
render of  that  stronghold,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
insignificance  of  its  garrison,  its  conquerors  were 
unable  to  take.  But  even  this  fact  does  not  really 
diminish  the  significance  of  the  event.  If  the 
Bastille  had  been  the  most  hateful  fortress  that  had 
ever  buttressed  tyranny,  if,  after  a  stubborn  defence, 
it  had  fallen  before  the  cannon  of  a  people  in  arms, 
the  result  could  not  have  been  more  important  than 
was  the  actual  result.  It  may  be  a  legend  that  the 
Bastille  was  in  1789  a  cave  of  infamy,  it  may  be  a 
legend  that  it  was  taken  in  any  military  sense  of  the 
term  ;  but  it  is  no  legend  that  it  was  an  object  of 
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popular  hatred,  that  at  the  first  opportunity  it  was 
made  the  object  of  popular  attack,  and  that  it  did 
yield  to  the  force  that  was  directed  against  it.  It 
is  possible  that  if  the  Bastille  had  held  out  that  day 
the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution  might  have  been 
altered.  But  it  did  not  hold  out,  and  the  surrender 
of  its  gates  was  the  unconscious  surrender  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  old  order  of  things.  People 
are  the  creatures  of  appearances ;  it  seemed  to 
the  Parisians  that  they  had  gained  a  stupendous 
victory  by  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  very 
fact  that  they  so  thought  made  it  a  stupendous 
victory.  Even  the  horrors  which  accompanied  it  find 
if  not  their  defenders  at  least  their  logical  interpre- 
ters in  men  like  Thi^bault.  He  declares  it  to  be 
one  of  those  truths  which  revolutions  consecrate, 
that  exaltation  increases  as  much  by  atrocities  as 
by  glorious  deeds  or  deeds  reputed  to  be  glorious. 
If  the  people  regarded  the  possession  of  the  Bastille 
as  a  victory  over  power,  they  only  considered  the 
death  of  its  victims  as  a  victory  over  its  enemies  and 
over  traitors.  The  result,  therefore,  was  decisive. 
The  Court  had  everything  in  readiness  to  chastise 
Paris  during  the  night  of  the  14th  to  the  15th,  but 
having  lost  an  essential  and  devoted  agent  in  M.  de 
Flesselles  and  a  point  of  vantage  in  the  Bastille,  it 
was  practically  powerless,  in  the  matter  of  force, 
against  the  exaltation  of  men's  minds,  and  its  position 
became  more  and  more  fatal. 

Undoubtedly  even    the   leaders  of  the   revolu- 
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tionary  parties,  who  might  be  expected  to  have  more 
accurate  information,  believed  or  affected  to  be- 
Heve  that  the  Bastille  was  in  the  year  1789  a  place 
of  horror.  Barras  in  his  memoirs,  long  expected, 
newly  published,  and  sadly  disappointing,  proves 
himself  conspicuously  gullible,  conspicuously  un- 
trustworthy in  his  record.  Though  he  declares  that 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  firing  of  the  cannon  he 
hurried  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  was  present  at  the  enacting  of 
the  great  drama,  his  account  of  the  great  drama 
is  absurd  and  inept.  He  declares  that  he  saw 
the  victims  of  arbitrary  power  emerge  from  their 
cells,  rescued  at  last  from  pitiless  acts  of  ven- 
geance, tortures,  and  the  cells  of  life-long  confine- 
ment. We  have  seen  how  baseless  such  charges 
were  as  far  as  the  Bastille  of  1789  was  concerned ; 
we  have  seen  that  the  prisoners  were  not  the 
victims  whom  he  commiserates.  Amongst  the 
liberated  prisoners  he  is  pleased  to  include  the 
Marquis  de  Sade,  and  his  second  statement  is  as 
inaccurate  as  the  first.  Barras,  who  in  these 
memoirs  of  his  has  proved  himself  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  objectionable  blackguard  that  disgraced  an 
epoch  somewhat  too  prolific  of  blackguards,  seems 
to  take  a  kind  of  pride  in  asserting  a  connection 
between  his  family  and  that  of  de  Sade,  and  he 
wastes  a  quantity  of  space  that  might  have  been 
better  employed  in  moralisings,  at  once  obvious  and 
obviously   insincere,    upon    the   vices   of    de    Sade 
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instead  of  writing  one  line  which  adds  a  particle 
of  information  to  our  knowledge  of  the  attack 
upon  and  fall  of  the  Bastille. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  little  information  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the 
business  of  the  Bastille  by  the  number  of  con- 
temporary memoirs  and  papers  which  have  recently 
been  given  to  the  world.  The  memoirs  of  Lare- 
velliere-L6peaux,  published  in  1895,  ^^^^  nothing 
to  the  sum  ;  the' Journal'  of  Adrien  Duquesnoy, 
published  in  1894,  gives  only  a  meagre  account, 
written  entirely  upon  hearsay  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  event,  and  for  the  most  part  entirely  in- 
accurate. Duquesnoy  believed  in  the  tale  of  de 
Launay's  treason  in  luring  a  party  with  a  flag  of 
truce  within  the  walls  of  the  Bastille,  and  there 
massacring  them  ;  he  appears  to  believe  that  de 
Launay  and  Major  du  Puget  were  carried  to  the 
Town  Hall,  and  after  a  form  of  trial  condemned  to 
a  formal  execution.  But  it  is  at  least  not  surprising, 
if  ignorance  was  so  flagrant  in  those  who  might 
have  known  better,  that  amongst  those  less  qualified 
to  form  a  composed  opinion  the  legend  of  the 
Bastille  should  have  taken  the  form  that  it  did  take, 
and  that  it  has  preserved  and  will  preserve  for  so 
long.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  opinions  differ 
so  passionately  as  to  the  significance  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille.  Opinion  as  to  inference  may  well  be 
pardoned  where  opinion  as  to  fact  is  so  hard  to 
verify.     Not  indeed  for  want  of  evidence.     There 
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is  evidence  in  abundance,  but  it  is  evidence  that 
often  clashes  and  that  seldom  agrees.  Immediately- 
after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  the  most  monstrous,  the 
most  ludicrous  stories  were  bandied  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  were  sent  by  impatient  pens  into  the  provinces, 
were  believed,  repeated,  and  have  been  as  it  were 
the  stock  pieces  of  melodramatic  history  ever  since. 
The  most  fantastic  fables  were  universally  bruited 
abroad,  universally  believed,  even  by  the  least  garru- 
lous, even  by  the  least  credulous,  in  the  feverish 
hours  that  followed  upon  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
But  it  was  not  long,  it  was  only  a  very  little  while, 
before  direct  evidence  began  to  take  the  place  of 
rumours  and  legends  and  phantasms.  The  weeks 
that  followed  close  upon  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
are  characterised  by  a  perfect  mania  for  making 
statements  on  the  parts  of  those  who  had  or  who 
thought  that  they  had  some  important  share  in 
the  play.  The  full,  true  and  particular  account  of 
this  witness  succeeds  to  the  full,  true  and  particu- 
lar account  of  that  witness  with  a  rapidity  that 
is  only  excelled  by  their  incompatibility  to  tally. 
The  'Precis  Exacte'  of  '  le  Cousin  Jacques,'  the 
narratives  of  Cholat,  of  Curtius,  of  Humbert,  of 
Pannetier,  of  Boucheron,  of  Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere 
soon  made  their  appearance.  Everybody  who 
played  any  part  in  the  business  was  eager  to  give 
his  evidence  as  to  the  course  of  events,  and  to  back 
up  his  claim  to  immortality  as  a  conqueror  of  the 
Bastille  by  producing  a  narrative  endorsed  by  the 
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approval  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  July  14,  Maillard, 
or  Hulin,  or  Elie.  Nor  are  the  narratives  that  exist 
all  on  the  one  side.  There  exists  also  the  narrative 
of  the  Invalides,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  animosity 
to  the  Swiss  and  to  the  Swiss  officer  La  Flue. 
There  is  also,  though  it  has  only  been  known  to  the 
world  in  later  days,  the  narrative  of  the  Swiss 
officer,  La  Flue,  the  most  valuable  for  its  statement 
of  what  actually  went  on  inside  the  Bastille,  for  its 
aid  to  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  de  Launay,  as  it 
is  the  most  composed,  the  most  straightforward,  and 
the  most  military  of  all  the  competing  and  conflicting 
narratives.  But  at  least  from  all  these  competing 
and  conflicting  narratives  the  student  can  be  sure 
that  somehow  or  other  the  Bastille  was  taken  or  did 
surrender,  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  attack 
undoubtedly  thought  that  they  were  taking  part  in 
a  very  wonderful  piece  of  work,  and  that  the  very 
fact  of  their  so  thinking  makes  it  a  more  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work  than  it  might  otherwise  seem  to  a 
careful  investigator  of  all  the  facts  and  sifter  of  all 
the  evidence  relating  to  it. 

Bailly  seizes  the  significance  of  the  event  when 
he  says  that  the  capture  and  demolition  of  the  Bas- 
tille was  for  the  people  a  physical  and  material  image 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  government  and 
the  destruction  of  arbitrary  power.  These  great 
changes  had  indeed  been  made  and  thoroughly  made 
by  the  enactments  of  June,  17,  20,  and  23,  but 
their  nature  was  only  appreciable  to  legislators  and 
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men  of  enlightenment.  The  Bastille,  taken  and 
razed  to  the  ground,  spoke  directly  to  the  whole 
world.  The  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  whose  book 
appeared  in  1792,  are  less  temperate,  less  intelligent. 
After  an  account  of  the  Bastille  based  entirely  upon 
Linguet,  they  flame  into  a  rhapsody  over  the  fall  of 
the  prison.  For  them  it  is  a  Fearful  Palace  of 
Vengeance  whose  towers  and  bastions  have  fallen 
before  the  voice  of  a  free  people.  But  its  souvenir 
will  be  eternal  in  the  memory  of  men  ;  it  will  be 
the  indestructible  rampart  of  French  liberty.  After 
long  ages  the  Frenchmen  who  go  to  contemplate 
its  ruins  will  evoke  from  their  breasts  the  shades  of 
the  victims  of  tyranny,  and  will  ask  with  astonish- 
ment what  was  the  odious  abyss  which  breathed 
abroad  the  asphyxia  of  slavery,  and  swallowed  alive 
the  men  who  dared  to  appeal  to  the  laws,  to  speak 
of  liberty,  and  to  show  themselves  true  citizens  ? 

Naturally,  such  Friends  of  Liberty  called  for  a 
succession  of  like  deeds.  They  prayed  that  the 
terrible  image  of  the  Bastille  might  augment  in  every 
heart  the  holy  love  of  liberty,  and  in  consequence 
cause  the  overthrow  of  all  the  frowning  towers  of  the 
castles  of  Ham,  of  Pierre-en-Cise,  of  Joux,  of  the 
walls  of  Charenton,  of  Saint-Ouen,  of  Mont  Saint- 
Michel,  of  all  the  monuments  of  despotism  which 
still  in  1792  dishonoured  the  free  kingdom  of  the 
French.  Tirades  of  this  kind  are  at  least  valuable 
because  they  serve  to  show  the  turn  of  the  popular 
mind    at    the    time.      However    curious,    however 
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interesting,  it  may  be  for  us  to  learn  a  century  later 
that  the  Bastille  was  not  the  Gehenna  of  the  pam- 
phleteers, that  civilisation,  ameliorating  all  things, 
ameliorated  also  its  conditions,  the  knowledge  does 
not  detract  from  the  importance  of  its  fall.  To  the 
people  who  destroyed  it  the  Bastille  was  the  symbol 
of  the  system  they  hated — of  the  system  that  was 
passing  away  indeed,  but  passing  away  too  slowly  for 
their  wishes.  The  Friends  of  Liberty  interpreted 
in  exaggerated  language  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
time  when  they  shrieked  aloud  that  the  time  had 
come  for  all  these  shadowy  mysteries  to  be  revealed 
to  the  light  of  day,  that  tyrants  might  tly  away 
howling  like  carnivorous  beasts  before  the  light  of 
the  sun,  so  that  the  world  might  behold  in  France, 
even  in  its  very  prisons,  no  other  empire  than  that 
of  law,  of  reason  and  of  humanity.  The  same 
spirit  of  symbolism  which  makes  the  capture  of  a 
standard  a  triumph,  made  the  capture  of  the  Bastille 
a  triumph  for  the  people  of  Paris  and  for  all  who 
were  anxious  to  accelerate  the  Revolution. 

Those  who  desired  to  accelerate  the  Revolution 
were  not  all  of  one  mind,  all  for  one  purpose. 
Bailly  observes  that  by  the  side  of  the  good  citizens 
who  did  everything  for  the  common  defence,  there 
were  a  number  of  factionaries  whose  desire  was  to 
precipitate  the  Revolution  and  to  carry  it  beyond  all 
bounds.  He  found  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
Republican  party  had  animated  and  directed  a  num- 
ber of  minds,  but  the  electors  were  well  able  to  hold 
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in  check  both  their  public  enemies  and  those  who, 
under  the  name  of  friendship,  disguised  a  particular 
interest  in  an  affected  zeal  for  the  general  interest. 
Bailly  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  revolution. 
The  extreme  opinions  persist,  the  extreme  opinions 
prevail ;  it  was  the  influence  of  the  extreme  opinions 
that  had  caused  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  Those  who 
believed  that  they  could  continue  to  hold  the  extreme 
opinions  in  check  and  keep  their  force  within  bounds 
were  to  find  that  they  had  attempted  a  task  beyond 
their  strength.  The  historian  who  said  that  the 
Reign  of  Terror  began  with  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
did  something  more  than  utter  an  effective  epigram. 
One  result  of  the  great  event  was  the  number 
of  *  Conquerors  of  the  Bastille  '  that  it  generated. 
Rossignol  says  in  his  memoirs  that  men  who  had  no 
share  in  the  deed,  men  who  even  were  not  in  Paris 
on  the  day,  came  boldly  forward  and  claimed  honours 
they  did  not  deserve.  Rossignol  goes  still  farther, 
for  he  flatly  denies  that  Santerre,  Hulin,  or  Maillard 
played  any  prominent  part  in  the  adventure.  It 
was  only  the  poor  sans-culottes,  he  says,  only  the 
sons  of  the  very  people,  who  were  found  where  blows 
were  falling  and  bullets  flying.  The  statement  is  at 
least  a  curious  contribution  to  the  contradictions  of 
the  time,  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII 

THE     AGITATION      IN      PARIS 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  Paris  or  Versailles 
was  the  more  disturbed  by  the  Parisian  victory. 
The  excitement  which  had  governed  Paris  during 
the  nights  of  July  12  and  13  increased  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  which  had  witnessed  the  fall  01 
the  Bastille.  No  one  in  Paris  knew  of  the  effect 
which  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  had  had  in  Versailles. 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  the  Committee  of  the 
Town  Hall,  there  was  no  one  to  tell  the  people, 
of  the  vigil  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  counsels 
of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  of  the  perturbation  of  the 
Princes,  of  the  vacillation  of  the  King.  Paris  felt 
that  it  had  done  a  great  deed,  but  it  did  not  know 
how  soon  retribution  might  fall  upon  it  for  its  daring, 
how  soon  the  gates  of  the  city  would  be  summoned 
to  open  for  the  entrance  of  an  avenging  army. 

The  reaction  of  alarm  had  succeeded  to  the 
debauch  of  battle  and  of  bloodshed.  The  Titan 
was  free,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  his  strength  ;  he  still 
trembled  before  the  fury  of  the  gods.  As  that  July 
day  deepened  down  from  dusk  to  darkness,  terror 
throve.  Everybody  was  horribly  afraid  of  everybody 
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else.  Every  individual  was  a  possible  plotter  against 
the  people,  every  event  the  prelude  of  a  possible 
plot.  The  grenadiers  of  the  French  Guards  declared 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  return  to  their  barracks, 
where  they  feared  to  be  made  the  victims  of  heaven 
knows  what  snares  and  ambushes.  Their  alarm  was 
real,  if  their  fears  were  unfounded,  and  they  were 
accordingly  quartered  in  various  religious  houses 
whose  occupants  were  ordered  to  shelter  and  feed 
them  until  further  orders.  Every  moment  suspected 
individuals  were  dragged  to  the  Town  Hall  by  an 
excited  populace.  M.  de  Montbarrey,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  minister,  ran  much  risk  of  his  life 
and  only  saved  himself  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
addressed  the  people,  assuring  them  of  his  patriotic 
sentiments  and  reminding  them  that  it  was  his  own 
son,  the  Prince  de  Saint-Mauris,  who  had  made 
the  revolution  in  Franche-Comte.  The  general  fear, 
the  general  suspicion,  provoked  a  general  activity. 
People  built  barricades  everywhere.  I  saw  them 
myself  next  day  upon  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries, 
says  Bailly.  The  paving  stones  were  plucked  up 
from  the  streets  ;  the  stones  were  carried  into  upper 
rooms  of  houses  to  serve  as  missiles  to  be  hurled 
from  the  windows.  Every  locksmith  was  forging 
pikes,  every  plumber  was  casting  bullets.  All  the 
streets  blazed  with  light,  so  that  the  actions  of  every 
man  might  be  observed,  Paris,  according  to  Bailly, 
was  a  camp,  that  contained  a  countless  army ;  it 
had  developed  a  great  power,  and  suddenly  citizens 
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accustomed  to  repose  and  to  luxury  had  been  trans- 
formed into  soldiers  and  into  Romans. 

Soldiers  and   Romans  though    they  were,   they 
dreaded  an  attack  that  seemed  inevitable.     It  was 
said  that  a  letter  had  been  found  written  by  dead 
Flesselles  to  dead  de  Launay,  assuring  the  Governor 
of  the  Bastille  that  he  would  be  reinforced  during 
the  night.   This  letter  Bailly  says  that  he  never  saw  ; 
but  that  he  was  told  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Saint-Louis  de  la  Culture,  and  that  he  would 
try  to  verify  the  fact.     It  is  a  pity  that  Bailly  did  not 
verify  the  fact.     But  the  belief  in  the  letter  justified 
the  alarm  of  the  believers.     The  Bastille  was  taken 
and  de  Launay  was  killed,  but  the  help    that  was 
promised  to  him  might,  at  any  moment,  be  hurled 
against    Paris.     Everyone  who  was  wise  with    the 
wisdom    of    the    Friends    of    Liberty    knew    that 
while  thirty  thousand  soldiers  were  massed  against 
Paris,   in    the   heart   of  Paris   itself  secret   agents 
of    despotism     were     twisting    their    torches    and 
sharpening  their  daggers,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
carry  fire  and  steel  in  all  directions.     The  attacks 
might   come   anywhere,  everywhere.     The    King's 
horses  and  the  King's  men  might  be  upon  Paris  at 
the  Clichy  barrier,  at  the  Barriere  de  I'Enfer,  might 
be  coming   by  the  Faubourg    Saint-Denis,  or    the 
Faubourg  Saint-Martin.     Citizens  with  arms  in  their 
hands  rushed  from  place    to  place    to    repulse  the 
enemy  that   their   imagination  created  ;    the  tocsin 
of  every  parish  sounded  its  alarm.     Agents  of  the 
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Committee  made  household  visitations,  and  drew  up 
lists  of  the  male  inhabitants  available  for  active 
service.  The  Permanent  Committee  ordered  lights 
to  be  kept  burning  in  all  the  windows.  Paris, 
like  Ajax,  dreaded  the  darkness  ;  Paris,  like  Ajax, 
cried  for  light.  Through  all  those  hours  of  horror 
the  Town  Hall  was  the  centre  of  excitement,  the 
centre  of  alarm.  There  had  been  a  breathing  space 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  during  which 
the  mob  that  had  choked  the  Hall  had  dispersed  all 
over  Paris  to  tell  the  tale  of  its  deeds,  to  spread  the 
story  of  what  had  passed.  It  threatened  the  Palace  of 
Justice  and  the  Chatelet  with  fire,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  the  zeal  of  armed  Bazochians,  of  armed 
medical  students.  But  with  the  darkness  and  the 
terrors  born  of  the  darkness  the  mob  surged  back 
again  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Flesselles. 

Flesselles  had  found  a  successor,  a  man  of 
another  mould.  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  the  man 
from  Martinique,  the  San  Domingo  lawyer,  had 
been  in  the  Town  Hall  all  day ;  he  was  equally 
ready  to  remain  there  all  night.  Brissot  de  Warville 
has  denounced  him  for  venality,  for  advocating 
slavery ;  it  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  him  as  the 
man  of  courage  and  of  composure,  who  watched 
at  the  Town  Hall  through  all  that  night,  meeting 
increased  danger  with  an  increased  composure, 
resembling  a  rock  beaten  by  the  tempest,  in  the 
phrase  of  his  colleague  on  the  Committee,  Du- 
saulx.    When   Bouchette,  the  deputy,  was  brought 
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before  him  to  the  Town  Hall  by  the  people,  Moreau 
de  Saint-M^ry,  in  giving  him  his  liberty,  begged 
him  to  narrate  to  the  Assembly  the  pains  that  the 
electors  of  Paris  were  taking  to  preserve  order  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  public  troubles.  He  begged 
him  further  to  ask  the  assistance  and  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  make  its  work  the  more 
efficacious,  and  to  urge  the  Assembly  to  join  with 
the  City  of  Paris  in  entreating  the  King  to  revive 
his  authority  there,  by  the  employment  of  no  other 
weapon  than  the  love  of  his  people.  That  arm, 
said  Moreau,  would  be  sufficient ;  all  others  would 
be  useless. 

The  man  who  could  send  so  composed  and 
sensible  a  message  was  the  man  for  the  moment. 
Bailly  describes  him  as  being  tranquil  in  the  midst  of 
a  tumult  which  it  is  hard  to  realise  ;  as  giving  his 
orders  with  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  coolness  which 
might  well  seem  incompatible  with  the  celerity  that 
the  circumstances  and  the  dangers  accompanying 
them  called  for  ;  as  displaying  in  all  that  critical  and 
perilous  period  a  constancy  and  a  courage  which  won 
for  him  the  gratitude  and  the  esteem  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital.  Moreau  de  Saint-M^ry  said  of 
himself  afterwards,  that  on  that  memorable  night 
when  all  the  various  authorities  had  slipped  from 
every  hand  to  unite  in  his,  he  had  given  some 
three  thousand  orders  without  leaving  his  chair,  and 
in  the  midst  of  incessant,  of  unbroken  alarms.  If 
it  was  fortunate   for  the    Parisians    that    they   had 
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such  a  man  to  guide  them  during  that  night,  thev 
needed  his  guidance  no  less  with  the  dayHght, 
and  did  not  need  it  in  vain.  For  the  situation  was 
scarcely  less  terrible  on  the  morning  of  July  15th 
than  it  had  been  throughout  the  night  of  the  14th. 
It  was  true  that  the  camp  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
had  disappeared  ;  but  troops  still  were  stationed  by 
the  Sevres  bridge ;  troops  and  cannon  still  were 
massed  at  Saint-Cloud.  Bancal  des  Issarts,  erst- 
while notary,  and  Ganilh  the  parliamentary  lawyer, 
whom  the  Committee  of  the  Town  Hall  had  sent 
to  Versailles  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  making 
their  way  back  with  difficulty,  even  with  danger, 
through  the  encircling  troops,  brought  with  them 
little  encouragement.  They  could  only  speak  of 
the  dubious,  half-hearted  answers  of  the  King  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  previous  evening.  Intercepted 
letters  from  officers  outside  Paris  agitated  the  Com- 
mittee with  their  words  of  speedy  attack.  Food,  too, 
was  running  short ;  there  was  only  enough  grain  in 
all  the  city  to  victual  it  for  three  days.  This  know- 
ledge the  Committee  kept  prudently  to  itself  As 
everybody  was  under  arms,  all  business  was  sus- 
pended. 

Outside  the  Town  Hall  anarchy  prevailed. 
Every  section  of  the  city  thought  itself  qualified 
to  face  and  master  the  national  peril.  Every  indi- 
vidual who  had  a  voice  or  a  presence  to  domineer 
with  believed  himself  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  situa- 
tion.     Everybody  to    whom  anybody  would  listen 
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gave  orders,  orders  which  nobody  obeyed.  Every- 
body suspected  everybody  else.  Members  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  sittinor  at  the  Town  Hall, 
members  armed  with  duly  drawn  certificates  of  their 
status,  were  suspected.  Deputies  from  the  Assembly 
fortified  with  fitting  credentials  were  suspected. 
Certificates  might  be  forged  or  stolen,  credentials 
might  be  forged  or  stolen.  So  the  mob  argued  in 
its  wild  way  to  the  despair  of  committee-men,  to  the 
despair  of  legislators.  The  one  predominant  feel- 
ing was  the  feeling  of  terror,  terror  of  the  unknown  ; 
the  abject  terror  that  makes  men  hideous.  This 
terror  made  Paris  tremble  still  because  of  the  fallen 
Bastille ;  for  the  fallen  Bastille  had  subterranean 
passages,  and  through  these  subterranean  passages 
the  avenging  armies  were  to  emerge  and  to  slay. 
Bodies  of  picked  citizens  were  appointed  to  ex- 
plore these  mysterious  passages ;  the  bodies  of 
picked  citizens  were  in  their  turn  to  arouse 
suspicion.  Perhaps  they  too  were  in  the  pay  of  the 
Austrian,  and  were  concealing  from  their  fellow- 
citizens  the  plots,  the  approaches,  the  catastrophe. 
Paris  was  a  kind  of  mad  city,  a  land  of  misrule, 
where  everybody  raved  and  was  afraid,  and  was 
sane  and  brave  at  the  same  time  and  as  it  were  in 
the  same  breath. 

To  intensify  the  terror,  fear  of  famine  became  a 
pressing  fear.  To  meet  it  the  Committee  endea- 
voured to  organise  subscriptions,  divided  itself  into 
different  offices  to  dyke  out  such  a  sea  of  troubles. 
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Moreover  the  hastily  formed  forces,  the  raw  levies 
of  Paris,  the  men  who  were  to  defend  the  capital 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  Crown,  needed  a  leader, 
needed  a  stronger  man  than  the  Marquis  de  la  Salle. 
The  Committee  was  at  a  loss  to  choose  a  man,  but 
Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  was  at  no  loss.  Perhaps  he 
was  tired  of  speech  after  those  three  thousand  orders. 
At  least,  on  this  occasion  he  said  nothing.  He  only 
pointed,  significantly,  to  the  bust  of  Lafayette 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Town  Hall  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  three  years  before.  The  gesture 
was  enough  ;  it  was  resolved  that  Lafayette  should 
be  made  the  leader  of  the  army  of  Paris.  It  is 
possible,  it  is  even  probable,  that  some  suggestion  of 
this  nomination  came  from  Bancal  des  Issarts,  came 
from  Ganilh  the  parliamentary  lawyer.  For  Bancal 
des  Issarts  and  Ganilh  had  seen  Lafayette  at 
Versailles,  had  talked  with  him,  had  learned  from  his 
lips  that  the  men  whom  the  King  proposed  to  place 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  forces  were  not  men  to  be 
trusted  by  the  populace.  Whoever  made  the  sug- 
gestion, it  first  came  openly  from  Moreau  de  Saint- 
Mery  ;  it  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  The  young 
gentleman  from  Virginia  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

But  the  young  gentleman  from  Virginia  was 
still  at  Versailles  and  Paris  still  was  fearful,  still 
was  suspicious.  None  of  the  actions  of  the 
ministers  had  roused  more  fear,  excited  more  sus- 
picion than  the  organisation  of  certain  works  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre.  For  many  months  back 
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some  twenty  thousand  workmen  had  been  employed 
on  the  hill  in  operations  which  the  Parisians  inter- 
preted as  preparing  platforms  for  cannon  that  should 
domineer  Paris.  The  supporters  of  the  ministry 
alleged  that  these  works  were  undertaken  with  the 
laudable  object  of  finding  occupation  for  a  large  body 
of  men  and  relieving  the  city  from  the  dimger  of  so 
many  idle  and  impoverished  individuals.  The  argu- 
ment may  have  been  sincere  ;  it  was  scarcely  sensible. 
All  this  mass  of  men  had  to  return  to  the  shelter  of 
the  city  every  night,  only  to  increase  the  Aimine  there 
and  to  increase  also  the  elements  of  disorder. 

If  it  really  had  been  the  ministerial  intention  to 
fortify  Montmartre  against  the  Parisians,  their  pur- 
pose now  recoiled  upon  themselves.  At  a  moment 
when  the  Parisians  found  themselves  suddenly 
masters  of  their  own  city,  Montmartre  and  its  possi- 
bilities were  scarcely  likely  to  pass  unnoticed.  If 
the  ministry  could  think  of  fortifying  Montmartre 
against  Paris,  the  Parisians  could  arm  Montmartre 
against  the  ministry.  Somebody  suggested  that  the 
spaces  that  had  been  levelled  for  the  cannon  of  the 
King  would  serve  equally  well  for  the  cannon  of  the 
people.  The  idea  found  favour,  and  immediately 
hundreds  of  men  occupied  themselves  in  transport- 
ing to  the  spot  such  pieces  of  ordnance,  such 
necessary  ammunition  as  they  could  get.  All  along 
the  paths  leading  to  those  heights,  where  the  sails  of 
innumerable  windmills  caught  the  winds,  armed  men 
tramped,  dragging  their  cannon  and  placing  them  in 
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position  for  the  defence  of  Paris.  Every  kind  of 
citizen  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  multitude,  every 
kind  of  citizen  lent  his  aid  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
task.  Burgesses  of  standing,  beggars,  deserters  from 
the  royal  regiments,  French  Guards,  artisans  from 
the  city,  and  workpeople  of  Montmartre,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  gave  the  strength  of  their 
hands  to  the  cause.  Energy  and  force  of  numbers 
did  much.  The  cannon  were  hauled  to  the  heights, 
the  existing  works  were  taken  advantage  of,  and 
Paris  was,  so  far  as  this  work  went,  well  protected. 
If  the  operations  at  Montmartre  were  indeed  part  of 
the  plot  against  Pa«s,  they  had  succeeded  only  in 
strengthening  the  haiids  of  the  Parisians. 

Strengthened  hands  did  not  mean  strengthened 
hearts.  The  terror  of  the  troops  still  weighed  upon 
Paris.  The  Parisians  knew  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sevres  Bridge  swarmed  with  soldiers,  that 
the  park  of  Saint-Cloud  was  white  with  tents,  was 
black  with  artillery.  They  did  not  know,  they  could 
not  know,  how  little  those  troops  were  to  be  relied 
upon  by  their  nominal  masters,  or  how  doggedly 
determined  the  King  was  upon  one  point  to  defy  and 
to  deny  his  councillors.  They  did  not,  could  not 
know  how  stubbornly  he  was  resolved  to  refuse, 
then  as  thereafter,  •  to  sanction  bloodshed.  All  they 
knew  was  that  they  and  their  city  were  menaced  by 
a  multitude  of  armed  men.  Who  would  not  like  to 
know  something  of  the  conduct,  something  of  the 
thoughts  of  that  multitude  of  armed  men  as  they  lay 
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outside  Paris  in  the  heat  of  that  July  day  ?  What  a 
knowledge  might  be  gained  of  the  military  organi- 
sation of  the  time  from  the  diary  of  one  private 
in  the  Royal  Cravate,  of  one  private  in  any  regiment. 
It  would  be  precious  to  know  what  the  unpaid 
Frenchmen,  what  the  Cinj)aid  foreign  mercenaries 
thought  of  the  business  that  was  going  on  before 
their  eyes,  the  business  that  they  were  brought 
there  to  prevent,  the  business  that  they  might 
have  prevented,  the  business  that,  by  the  will  of 
Fate,  they  did  not  prevent.  What,  as  they  drilled 
or  lounged  in  the  summer  hours,  were  their 
thoughts  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians.  Paris  and  the 
Parisians  had  their  thoughts  of  them,  and  hated 
them  and  feared  them  with  all  their  heart. 

It  was  true  that  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  Besenval  had  been  withdrawn,  and  withdrawn 
under  somewhat  remarkable  circumstances.  On 
July  12,  Besenval.  unwilling  to  provoke  hostilities, 
and,  which  perhaps  e.xercised  a  still  greater  restraint 
upon  his  discretion,  unable  to  trust  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  hussars  of  Herchiny,  the  dragoons  of  M. 
de  Choiseul,  and  the  soldiers  of  Salis-Samade  who 
were  under  his  command  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
had  withdrawn  to  the  Field  of  Mars,  where  three 
Swiss  regiments  were  already  encamped.  He 
waited  there  through  the  long  hours  of  July  13 
and  14,  receiving  apparently  no  orders,  writing  in 
vain  for  orders  to  the  Marshal  de  Broglie.  While 
he  was  waiting  in  this  suspense  on  the  afternoon  of 
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the  14th,  with  his  position  menaced  by  the  cannon 
handled  by  the  French  Guards  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Seine,  news  came  to  him  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  and  of  the  death  of  de  Launay.  How  the 
news  came  to  him  Besenval  does  not  state  in  his 
memoirs,  but  according  to  the  '  Tableaux  de  la 
Revolution  Franqaise '  the  tidings  were  brought  to 
him  by  a  young  man  named  Mandar,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  account  given  in  the  memoirs  of 
Sergent-Marceau,  where,  however,  the  name,  pro- 
bably by  misprint,  appears  as  Maudar.  Mandar  was 
a  young  law  student,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
popular  cause  from  the  first,  but  he  was  not,  to  his 
great  regret,  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
Anxious  to  do  something  to  deserve  well  of  his 
country,  he  made  his  way  with  considerable  difficulty 
to  the  encampment  where  Besenval  was,  and  told 
him  what  had  occurred.  Besenval  learned  that 
the  Bastille  had  fallen  and  that  de  Launay  had 
suffered  a  traitor's  death.  At  first  Besenval  and  the 
other  officers  received  the  tidings  with  incredulity, 
but  were  finally  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 
According  to  this  account  Mandar  urged  and  en- 
treated Besenval  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  general  to  do  so.  Besenval 
did  indeed  withdraw,  but  in  his  memoirs  he  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  Mandar  and  Mandar's 
solicitations.  He  simply  records  the  fact  that  on 
hearing  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris  he  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  retire. 
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THE    AGITATION    IN    VERSAILLES 

But  while  Paris  was  thus  overwrought,  racked  by 
anarchy,  suspicious  of  everyone,  arrestini^  everyone, 
searching  everyone,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
hang  anyone.  Versailles  was  scarcely  less  agitated. 
The  Assembly  had  sat  all  through  the  night  of  the 
thirteenth  with  Lafayette  for  Vice-President,  waiting 
ujjon  fate.  Its  members  knew,  or  at  least  they  feared, 
that  the  threatened  attack  upon  Paris  was  about  to 
be  made,  that  the  threatened  attack  upon  themselves 
was  impending,  that  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
nationalists.  Mirabeau,  Sieyes  and  others,  would  be 
seized  upon  and  imprisonetl.  All  through  the  long 
night  they  sat  wearily,  doing  nothing,  only  waiting 
and  watching,  scarcely  daring  to  hope.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth  they  resumed  business. 
Petion  proposed,  and  the  Assembly  accepted  the 
proposition,  that  the  Assembly  should  nominate  a 
committee  to  ])repare  the  plan  of  a  Constitution. 
The  Committee  was  composed  of  Mounier,  Talley- 
rand, Sieyes,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Lally-Tollendal, 
Champion  de  Cice,  Archbishoj)  of  Bordeaux, 
Chapelier  and    Bergasse.      So  while   Paris  on  that 
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July  morning  was  raging  around  the  Bastille,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  preparing  a 
Constitutional  Government.  Both  were  busy  at  the 
same  work,  but  in  very  different  ways. 

Human  vanity  is  seldom  of  more  service  to 
humanity  than  when  it  prompts  the  politician  to  write 
memoirs.  Even  a  dull  man  can  confer  a  benefit 
upon  posterity  if  he  attempts  to  give  something  like 
a  faithful  picture,  something  like  an  honest  account 
of  the  events  that  he  has  witnessed  and  the  men  that 
he  has  met.  Even  a  vain  man  can  help  the  student 
of  history  if  he  records  what  he  saw  as  well  as  what 
he  did,  and  finds  space,  in  the  enumeration  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  his  own  actions,  for  some  con- 
sideration of  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  others. 
Charles  Elie,  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  was  certainly  not 
a  dull  man  ;  he  certainly  was  a  vain  man.  A  tran- 
quil and  amiably  lettered  life  had  been  prolonged 
beyond  middle  age  when  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General  supplied  de  Ferrieres  at  the  same 
time  with  a  chance  of  entering  public  life,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  destined  to  do  great  things 
for  his  country.  He  was  elected  as  a  deputy  of  the 
nobility  for  the  bailiwick  of  Saumur  ;  he  soon  learned 
that  he  was  not  destined  to  play  any  great  part  in 
public  life  or  to  do  great  things  for  his  country.  He 
does  not  conceal  his  chagrin  at  his  disappointment, 
but  he  made  the  best  of  the  business  by  devoting 
himself  to  a  close  observation  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  him,  and    recording  those    observations    in 
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memoirs  of  abiding  value  for  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  during  the  days  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  has  left  an  account  of 
the  condition  of  Versailles  at  this  time  that  makes  it 
very  living.  The  Court,  after  long  vacillation,  had 
at  last  come  to  a  decision.  It  had  decided  to  act, 
and  to  act  that  very  night.  All  the  foreign  regi- 
ments were  under  arms.  The  Court  wore  its  gayest 
aspect.  Wine,  music,  dancing,  cheered  the  courtiers 
and  stimulated  the  troops.  The  ladies  of  the  Court 
moved  hither  and  thither,  encouraging  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  courtiers,  spurring  the  loyalty  of  the  troops. 
It  was  evident  that  the  people  of  the  palace  were 
confident  of  victory,  and  in  that  confidence  placed 
no  bounds  upon  their  exhilaration.  The  behaviour 
of  the  Assembly  formed  a  startling  contrast  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  Court.  A  majestic  calmness,  a 
firm  countenance,  a  wise  but  quiet  activity  were 
characteristic  of  its  members.  Not  that  they 
were  in  the  least  blind  to  the  peril  they  were 
in.  Every  man  of  the  popular  party  was  aware, 
as  far  as  persistent  rumour  could  instruct  him, 
that  there  was  a  plan  afoot  for  a  double  stroke 
at  the  champions  of  the  popular  movement.  There 
was  to  be  an  attack  on  Paris,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  hall  of  the  States-General  was  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  regiments  of  Royal  Allemand, 
Royal  Etranger  and  Hussars.  The  deputies  who 
were  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Court  were  to  be 
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carried  off,  if  necessary,  by  the  employment  of  force. 
The  King,  having  thus  crushed  his  rebellious  de- 
puties, would  appear  to  enforce  the  declaration 
of  June  23  and  to  dissolve  an  Assembly  that  had 
so  little  regard  for  his  wishes.  The  threatened 
Assembly  was  not  however  wholly  without  resources. 
Their  hall  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  men. 
wrapped  '  in  a  sort  of  dark  and  fierce  silence,' 
who  would  have  resented  fiercely  any  attempt 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly.  There  were  wanting  in  Versailles  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  and  the  day  of  July  14  none 
of  those  elements  of  danger  which  may  end  in  insur- 
rection and  in  massacre. 

The  memoirs  of  Larevelliere-Lepeaux  add  one 
more  to  the  contemporary  pictures  of  the  position 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  night  of  July  13  to  14. 
How,  he  asks,  shall  he  paint  those  singular 
moments  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  grave  or  more 
calm  than  the  Assembly  in  its  deliberations ; 
nothing  could  be  more  gay  or  more  serene  than  its 
large  majority  when  the  deliberations  were  sus- 
pended. The  respectable  and  tender  wife  of  Rabaut 
de  Saint-Etienne  would  not  leave  the  side  of  her 
amiable  husband.  In  spite  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  she  passed  the  night  in  the  hall  at  his  side, 
to  the  full  as  calm  as  any  of  the  deputies,  and  willing 
to  fall  with  him  before  the  same  stroke  if  he  had  to 
perish  in  that  terrible  night.  The  fortitude  which 
inspired  this  loyalty  survived  the  vague  perils  of  this 
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night  of  alarms  to  meet  its  fate  in  the  more  real 
dangers  of  the  Terror.  When  the  time  came  which 
was  to  take  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne  to  the  scaffold, 
his  wife,  like  a  new  Portia,  killed  herself  rather 
than  survive  him.  Larevelliere-Lepeaux  offers  one 
further  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  wild  night 
when  he  asserts  that,  in  all  the  alarm  and  confusion 
natural  to  an  Assembly  agitated  by  rumours  and  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  Lafayette  had  the  noble 
audacity  to  propose  to  read  a  declaration  of  rights 
which  he  had  drawn  up.  It  is  therefore  to  this  great 
citizen,  says  Larevelliere-Lepeaux,  and  not  to  Sieyes, 
that  the  honour  is  due  of  making  the  first  proposition 
of  this  kind. 

Adrien  Duquesnoy,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  several  times  during  the  debates  of 
July  14,  describes  with  characteristic  gravity  the 
effect  of  the  protracted  sitting.  Throughout  the 
night,  he  writes,  a  sufficient  number  of  deputies 
remained  to  permit  of  the  Assembly  being  promptly 
formed.  He  declares,  and  we  can  well  believe,  that 
it  made  a  most  interesting  picture  to  see  those 
deputies,  wrapped  some  in  their  cloaks  and  some  in 
pieces  of  carpet,  sleeping  upon  the  benches  and 
waiting  tranquilly  upon  events. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  assert  the 
importance  of  the  Journal  of  Adrien  Duquesnoy 
as  a  contribution  to  the  material  for  the  study  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  early  days  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly.     Duquesnoy  was  a  grave,  earnest, 
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moderate    man,    who   was    elected   to   the    States- 
General  and  was  moved  to  write  an  account  of  all 
that  he  witnessed  and  all  that  he  heard  of  the  events 
going  on  around  him  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to    Prince   Emmanuel    de    Salm.     Day  by  day,  or 
rather  night  by  night,  he  wrote  these   letters,  and 
his  pages  are  very  living  witnesses  to  the  events 
of  which  they  treat.     The  very  solemnity,  almost 
approaching  to  priggishness,  of  the  writer  adds  to 
their  value,  and  in  a  measure  to  their  charm.     He 
writes  with  no  eye  for  the   blood-red   picturesque, 
he  is  always  respectable,  austere,  restrained  ;  he  is  a 
reformer,  but  he  has  no  great  delight  in  many  of  his 
fellow-reformers.      His    early   horror  of   Mirabeau 
is    fascinating    in    the    simplicity   of    its    childlike 
lack  of  judgment.     He  conceives   Target  to  be  a 
weightier,  more  dangerous  man    than    Mirabeau — 
another  delightful  touch.     He  has  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the  members  of  the  Third   Estate  as  a 
body.     It  would  be  difficult,  he  declares  to  his  noble 
friend,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  comic  and  ignoble 
faces    that   abound  amongst   its   members,  and   he 
returns  to  the  charge  again  and  again,  censuring  the 
deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  for  their  faults  with 
a  kind  of  demure  ferocity  which   is  unconsciously 
entertaining,  but  which  is  not  always  without  justice. 
One  learns  to  appreciate  more  intimately  from  these 
very  precious  papers  the  slow,  laborious  process  by 
which  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate,  huddled 
together  at  first  like  so  many  shepherdless  sheep, 
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gradually  became  compact  into  the  National 
Assembly,  took  the  Tennis  Court  oath — of  which 
Duquesnoy  by  no  means  a[)proves,  though  he  took 
it  himself — and  declared  themselves  to  be  the  nation. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  ingenuous  frankness,  a 
straightforward  self-esteem,  and  an  honest,  middle- 
class  intelligence  about  Adrien  Duquesnoy's  Journal 
which  make  it  not  merely  of  great  value  as  a  docu- 
ment, but  of  great  charm  as  a  study.  Its  pages  are 
written  from  day  to  day,  and  have  therefore  a  fresh- 
ness that  is  free  from  any  suspicion  of  the  after-tijuch, 
the  second  thought,  the  wisdom  that  follows,  hot- 
foot or  belated,  uj)on  the  event.  They  are  conceived 
in  an  earnest  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a  manly  and  a 
zealous  nature,  and  a  somewhat  narrow  but  quite 
honourable  intellect.  Me  is  eager  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  his  country  and  his  kind,  but  he  inclines  to 
an  obvious  impulsiveness,  and  a  too  easy  enthusiasm 
which  permit  of  alternations  of  unreasonable  exulta- 
tion and  unreasonable  depression.  He  is  attached 
to  the  well-worn  formula  about  loving  liberty  but 
loathing  license,  yet  is  endowed  with  no  special  sense 
of  logic,  no  si)ecial  knack  of  statecraft  to  distinguish 
or  to  discriminate  between  the  opposing  terms.  His 
judgments  are  often  shrewd,  but  never  brilliant,  and 
they  are  frequently  grotesque  with  a  quite  uncon- 
scious, innocent  grotesqueness.  Yet,  at  their  worst 
as  well  as  at  their  best,  they  are  always  of  interest, 
and  in  consequence  always  of  value,  from  their 
sincerity  and  from  the  sense  that  they  come  fire-new 
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from  the  appreciation  of  the  moment,  from  the  instan- 
taneous observation  of  the  spectator  who  is  also 
an  actor.  For  good  or  bad  they  are  genuine  and 
instantaneous  impressions,  swift  with  the  swiftness 
of  photography,  free  from  the  labour  and  the  arti- 
fice of  recollections  recorded  and  estimates  formed 
long  after  the  events  and  the  men  whom  they  con- 
cern have  passed  away.  No  other  chronicle,  no 
other  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  time,  gives 
a  more  living  picture  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
with  its  turbulence,  its  incoherence,  its  clumsy 
attempts  to  create  order  out  of  chaos,  its  flagrant 
follies  and  vices  of  vanity,  gullibility,  and  affectation, 
its  theatricalism,  its  noise,  its  weakness,  even  its 
cowardice,  its  disastrous  capacity  for  wasting  time, 
for  doing  the  thing  it  ought  not  to  do,  and  leaving 
undone  the  thing  it  ought  to  do,  its  heady  en- 
thusiasms, its  distempers,  its  heats  and  chills 
of  energy  and  apathy.  The  reader  feels  that 
he  is  getting  a  curiously  intimate  knowledge  of 
that  singular  assemblage,  at  once  so  petty  and  so 
illustrious,  so  ignoble  and  so  noble,  so  ludicrous  and 
so  admirable,  so  singularly  compounded  of  warring 
orders,  so  devoted  to  phrases,  so  enchanted  by 
melodrama,  so  dominated  by  the  burgess  mind  with 
its  merits  and  its  defects,  so  commonplace  for  the 
most  part  with  a  commonplace  against  whose  black- 
ness the  genius  of  some  few  flaming  spirits  sticks 
fiery  off  indeed. 

If    Ferrieres    and    Larevelliere-Ldpeaux    and 
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Duquesnoy  and  their  colleag-ues  were  inevitably 
ignorant  of  the  purposes  of  their  enemies  at 
Versailles,  they  were  better  informed  as  to  the 
actions  of  their  friends  in  Paris.  The  Committee 
at  the  Town  Hall  had  not  neMected  to  send  tidinj^s 
to  the  National  Assembly  of  what  had  come  to 
pass.  Bancal  des  Issarts,  erstwhile  notary,  and 
Ganilh  the  parliamentary  lawyer,  were  sent  as 
we  know  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  Paris 
was,  and  to  solicit  means  to  avert  the  threatened 
civil  war.  But  they  were  not  the  first  to  bring  the 
news  to  the  National  Assembly.  Before  they  arrived 
the  X^icomte  de  Noailles  had  already  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  from  the  capital  and  in  telling  the 
deputies  of  the  events  in  Paris,  the  seizure  of  arms 
at  the  Invalides.  the  takincr  of  the  liastille.  and  the 
death  of  de  Launay. 

The  news  froze  the  Assembly  into  silence.  In 
the  face  of  this  unexpected  action,  theories  of  reform, 
aphorisms  of  constitutional  government,  seemed 
painfully  inefficient.  The  Assembly  was  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  It  felt  that  it  ought  to  do  something, 
that  its  duty  was  to  do  something.  The  difficulty 
was  to  know  what  to  do.  The  most  obvious  course, 
the  easiest  course,  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
King.  A  deputation  was  accordingly  formed,  a  dej)u- 
tation  which  wisely  included  the  Vicomtede  Noailles, 
who  could  bear  testimony  in  the  royal  presence  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Headed  by  the  President, 
the  deputation  set  off  for  the  Palace. 
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Whatever  alarm  the  tidings  might  cause  to  a 
Court  that  seemed  inclined  to  disbelieve  them  or  to 
discredit  them  as  exaggerations,  they  brought  a 
very  real  alarm  to  the  Assembly.  The  insurrection 
of  Paris,  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  events  that  were 
afterwards  to  be  regarded  by  the  champions  of  the 
Revolution  as  the  dawn  of  liberty,  then  only  im- 
pressed the  Assembly  either  with  terror  or  with 
despair.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
fact  that  Paris  in  arms  had  saved  the  Assembly  ;  that 
the  plots  of  the  Court  against  the  new  constitutional- 
ism were  baffled  by  successes  in  the  capital.  Those 
successes  seemed  to  the  Assembly  at  large,  in  those 
first  hours  of  fear  and  rumour,  to  be  merely  excesses, 
as  full  of  danger  to  the  principles  it  represented  as  the 
machinations  of  the  Court  themselves.  The  arming 
of  the  populace,  the  capture  of  the  prison,  were 
spoken  of  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  as  the 
misfortunes  of  Paris.  Any  mob  of  men  becomes  in 
uncertainty  fitful  and  impulsive,  and  a  mob  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  mob  because  it  consists  of  duly  elected 
delegates.  The  Assembly  was  on  the  whole  an 
orderly  mob,  but  it  was  a  thoroughly  alarmed  mob, 
and  for  a  moment  its  fear  of  the  Court  had  given 
way  before  its  fear  of  insurrection. 

In  the  absence  of  the  deputation  that  had  gone 
to  try  to  transmit  its  own  alarm  to  the  occupants 
of  the  Palace,  Lafayette  as  vice-president  took  the 
chair.  A  certain  dramatic  element  in  Lafayette's 
nature,  which  made  him  rather  a  playactor  in  great 
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events,  prompted  him.  With  a  bearing  that  was 
nobly  Roman  he  called  upon  the  Assembly  not  to 
allow  the  presence  of  danger,  the  neighbourhood  of 
revolt,  to  disturb  its  labours.  Be  it  theirs,  he  ureed. 
to  persevere  in  the  face  of  faction,  in  the  presence  of 
dissolution,  with  a  composure  that  circumstances  were 
powerless  to  alter.  1 1  was  while  the  Assembly  was  in 
this  antique  temper,  striving  with  all  seriousness  to  rise 
superior  to  the  perils  and  the  passions  that  environed 
it,  that  Bancal  des  Issarts  and  Ganilh  arrived. 
To  the  account  of  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  to  the 
breathless  reports  of  messengers  and  couriers,  the 
new-comers  came  to  give  an  official,  an  authoritative 
statement.  Once  again  all  discussion  came  to  an 
end  ;  once  again  theory  confronted  with  fact  grew 
silent.  The  two  men  of  law  had  drawn  up  a  formal 
statement  as  to  what  had  happened  in  Paris  ;  they 
gave  that  formal  statement  to  the  Assembly.  It 
was  an  ugly  report,  and  the  Assembly  shuddered 
as  it  listened.  What  de  Noailles  had  hurriedly 
imparted  the  two  men  of  law  coldly  corroborated. 
They  did  not  know,  they  could  not  tell  all.  The 
document  which  Bancal  des  Issarts  read  out 
bore  the  signature  of  de  Flesselles.  Of  de 
Flesselles'  death  neither  the  deputation  nor  the 
Assembly  knew.  But  the  Assembly  knew  enough  to 
feel  once  more  and  more  keenly  that  its  time  had 
come  for  action.  Lafayette  at  once  explained  to 
the  new-comers  that  the  National  Assembly  had 
already   sent    one    deputation    to    the    King.       It 
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seemed  to  him  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
send  another  deputation.  Just  as  this  was  agreed 
to,  the  deputation  that  had  visited  the  King  re- 
turned, bearing  with  it  a  written  reply  of  the  King 
to  their  request. 

The  King  had  received  the  deputation  in  the 
hall  that  adjoined  his  own  private  cabinet.  He  was 
surrounded  by  his  ministers ;  his  manner  was  cold, 
his  attitude  reserved.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  the  deputation  was  addressing 
him  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  Mirabeau. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  this  connection,  as  an 
example  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  decision  in  small 
details  of  revolutionary  history,  that  while  many 
historians  give  this  episode  to  the  deputation  of  the 
T4th,  the  historian  of  the  most  recent  Life  of  Mirabeau, 
M.  de  Lomenie,  says  that  it  happened  in  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  I  ith.  But  M.  de  Lomenie  is  not  himself 
always  accurate.  He  says  that  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  Mirabeau  did  not  appear  at 
the  Assembly  either  on  the  12th  or  13th.  There 
was  no  sitting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  12th,  Sunday. 
But  whenever  the  thing  happened,  Mirabeau,  we 
may  well  believe,  bore  the  scrutiny  unmoved.  His 
was  too  great  a  force  for  such  a  King  to  measure 
with  the  closest  study.  It  was  late  in  the  evening, 
nearly  ten  o'clock  ;  the  hall  was  lit  with  candles,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  who  headed  the  deputa- 
tion, could  not  read  by  candle-light,  so  the  address 
of  the   National   Assembly  was  read    for   him   by 
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Clermont-Tonnerre.  When  it  was  finished  the  Kine 
retired  with  his  ministers  to  his  private  cabinet,  and 
remained  there  for  some  half  an  hour  before  giving 
a  reply. 

The  reply  was  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  Assembly 
as  it  must  have  been  to  the  Court.  It  declared  that  the 
King  was  wholly  absorbed  in  measures  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Paris  ;  that  he  had  called  upon  the  Provost 
of  the  Merchants  and  the  principal  ofticials  to  present 
themselves  at  Versailles  ;  that  qualified  officers 
would  immediately  place  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  that  the  troops  upon  the 
Champ  de  Mars  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  royal  reply  hardly  rose 
to  the  level  of  the  occasion  ;  it  was  received  in  silence ; 
and  a  second  deputation  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  Palace  to  put  the  latest  thoughts  of  the  Assembly 
before  the  King.  It  soon  returned  with  a  reply  that 
was  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  reply  that  was 
accorded  to  its  predecessor.  The  King  merely  said 
that  the  orders  given  to  the  troops  could  not  possibly 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  disorders  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  add  to  the  reply 
made  to  the  earlier  deputation. 

As  the  royal  communications  appeared  to  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory,  the  Assembly  resolved  that  it 
would  send  yet  another  deputation  to  the  King  in 
the  morning.  In  the  meantime  it  bade  the  envoys 
from  the  Town  Hall  return  to  Paris  and  tell  the 
electors   how    loyally  the   National    Assembly    had 
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acted  in  their  interest,  and  how  unsuccessful  their 
appeals  to  the  King  had  been.  The  two  envoys 
set  out  upon  a  return  journey  that  was  in  no 
sense  an  easy  one.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Lafayette  declared  that  the  deliberations 
of  the  Assembly  should  cease,  but  that  the  sitting 
was  still  continued  and  might  be  resumed  at  any 
moment.  Someone  proposed  that  before  delibera- 
tion ceased  there  should  be  sent  yet  a  third 
deputation  to  the  King.  No,  said  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  leave  them  the  night  to  consult  in. 
Kings  must  buy  their  experience  as  well  as  other 
men. 

While  the  King  was  thus  left  to  buy  and  to  pay 
a  heavy  price  for  his  experience,  the  Assembly, 
although  nominally  suspended,  still  sat  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night,  waiting  for  the  day  and  for 
the  news  that  the  day  might  bring.  As  on  the 
previous  evening,  the  majority  of  those  present  kept 
watch  and  ward  through  the  night,  while  some  sought 
for  a  little  uneasy  sleep  on  the  tables  and  benches. 
So  a  night  that  was  wakeful  and  weary  in  Paris 
went  by,  wakeful  and  weary,  in  Versailles.  At  the 
Palace,  in  the  Assembly,  in  the  camp,  rumour  and  the 
fear  born  of  rumour  were  busy ;  King,  commander, 
and  President  alike  had  anxious  hearts,  alike  longed 
for  the  dawn.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  there  was  less 
reason  for  anxiety  in  the  Assembly  than  in  the  Palace. 
If  in  one  sense  the  events  in  Paris  added  to  the  toils 
of  the  Assembly,  in  another  sense  they  lightened  its 
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load.  It  was  scarcely  likely  that  in  the  changed 
condition  of  things  the  Court  would  attempt  to  carry 
out  its  scheme  for  the  practical  abolition  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

No  one  will  ever  know  exactly  what  were  the 
plans  of  those  who  at  this  moment  surrounded  the 
King,  of  those  who  at  this  moment  were  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Queen.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  intention  of  the  courtly  party  was  to  counter- 
act by  actual  violence  the  spread  of  the  new  ideas 
and  the  upheaval  of  the  new  forces  ;  but  what  the 
conspirators  against  the  Assembly  and  against  Paris 
seem  to  have  lacked  was  any  comprehensive  plan  of 
action,  or  the  faculty  for  carrying  out  any  such  plan. 
It  is  probable  that  every  member  of  the  knot  of 
counsellors  who  had  the  ear  of  the  Queen,  or  who 
strove  to  jog  the  elbow  of  the  King,  had  his  or  her 
own  little  plan,  through  which  alone  salvation  lay. 
It  is  probable  also  that  none  of  these  plans  was 
inspired  by  genius  or  guided  by  logic,  that  none  of 
those  who  formed  them  was  endowed  with  that 
strength  of  will  which  could  force  any  plan  into 
operation  if  not  conduct  it  to  success.  The  Court 
certainly  underrated  the  strength  o{  the  forces  that 
were  opposed  to  it,  and  overrated  the  strength  of  the 
forces  on  which  it  could  count  to  meet  and  overwhelm 
its  enemies.  It  would  appear  that  many  of  those 
who  were  closest  to  the  King  and  Queen  believed 
the  existing  disaffection  to  be  the  result  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  seriously  believed 
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that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  dangers  they  had  to  contend  with. 

Whatever  the  projects  of  the  Court  may  have 
been,  the  Court  would  seem  to  have  lain  lapped  in 
a  marvellous  ignorance  of  facts  during  that  July 
Tuesday.  Whatever  the  ministers  knew  of  the 
course  of  events,  they  kept  the  King  in  ignorance. 
Weber  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ministers 
themselves  did  not  know  what  was  going  on,  that 
no  single  one  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
Etat-Major  of  the  army  of  Paris  had  the  courage  to 
inform  either  the  ministry  or  their  King  of  the 
disasters  upon  disasters  that  had  come  to  pass  in 
the  city.  No  doubt  that  on  such  a  day  news 
travelled  slowly  along  the  highway  to  Versailles. 
No  doubt  that  the  first  rumours  must  have  appeared 
incredible,  must  have  appeared  too  terrible  to  be  true. 
The  Queen  and  her  ladies,  the  Count  d'Artois  and 
his  gentlemen,  had  played  their  part  in  encouraging 
the  soldiery,  in  stimulating  the  loyalty  of  officers 
whose  one  wish  was  to  please  the  King,  and  still 
more  the  Queen,  by  dissolving  the  Assembly  at 
the  point  of  their  swords.  The  doomed  Assembly 
might  keep  vigil  if  it  pleased,  but,  as  it  seems,  the 
confidence,  the  security  of  the  castle  were  complete. 
The  Court  party  apparently  thought  that  they  had 
won  the  game  and  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
go  to  bed  and  sleep.  At  least,  undoubtedly,  that  is 
what  the  King  thought  and  did. 

The  King  had  gone  to  bed  early  on  the  night  of 
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the  fourteenth,  perplexed,  perhaps,  but  unconscious 
of  calamity.  Berthier  had  been  with  him,  had  told 
him,  indeed,  that  Paris  was  troublesome,  tumultuous, 
threatening.  But  Berthier  also  did  his  utmost  to 
cheer  him  by  assurances  that  all  might  still  be  well. 
The  King's  sleep  was  harshly  awakened.  There  was 
one  honest  man,  at  all  events,  in  the  royal  service, 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  the  Duke,  having  official  right  of  entry  to 
the  royal  apartment,  came  in  and  woke  Louis.  All 
the  terrible  succession  of  events  that  had  happened 
in  Paris  were  set  swiftly  before  the  King.  The 
King's  comment  and  the  Duke's  answer  are  perhaps 
the  most  famous,  the  most  significant  conversation 
recorded  in  history.  *  It  is  a  revolt,'  said  the  King, 
apparently  too  sleepy  still  to  realise  the  full  force  of 
what  was  being  told  to  him.  'It  is  a  revolution, 
Sire,'  the  Duke  answered.  On  that  very  day  Louis 
had  recorded  in  his  diary,  the  diary  that  recorded  his 
happy  hours,  his  hunting  hours  and  their  results, 
the  one  word  '  Rien.'  Nothing  had  happened  that 
day,  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  the  King's  diary. 
Nothing  at  all,  only  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  only  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  King  did 
not  know  all  that  had  happened,  but  he  knew  of 
the  plan  for  attacking  Paris,  he  knew  of  the  excited, 
watchful  Assembly,  he  knew  all  the  terrible  rumours 
that  were  pouring  in  thick  and  fast,  and  still  he 
wrote  down  in  his  diary  that  nothing  was  happening. 
What  part  did  the  Queen  actually  play  during 
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all  this  time  ?  That  is  the  question  which  every 
student  of  the  story  of  the  Revolution  asks  ;  that  is 
the  question  to  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  get  a 
decisive  answer.  One  historian  of  the  Queen's  life, 
Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie,  says  very  truly  that  in 
the  absence  of  positive  documents  coming  from  her 
or  from  her  confidants,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  with 
any  exactitude  the  part  she  did  play.  In  general 
the  student  has  to  be  particularly  suspicious,  in  a 
time  so  distracted,  of  writers  of  memoirs  and  of 
chroniclers,  who  often  assume  without  reason  and 
affirm  without  authority.  It  is  very  common  to 
confound  in  the  same  party,  and  to  regard  with 
the  same  hate,  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Count 
d'Artois.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  of  the  convocation  of  the  States-General 
serious  dissensions  had  risen  between  the  Queen 
and  her  brother-in-law.  It  is  related  by  Sdgur 
that  in  his  first  interview  with  the  Queen  on  his 
return  from  Russia,  she  spoke  sadly,  but  without 
bitterness,  of  those  of  her  friends  who  were  then  at 
the  head  of  the  popular  party.  She  added  that  she 
had  no  doubt  that  Segur  had  heard  that  her  opinions 
were  very  different  from  his,  but  that  she  would 
show  him  on  the  morrow  that  she  was  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  was  generally  supposed.  And  on  the 
morrow  she  sent  to  Segur,  through  the  hands  of 
Madame  Campan,  a  sealed  packet  containing  an 
essay  by  Mounier,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  moderate 
constitutionalists.     Did  Segur   wish   his  readers  to 
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believe,  or  did  the.  Queen  wish  Segur  to  believe,  that 
by  this  action  she  declared  herself  to  be  of  the 
opinion  of  Mounier  ?  However  that  may  be,  we 
may  very  well  assume  that,  given  the  proud  character 
of  the  Queen  and  the  high  opinion  which  she  held 
of  the  royal  power,  she  would  rather  be  in  favour 
of  resistance  than  concession.  De  Vyr^,  in  his  life 
of  the  Queen,  quotes  her  as  saying  after  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille,  that  if  they  chose  they  could  soon 
finish  this  business,  but  it  would  need  the  shedding 
of  blood.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  suggestion 
deserves  consideration,  that  the  Queen  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  by  grief  for  the  recent  death  of  her 
son  to  occupy  herself  much  with  politics,  and  that 
the  sorrows  of  the  mother  interfered  with,  if  they 
did  not  altogether  overcome,  the  political  activity  of 
the  sovereign. 
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CHAPTER   L 

A   DAY    OF    DEPUTATIONS 

The  grey  of  the  morning  of  July  15  found  the 
Assembly  still  theoretically  sitting,  still  practically 
sleeping  or  trying  to  sleep.  At  an  early  hour  it 
resumed  its  work  with  the  gravity  of  men  who  were 
prepared  to  face  the  worst.  The  Assembly  seemed 
to  regard  itself  with  a  kind  of  desperate  complacency 
as  affined  to  those  Roman  senators  who  waited  in 
dignity  and  in  silence  the  coming  of  the  Goths. 
The  dignity  certainly  was  not  wanting,  but  the 
Assembly  was  not  silent.  It  was  placed  between 
two  perils,  the  peril  from  the  Palace  and  the  peril 
from  the  city.  Fear  of  its  enemies  in  the  Palace  had 
now  been  swallowed  up  by  fear  of  its  friends  in 
the  city.  Its  foes  had  so  far  failed  to  overmaster 
the  Assembly ;  would  the  Assembly  now  succeed  in 
overmastering  its  own  friends  .-*  That  was  the  sub- 
ject which  occupied  all  thoughts,  which  prompted 
all  tongues.  Patriotic  addresses  from  several  pro- 
vincial towns,  from  Strasbourg,  Marseilles,  Cahors 
and  others,  came  in  to  cheer  its  spirits.  But  the 
immediate  question  was  not  what  was  to  be  done 
with    or    heard   from    Strasbourg,    Marseilles,    or 
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Cahors,  but  what  was  to  be  done  with,  what  to  be 
heard  from  Paris.  The  one  dream  of  the  Assembly 
at  that  moment  was  to  restore  Paris  to  the  calm 
from  which  it  had  only  wakened  in  time  to  save  the 
Assembly  and  the  work  of  the  Assembly. 

The  unfailing  resource  of  the  Assembly  in  these 
critical  moments  was  to  send  an  address  to  the 
King.  It  had  defied  the  King ;  its  existence,  its 
debates  were  an  enduring  defiance  to  the  King,  but 
it  was  always  animated  by  a  desire  to  act  with  the 
sanction  of  the  royal  authority,  a  desire  which  was 
not  so  inconsistent  as  it  seemed.  Like  the  Crom- 
wellian  soldiery,  it  might  fight  against  the  King, 
but  it  was  very  anxious  to  fight  in  the  King's 
name.  The  latest  proposal  for  a  deputation  to  the 
King  came  from  the  Marquis  of  Sillery,  the  noble 
deputy  for  Rheims.  Sillery  had  many  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly.  He  had  shown  himself 
to  be  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Indian  war.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  noble  deputies  to  the  States- 
General  to  show  a  desire  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Third  Estate.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Twenty- 
five  years  earlier  he  had  married  the  Mademoiselle 
Saint-Aubin  who  as  Madame  de  Genlis  was  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  Orleans  family.  It 
was  bad  for  Sillery  in  later  times  to  be  regarded  as 
little  more  than  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  Orleans. 
To  be  the  mouthpiece  of  Orleans  did  not  make 
him    unpopular    with   the   Assembly   on    July    15. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Sillery's  proposal  was  simple.  It  was  time  that 
the  King  should  know  the  truth.  The  King  had 
been  deceived  by  guileful  ministers,  who  had  mis- 
interpreted the  aims  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  disposition  of  Paris.  In  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly  he  called  upon  the  King  to 
withdraw  the  troops,  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  *  those 
public  pests,'  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
peace  by  appearing  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
Assembly,  so  that  the  people  might  know  that  the 
most  perfect  concord  existed  between  the  King  and 
the  National  Assembly. 

Mirabeau,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  making 
himself  conspicuous,  immediately  proposed  an 
amendment.  He  wished  to  call  the  King's  atten- 
tion to  an  historical  contrast.  When  Henry  IV. 
besieged  Paris,  he  had  corn  secretly  conveyed  into 
the  beleaguered  capital.  Now,  in  times  of  peace, 
supplies  of  flour  were  prevented  from  entering 
Paris  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XVI.  This  amend- 
ment and  Sillery's  proposal  were  hotly  debated. 
Every  man  had  his  own  idea  of  the  form  of  words, 
of  the  form  of  action  which  would  save  the  State. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  a  body  of  four  and  twenty 
deputies  should  wait  upon  the  King  again  and 
bring  under  his  notice  the  main  points  of  the 
proposals  of  Sillery.  Again  Mirabeau  interposed. 
The  deputation  should  not  depart  without  a  fur- 
ther exhortation  from  the  man  who  was  resolved 
to  be  the  master  of  the  Assembly.     Go,  he  said, 
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and  tell  the  King  that  the  foreign  hordes  by  which 
we  are  invested  were  visited  yesterday  by  the 
princes  and  princesses,  by  his  male  and  female 
favourites,  who  lavished  on  them  their  caresses, 
their  exhortations,  and  their  presents.  Tell  him 
that  all  night  long  these  foreign  satellites,  gorged 
with  wine  and  with  gold,  have  predicted  in  their 
impious  songs  the  slavery  of  France,  and  that  their 
brutal  vows  have  invoked  the  destruction  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Tell  him  that  in  his  very 
palace  his  courtiers  have  danced  to  the  sound  of 
this  barbarous  music,  and  that  such  was  the  opening 
scene  of  the  day  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 

This  eloquence,  though  it  has  not  been  lost  to 
history,  did  not  come  to  the  King's  ears,  at  least 
not  then.  For  at  the  very  moment  when  the  new 
deputation  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  headed  by 
Lafayette,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  entered  and 
asked  permission  to  make  an  important  communi- 
cation to  the  Assembly.  The  communication  was 
indeed  important.  The  King  of  his  own  accord 
proposed  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly  ol 
the  representatives  of  the  nation.  That  was  what 
de  Liancourt  told  the  Assembly.  What  he  did  not 
tell  them  was  of  the  entreaties,  the  arguments,  the 
exhortations,  by  which  he  had  at  length  induced 
Louis  to  take  this  step.  The  communication  of 
de  Liancourt  was  at  first  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  To  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  seemed  to  promise  the  solution 

£  2 
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of  all  difficulties.  But  once  more  MIrabeau  asserted 
himself.  He  sternly  called  upon  his  colleagues  to 
wait  in  silence  until  the  dispositions  of  the  King 
were  made  known.  A  great  phrase-maker,  he  con- 
cluded his  appeal  with  a  great  phrase.  The  silence 
of  the  people  is  the  lesson  of  kings.  The  phrase, 
the  appeal,  the  dominant  voice,  the  dominant  manner, 
had  their  way  for  the  moment,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  King  would  be  indeed  received  in  silence.  But 
the  moment  that  the  King  appeared,  unattended 
by  guards,  and  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers 
of  Provence  and  Artois,  the  commands  of  MIrabeau 
were  forgotten  and  a  loyal  assembly  greeted  its 
sovereign  with  loud  applause.  The  speech  that  the 
King  addressed  to  the  Assembly  was  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  is  said  that  Bailly  had  been 
asked  to  frame  the  discourse  that  the  Assembly 
wished  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  its  King,  that  Bailly 
had  complied  with  the  request  and  had  drawn  up  the 
discourse,  but  that  in  the  end  Bailly's  words  were 
not  adopted.  They  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  been 
as  brief  and  as  direct  as  those  that  the  King  did 
speak.  In  a  few  sentences  he  declared  that  he 
came  with  confidence  into  the  midst  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  his  people.  He  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  the  disorders  that  existed  in  the  capital,  and  he 
invited  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  as 
he  now  called  them  for  the  first  time,  to  aid  him  in 
assuring  the  safety  of  the  State.  He  begged  them 
to  make  known  to  the  capital  that  he  had  ordered 
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the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  In  the 
midst  of  the  applause  that  followed  the  speech,  the 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  showed  that  they  were  still 
discreet  enough  to  make  sure  that  the  King's  pledges 
were  valid.  The  President,  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienne,  in  answer  to  the  King,  said  that  the  National 
Assembly  assumed  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
implied  not  merely  a  removal  to  a  certain  or  uncer- 
tain distance,  but  the  absolute  return  to  their  garri- 
sons. He  also  called  upon  the  King  to  re-establish 
the  communications  between  Paris  and  Versailles, 
and  once  more  emphasised  the  argument  that  the 
principal  cause  of  trouble  was  the  change  effected 
by  the  King  in  the  composition  of  his  council.  To 
this  the  King  answered  that  he  would  never  refuse 
to  communicate  with  the  National  Assembly  when- 
ever it  considered  such  communication  necessary. 
Thereupon  the  Archbishop  assured  the  King  that 
the  Assembly  had  long  wished  for  free  access  to  his 
royal  presence,  as  the  intermediary  channels  were 
suited  neither  to  the  majesty  of  the  throne  nor  to 
the  majesty  of  the  nation. 

This  little  lesson  in  plain  thinking  and  plain 
speaking  having  been  given  and  taken  with  all  out- 
ward show  of  cordiality  and  good  understanding, 
the  King  retired  from  the  Hall  with  his  brothers, 
to  return  modestly  to  the  Palace  on  foot.  The 
whole  Assembly,  without  distinction  of  rank,  im- 
mediately rose  to  accompany  him.  In  the  open 
air  the  deputies  joined   hand    in   hand    to  form   a 
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kind  of  chain  around  the  King,  and  so  to  protect 
him  from  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  crowd.  One 
woman,  heedless  of  the  circHng  deputies,  forced  her 
way  towards  the  King,  pushing  aside  the  Count 
d'Artois  in  order  to  do  so,  and  deliberately  asked 
Louis  if  he  were  now  sincere  in  his  purpose, 
or  if  his  advisers  would  make  him  change  his 
mind  as  they  had  made  him  change  his  mind  a 
fortnight  earlier.  The  King  replied,  with  a  show  of 
firmness  foreign  to  his  composition,  that  he  would 
never  change.  The  woman  and  the  crowd  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  answer;  the  military 
band  struck  up  an  air  that  asked  Where  could  a 
man  rest  better  than  in  the  bosom  of  his  family? 
and  so  with  music  and  huzzas  and  the  applause  of 
deputies  the  King  trod  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the 
staircase  of  the  Marble  Hall.  There  he  left  his 
escort  and  the  attendant  people,  and  disappeared 
into  the  Palace  only  to  appear  again  in  a  few  minutes 
on  a  balcony  in  company  with  the  Queen,  the 
Dauphin  and  Madame  Royale,  and  to  be  greeted 
again,  from  the  crowd  below,  with  rapturous  cries  of 
Long  live  the  King!  Louis  can  hardly  be  blamed 
if  at  moments  he  seriously  believed  himself  to  be 
a  popular  prince  upon  a  stable  throne.  Yet  within 
a  few  minutes  of  that  enthusiastic  return  to  the 
Palace  an  episode  in  the  Assembly  showed  the 
unreality  of  the  triumph  and  the  futility  of  the 
enthusiasm.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  careful 
to   make   himself  conspicuous  amongst  those  who 
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escorted  the  King,  but  he  promptly  returned  to  the 
Assembly,  and  on  his  return  he  was  greeted  with 
the  most  rapturous  applause.  It  was  at  that  time 
the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  the  deputies,  and 
indeed  of  the  majority  of  the  Parisians,  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  champion  of  popular  liberty, 
a  man  to  follow,  to  trust,  to  adore. 

The  popularity  of  Orleans  was  to  prove  as  futile 
and  as  fleeting  as  the  popularity  of  the  King. 
There  was  one  tribune  at  least  who  was  soon  to  pro- 
fess no  further  confidence  in  him.  The  15th  of  July 
gave  the  Duke  a  chance  of  coming  forward  as  leader, 
which  he  was  urged  by  his  boldest  counsellors  to  seize. 
But  to  seize  an  opportunity  was  never  the  way 
of  this  Duke  of  Orleans.  As  Brissot  wrote  of  him 
in  his  memoirs,  he  was  willing  enough  to  play 
with  conspiracies  that  did  not  last  longer  than 
four  and  twenty  hours  :  once  they  went  beyond  that 
term  he  took  fright.  He  will  never  become  the 
leader  of  a  party,  Ducrest  declared,  because  he 
would  be  afraid  not  to  find  the  women  of  the  Opera 
and  the  women  of  the  Town  in  his  camp.  He  had 
declared  to  Brissot  that  his  action  with  regard  to  the 
Bed  of  Justice  in  1787  had  been  inspired  not  by  any 
feeling  for  a  people  whom  he  despised,  and  a  legal 
body  of  whom  he  made  no  account,  but  solely  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  resentment  at  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  treated.  The  personal  resentment  still 
persisted,  but  it  was  not  forcible  enough  for  a  daring 
deed. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  lost  a 
golden  opportunity  for  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  popular  movement.  He  had  been  urged  by  the 
chief  men  of  his  own  party  ;  he  had,  which  was  more 
important,  been  urged  by  Mirabeau,  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke  on  this  15th  of  July,  The  bold  stroke  was  to 
present  himself  at  the  Palace,  to  demand  an  audience 
of  the  King,  and  to  ask  the  King  to  give  him  the 
lieutenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  well 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  such  an  audacious 
step  taken  by  an  audacious  man  might  have 
succeeded,  and  if  it  had  succeeded  the  course  of 
events  might  have  been  very  different.  Orleans 
was  on  the  whole  popular  with  the  people  ;  he  would 
have  been  a  very  acceptable  figure-head  for  a  large 
number  of  the  reformers  ;  with  Mirabeau  at  his  back 
he  might  very  well  have  hoped  to  bear  down  opposi- 
tion. But  a  timely  audacity  was  neither  among  the 
crimes  nor  the  virtues  of  Philip  of  Orleans.  He  did 
indeed  go  to  the  Palace  on  the  15th,  but  he  did  not 
get  far  beyond  the  door.  His  resolution  oozed  away 
on  the  steps  of  the  staircase  ;  if  he  came  to  bluster 
he  only  remained  to  apologise.  He  did  not  see  the 
King,  he  only  saw  the  Baron  de  Breteuil ;  and  this 
minister  of  twenty-four  hours'  standing,  says  Lacre- 
telle,  so  imposed  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  he 
could  merely  stammer  out  a  few  insignificant  and 
timid  words.  The  purport  of  these  words  was  not 
even  to  entreat  the  office  which  he  had  come  to 
demand,  but  to  assure  the  King  that  his  Majesty 
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had  in  him  a  most  loyal  subject  who  would  be  quite 
willing,  if  the  times  grew  more  unquiet,  to  retire 
into  England.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  so 
desperately  afraid  of  being  supposed  to  take  any 
share  in  the  insurrection  that  he  did  not  stir  from 
Versailles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Assembly. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  reap  the  advantage  of  a 
crisis  ;  he  was  the  man  to  dread  greatly  being  com- 
pelled to  share  its  disadvantages.  His  weakness 
disgusted  Mirabeau.  He  thought  of  him  as  Menas 
thinks  of  Pompey.  For  this  I'll  never  follow  thy 
pall'd  fortunes  more.  Who  seeks  and  will  not  take 
when  once  'tis  offered  shall  never  find  it  more. 
Orleans,  Mirabeau  said  disdainfully,  is  but  a  eunuch 
in  crime.     He  would,  but  cannot. 

Ferrieres  held  as  poor  an  opinion  of  Orleans  as 
Mirabeau  himself.  He  believed  that  the  position  of 
leadership  into  which,  for  a  season,  he  was  thrust 
was  in  no  sense  due  to  the  ability  of  the  Duke,  but  to 
a  chain  of  circumstances  which  converted  him  for  the 
hour  into  the  idol  of  the  people  and  the  head  of 
a  party.  Orleans  in  his  eyes  seems  but  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  sham  David  in  a  pinchbeck  Adullam. 
All  who  were  discontented  and  all  who  were  in 
distress,  and  all  who  were  in  debt,  drifted  towards 
him,  not  because  of  his  genius,  but  because  of  his 
position  and  his  wealth.  Discontented  nobles, 
greedy  philosophers,  men  of  no  account,  adven- 
turers and  bankrupts,  all  the  better  kind  of  rascal- 
dom, who  were  tempted  to  hope  by  the  rapid  march 
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of  public  opinion,  gathered  about  him  and  made 
him  their  nominal  leader.  The  Duke,  accord- 
ing to  Ferrieres,  was  without  talents,  was  debased 
by  a  life  of  drunkenness,  was  greedy  of  money  to  a 
degree  that  would  have  been  perfectly  reprehensible 
in  a  private  man,  but  that  was  disgraceful  and 
degrading  in  a  prince.  He  had  every  vice  which  can 
make  crime  odious,  and  none  of  the  brilliant  qualities 
by  which  it  can  be  in  some  degree  illustrated  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  His  nature  was  so  deadened,  his 
temperament  so  dull,  that  it  was  necessary  for  his 
parasites  to  try  to  quicken  his  sluggish  spirit  into 
an  appearance  of  activity,  into  at  least  the  semblance 
of  desiring  something.  So  they  tempted  him  to 
action  by  a  splendid  bait.  They  urged  that  he  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  chief  power  in  the  State  under 
the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
that  all  the  public  money  should  be  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  under  these  happy  conditions  he  should 
hasten  towards  the  further  goal,  secure  the  crown  for 
his  children,  and  thus  make  himself  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty.  For  the  gang  of  men  who  surrounded 
him  Philip  of  Orleans  was  the  ideal  king,  and  the  less 
his  natural  gifts  the  better  were  they  able  to  work  him 
to  their  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  far 
Orleans  acted  for  himself  and  how  far  he  was  the  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  able  scoundrelism.  But  the  scorn 
and  contempt  which  he  earned  from  the  ablest  and 
the  shrewdest  of  his  contemporaries,  the  scorn  of 
Mirabeau,  the  contempt  of  Ferrieres,  must  count  for 
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much  in  our  estimation  of  his  character.  Mirabeau, 
who  would  have  cared  nothing  for  his  vices,  dis- 
dained his  political  impotence  ;  Ferrieres,  who  was 
horrified  by  his  vices,  could  discern  no  ability  that 
in  any  way  redeemed  them. 

That  Talleyrand  held  no  less  scornful  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  made  plain  by  the  long  and 
bitter  passage  devoted  to  him  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished memoirs — almost  the  only  passage  in  those 
memoirs  in  which  we  seem  to  be  brought -face  to  face 
with  the  Talleyrand  we  expected  to  meet.  He  con- 
cludes a  merciless  portrait  of  the  Duke  by  asking 
what  now  becomes  of  the  opinion,  so  loudly  as- 
serted, that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  author  of 
the  Revolution  ;  that  his  name  served  as  a  rallying 
standard  for  a  large  number  of  citizens  ;  that  he  was 
urged  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  restless  minds  to  turn 
his  views  to  the  throne  itself?  This  opinion  cannot 
be  maintained  in  the  face  of  his  actual  life.  Im- 
morality, extreme  frivolity,  want  of  thought,  and 
weakness  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  his  moments 
of  activity  as  well  as  his  fits  of  inaction.  Moreover, 
the  impulse  having  once  been  given,  the  rapid  and 
violent  movement  of  the  public  mind  left  no  room, 
at  any  period  in  the  Revolution,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  ambitions.  As  all  thoughts,  from 
the  very  start,  verged  towards  the  establishment  of 
equality  and  the  weakening  of  power,  high  personal 
ambitions  were  necessarily  disconcerted.  Much  later 
only,  and  after  terrible  ordeals,  did  the  need  of  a 
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chief  begin  to  be  felt  who  would  modify  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  :  it  was  then  that  Bonaparte 
appeared. 

Talleyrand    insists  that   the    Duke   of  Orleans 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  last  man  to  observe 
the  tendency  towards  equality  ;  and  accordingly  the 
real  aim  of  his  ambition  has  always  remained  open 
to   doubt.     He  was    neither  the  principal,  nor  the 
object,  nor  yet  the  motive  of  the  Revolution.     He, 
like  all  the  rest,   was  carried  along  by  the   raging 
torrent.      He  turned    his   attention    to  himself,   his 
own  tastes,  his  wants.     Thence  sprang  the  secret 
thought  which  made  him  consent,  after  October  6, 
1789,    to  undertake  the  shameful  trip   to   England 
which  earned  him  the  reproaches  of  all  parties.      It 
is  from  that  time  that  may  be  dated  the  dwindling 
of  his  immense  fortune  ;  which,  being  more  easily 
convertible,  left  still  fewer  traces  than  the  splendid 
picture  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal,  now  scattered 
so  far  and  wide.     All    the   available  funds  of  the 
Duke  of   Orleans  found  their  way  to  England  by 
underhand  means,  and  through  secret  agents,  who, 
thanks  to  their  obscurity,  may  have  been  dishonest 
and  quietly  enjoyed  the  proceeds  of  their  dishonesty. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  were  then  at 
the  head  of  affairs.     Talleyrand  concludes  by  de- 
claring that  the  historians  who  puzzle  themselves  to 
find  out  the  men   to  whom  they  can  attribute  the 
honour  or  the  blame  of  having  started,  or  directed, 
.,pr   modified    the    French    Revolution,   give   them- 
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selves  very  needless  trouble.  It  had  no  creators,  no 
leaders,  no  guides.  The  seeds  were  sown  by  the 
writers  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  enterprising  age, 
when  aiming  a  blow  at  prejudices,  upset  religious 
and  social  principles,  and  by  the  unskilled  ministers 
who  increased  the  deficit  of  the  treasury  and  the 
discontent  of  the  people. 

Malouet  comes  to  much  the  same  conclusion 
when,  in  summing  up  the  events  that  immediately 
preceded  and  immediately  followed  up  on  July  14, 
he  wrote  that  if  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
faction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  never  existed, 
the  world  would  probably  have  seen  the  very  same 
scenes.  If,  however,  such  were  the  general  opinion, 
the  opinion  was  not  universal.  The  utterances  of 
the  Orleanist  faction,  or  of  those  who  inclined  to  the 
Orleanist  faction,  do  not  of  course  count  for  much,  if 
indeed  they  can  be  admitted  to  count  for  anything. 
If  their  private  opinions  ever  differed  from  the 
opinions  that  were  their  party-cries — and,  as  many  of 
them  were  men  of  intelligence,  we  may  not  uncon- 
fidently  or  unreasonably  assume  that  their  private 
opinions  did  occasionally  so  differ — they  kept  those 
opinions  to  themselves.  The  opinions  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  courtly  party  are  of  course  the 
opinions  of  partisans,  and  of  partisans  to  whom 
the  name  of  Orleans  was  a  bye-word  .and  his 
presence  an  abomination.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nised in  fairness  that  there  were  men,  pledged 
neither   to   the   Court   nor   to    the    Palais    Royal. 
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who  seemed  to  have  thought  better  of  Orleans 
than  he  probably  deserved.  It  does  not,  perhaps, 
count  for  much,  that  in  the  eyes  of  Barras  Orleans 
was  a  kindly  and  popular  prince,  who  was  alto- 
gether inoffensive  in  the  matter  of  politics.  The 
character  of  Barras  is  in  itself  too  contemptible  to 
serve  as  a  guarantee  of  any  character,  and  it  deprives 
of  all  value  his  statement  that  he  never  discovered  in 
Orleans  anything  else  than  an  unpretending  man, 
loving  liberty  like  any  private  individual,  wishing  it 
for  all,  and  devoid  of  any  personal  ambition.  It 
may  be,  Barras  admits,  that  some  of  his  friends  had 
ambition  for  him  or  for  themselves,  but  he  was  never 
their  accomplice,  and  it  was  with  a  good  show  of 
reason  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  only 
one  of  his  party  who  was  not  of  it,  that,  in  a  word, 
he  was  the  least  Orleanist  of  the  Orleanist  party. 
It  is  of  more  moment,  though  it  is  not  of  much  mo- 
ment, that  Duquesnoy  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
Orleans  with  a  temperate  regard,  and  to  have  thought 
on  the  whole  rather  well  of  him.  His  opinion  would 
seem  in  some  measure  to  jump  with  that  of  Barras, 
and  to  accept  the  Duke  as,  if  not  a  more  amiable,  at 
least  a  more  inoffensive  person  than  he  is  generally 
esteemed.  But  whatever  be  the  judgment  passed 
upon  Philip  of  Orleans — and  in  our  own  opinion  it 
would  be  hard  to  pass  a  lenient  judgment  upon  him 
— we  may  certainly  assume  that  to  credit  him  with 
being  the  cause  or  a  great  cause  of  the  agitation  that 
now  moved  the  whole  of  France  and  that  spent  its 
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force  most  strongly  in  Paris  and  in  Versailles,  is  to 
overrate  vastly  his  importance.  Valueless  as,  for  the 
most  part,  any  testimony  of  Grace  Elliott's  is,  she 
undoubtedly  had  means  of  knowing  the  Duke's 
character,  and  for  her  the  Duke  was  a  man  of 
pleasure,  who  never  could  bear  trouble  or  business 
of  any  kind  ;  who  never  read  or  did  anything  but 
amuse  himself.  According  to  her,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  steeped  in  conspiracy  he  was 
very  madly  in  love  with  Madame  de  Bouffon,  driving 
her  about  all  day  in  a  curricle,  and  taking  her  to  all 
the  entertainments  of  the  evening,  so  that  he  had  no 
time  left  for  treason.  It  was,  according  to  her,  the 
Duke's  misfortune  to  be  surrounded  by  ambitious 
men,  who  led  him  to  their  purpose  by  degrees  till 
he  was  so  much  in  their  power  that  he  could  not 
recede.  She  attributes  all  his  ills  to  the  horrible 
creatures  who  surrounded  him,  and  she  names  these 
horrible  creatures,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  Biron, 
Noailles,  La  Marck,  and  the  monsters  Laclos  and 
Merlin  de  Douay.  It  was  this  set  of  monsters 
who,  according  to  her,  ruined  a  very  amiable  and 
very  high-bred  man,  with  the  best  temper  in  the 
world,  but  the  most  unfit  man  that  ever  existed  to  be 
set  up  as  a  chief  of  a  great  faction.  The  last  part  of 
this  sentence  would  seem  to  be  the  general  and  the 
final  judgment. 

When  the  Assembly  grew  tired  of  applauding 
Orleans  it  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Paris 
to  calm  the  capital.     The  deputation  was  composed 
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of  eighty-eight  members,  headed  by  Lafayette  and 
including  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  Lally-Tollendal,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt, 
and  Mounier.  As  soon  as  the  deputation  had 
departed  the  Assembly  continued  to  discuss  the 
situation.  Barnave  insisted  that  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  was  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  unpopular  ministry. 
He  was  energetically  supported  by  Mirabeau  ;  but 
Clermont-Tonnerre  daffed  the  proposition  aside  by  a 
rnotion  for  its  adjournment.  It  was  not  fitting  on  such 
a  brilliant  day,  he  urged,  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Assembly,  to  occupy  itself  with  such 
a  degraded  ministry.  At  this  point  the  Assembly 
was  informed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Guard 
offered  the  services  of  a  detachment  of  their  body  to 
accompany  the  deputies  to  Paris,  not  in  any  sense  as 
a  defence,  but  as  a  guard  of  honour.  The  Assembly 
gravely  thanked  the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Guard 
for  their  courtesy  and  their  patriotism,  but  declined 
the  offer  on  the  ground  that  a  deputation  going  to 
restore  calm  to  a  distracted  city  would  do  well  to 
make  its  appearance  unaccompanied  by  any  sign  of 
military  force. 

It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  Journal  of 
Duquesnoy,  who  made  one  of  the  deputation,  that 
the  forty  carriages  were  escorted  from  Versailles  by 
the  Guards  of  the  Provostship.  An  immense  crowd 
lined  both  sides  of  the  road,  a  crowd  that  cried  Long 
live  the  Nation !  more  loudly  and  more  lustily  than  it 
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cried  Long  live  the  King !  With  the  JKing  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  with  forty  coach-loads  of 
deputies  carrying  consolation  to  a  distracted  capital, 
it  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  surprising  if  some  of  the 
spectators  allowed  themselves  to  believe  that  the 
youth  of  the  world  had  come  back  again. 
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CHAPTER   LI 

AT   THE    TOWN    HALL 

There  are  buildings  that  play  as  important  a 
part  in  history  as  the  part  played  by  a  soldier  or 
a  statesman.  There  are  epochs  when  an  edifice 
becomes  the  hero  of  the  hour,  overtopping  in 
importance  the  human  actors.  From  the  July  of 
1789  the  Town  Hall  of  Paris  takes  a  foremost  place 
among  the  factors  of  the  Revolution.  The  Assembly 
itself,  although  it  was  unconscious  of  the  fact,  had 
shrunk  to  a  second  place  beside  the  Town  Hall. 
It  was  in  the  Town  Hall  rather  than  in  the 
Assembly  that  the  Revolution  was  now  fostered. 
It  was  from  the  Town  Hall  that  much  of  the  in- 
spiration came  which  moved  the  forces  of  the 
Assembly.  Paris  had  asserted  itself,  Paris  was 
the  heart  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  the  moment 
the  Town  Hall  was  the  heart  of  Paris. 

The  burgher  of  Paris,  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  his  decided  affection  for 
the  Town  Hall.  The  critical  spectators,  the  self- 
styled  connoisseurs,  might  profess  to  disdain  the 
delicate  beauty  of  its  Renaissance  architecture — a 
beauty  of  which,  indeed    its  burgess  admirer  was 
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in  all  probability  wholly  unaware.     A  more  modern 
spectator   would    have    appreciated    its    bold    and 
monumental    facade,    its    belfry    and    towers    and 
windows,  its  bas-relief  in  bronze  by  Biard  of  Henri 
Quatre  on  horseback  adorning  the  semicircular  black 
marble   pediment  over   the   principal    entrance,   its 
porticoes  which  surrounded  the  court,  its  numerous 
inscriptions  in  golden  letters  upon  the  marble  frieze 
commemorating  the  proudest   events    in  the  reign 
of  the  Sun-King.     The  latest  of  these  inscriptions 
recorded  how  the  majesty  of  France  afforded  pro- 
tection in  the  year  1689  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  against  their 
rebellious   subjects.     But   the   burgher,   who  cared 
little  for  architectural  dignity,  and  scarcely  more  for 
the   sonorous   enumeration   of    the    glories   of  the 
Grand    Monarch,  felt  a  very  peculiar  pride  in  the 
presence  of  the  Town  Hall  upon  one  side  of  that 
vast  Place  de  Greve  which  lay  so  completely  open 
upon  the  side  that  bordered  the  course  of  the  Seine. 
To  the  burgher  it  represented  the  civic  centre  of 
his  class  and  kind  ;  it  was  the  hearth  of  his  municipal 
liberties,  the  shrine  of  his  communal  existence,  the 
seat  of  the  body  that  represented  the  population  of 
Paris.     In  regarding  it  he  felt  that  he  and  his  order 
could  boast  of  a  palace  worthy  of  their  dignity  if  more 
than  worthy  of  their  power.     They  had  not  always 
been  so  nobly  housed.     Until  the  sixteenth  century 
the  municipality  had  but  meagre  accommodation  for 
their  work.     In   1357  the  civic  officials  had  bought 
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a  house  upon  the  Place  de  Greve  which  was  known 
as  the  House  of  Pillars,  because  it  was  supported  by 
a  colonnade  that  formed  a  covered  gallery.  The 
municipality  were  eager  to  erect  a  Town  Hall  which 
should  do  honour  to  the  capital  and  rival  the  splendour 
of  the  Town  Halls  of  Flanders  and  the  civic  palaces 
of  Italy.  In  1533,  by  the  advice  of  Francis  I.,  the 
municipality  adopted  the  plans  of  Domenico  Bernabei 
de  Cortone,  called  Boccadoro,  or  Golden  Mouth,  and 
these  plans  were  slowly  executed,  delayed  by  many 
interruptions  through  the  generations,  and  were 
completed,  as  far  as  France  of  the  Revolution  is 
concerned,  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  This  Town 
Hall  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  escape  from 
the  domination  of  the  Saracenic  or  Gothic  style  which 
governed  the  Middle  Ages.  It  weathered  the  fury 
of  the  Fronde  and  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution,  to 
perish  wholly  by  fire  during  the  Commune  of  1871. 
But  the  restored  building  renewed  the  facade  of 
Boccadoro,  and  so  far  at  least  the  existing  Town 
Hall  resembles  the  building  which  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  Revolution. 

The  principal  historian  of  the  Town  Hall  of 
Paris,  Leroux  de  Lincy,  does  not  carry  his  nar- 
rative later  than  the  period  of  the  Fronde.  He 
gives  as  his  reason  for  this  neglect  the  fact  that  in 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  two  successors  the 
municipality  had  been  reduced  to  nothing  more  than 
a  civil  administration,  affording  no  event  more  worthy 
of  being  chronicled  than  the  cares  of  the  magistracy 
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for  the  health  and  embellishment  of  the  city  or  the 
festivals  given  by  them  to  their  sovereigns.  The 
memory  of  the  political  part  played  by  the  Paris 
burgesses  during  so  many  centuries  and  under  such 
important  circumstances  was  effaced  in  the  middle 
of  the  glories  of  the  great  reign.  The  municipal 
magistrates  were  only  occupied  in  solemnising  with 
splendid  ceremonials  the  victories  of  their  captains' 
arms,  the  births,  the  marriages,  and  the  coronations 
of  princes,  or  in  clothing  themselves  in  mourning 
when  death  struck  down  some  one  among  them. 
Royal  authority  in  its  own  growth  had  not  entirely 
deprived  the  municipality  of  its  power.  If  its  pre- 
rogatives were  restrained  and  influence  diminished, 
it  still  preserved  and  was  proud  of  its  jurisdiction  of 
the  river,  and  the  splendours  of  its  incessant  displays 
were  enough  to  console  it  for  the  dominion  that  had 
dwindled  and  the  prerogatives  that  had  passed  away. 
The  municipal  body  had  lost  all  representative 
character.  It  was  entirely  at  the  command  of  the 
ministers;  its  members  were  generally  occupied  in 
the  assiduous  pursuit  of  their  own  worldly  advantage, 
and  the  municipal  right  was  frittered  away  in  special 
privileges  either  useless  or  actually  noxious  to  the 
public.  But  if  the  old  strength  had  gone,  the  old 
forms  still  existed  as  rigorously  as  ever.  In  the  old 
German  fable  the  Trusty  John  binds  his  heart  about 
with  triple  bands  of  steel  to  prevent  its  breaking  for 
grief.  But  here  in  the  municipality  the  bands  that 
once  served  to  hold  together  an  entity  still  existed  ; 
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the  steel  was  there,  but  the  heart  was  wanting.  The 
burgess  ceremony,  we  are  told,  was  quite  as 
rigorous  as  that  of  Versailles.  But  its  ceremonies 
were  automatic ;  they  marked  no  intelligent  vitality ; 
the  Paris  Municipality  was  merely  a  political 
mummy. 

Bit  by  bit  royalty  had  despoiled  Paris  of  her 
actual  liberties,  while  all  the  time  the  formalities 
were  carefully  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  cheating 
Paris  into  the  belief  that  where  the  form  existed 
the  thinor   existed   as    well.     It   is  not   difficult   to 
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understand  the  reason  for  this  semblance  of  respect 
paid  to  the  municipal  power  of  Paris.  It  was 
often  exceedingly  convenient  for  royalty's  credit  at 
a  time  of  financial  embarrassment  to  keep  up  the 
ingenious  fiction  of  an  elected  deliberative  As- 
sembly, apparently  free  in  its  contracts.  It  was 
on  the  faith  of  contracts  formally  entered  into 
between  the  King  and  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants, 
after  the  preliminary  registration  by  the  Parliament 
of  letters-patent,  that  capitalists  consented  to  lend 
their  money  to  the  royal  exchequer.  '  Les  Rentes 
sur  I'Etat'  were  not  then  known,  and  though  the 
State  was  really  the  only  power  able  to  receive  loans, 
distribute  the  arrears,  and,  which  was  far  rarer,  to 
diminish  or  repay  the  capitals,  nevertheless  these 
'  Constitutions  '  were  called  by  everybody  *  Rentes  sur 
I'Hotel-de-Ville.'  These  rentes,  which  dated  from 
1 5  2 1 ,  were  only  once,  and  then  temporarily,  withdrawn 
in  f  719,  and  they  lasted  until  the  Revolution.    Under 
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these  conditions  it  was  convenient  for  royalty  to 
keep  up  the  forms  of  a  fictitiously  free  Assembly,  so 
long  as  that  freedom  was  purely  fictitious. 

The  Town  Hall,  like  almost  all  the  admini- 
strative bodies  of  the  Old  Order,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Jurisdiction,  whose  sentences  were  directly 
carried  to  the  Parliament.  But  its  competency  was 
very  restricted.  It  judged  by  civil  law  the  diffe- 
rences between  merchants  negotiating  by  water  and 
those  who  were  obedient  to  the  police  of  the  banks. 
To  it  likewise  all  applications  were  made  for  the 
payment  of  notes  to  order  concerning  water  mer- 
chandise. Finally,  by  special  attribution,  revocable 
at  the  royal  pleasure,  it  always  pronounced  in  the 
first  instance  *  en  matiere  de  rentes  constituees  *  on 
the  Town  Hall.  Its  criminal  jurisdiction  embraced 
all  offences  committed  by  the  water-merchants 
and  those  employed  in  connection  with  water  mer- 
chandise, and  by  the  police  officers  of  the  town 
or  ports  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  the 
quarrels,  disputes,  strifes  of  the  boatmen,  in  a  word 
all  offences,  either  criminal  or  felonious,  committed  on 
the  Seine  or  the  bridges,  even  the  royal  bridges. 
But  this  jurisdiction  was  always  exercised  on  the 
condition  that  the  Chatelet  did  not  exercise  its 
right  of  intervention. 

The  Municipal  Council  was  composed  of  the 
Office  of  the  Town,  the  body  of  town  councillors, 
and  of  all  officers  of  the  town  by  whatever  title.  The 
Office  of  the  Town  was  composed  of  the  Provost 
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of  the  Merchants,  whose  term  of  office  was  two  years, 
but  who  was  generally  re-elected  to  two  successive 
provostships,  of  the  four  archers,  of  the  chief 
clerks  of  the  treasurer  and  of  the  advocate  of  the 
King  and  of  the  town.  The  town  councillors  were 
magistrates  who  varied  in  number.  They  were 
twenty-four  in  1789  ;  the  previous  year  they  had 
been  twenty-six.  All  the  municipal  charges  had 
become  venal  offices,  lucrative  to  the  holders  in 
proportion  to  the  fees,  rights,  and  privileges  belong- 
ing to  them.  In  consequence  these  offices  com- 
manded a  high  price ;  but  as  their  value  depended 
upon  the  goodwill  of  the  Government,  instead  of 
being  a  definitely  fixed  quantity,  the  venality  did  not 
bring  any  recompensing  independence  with  it  to 
the  councillors.  Occasionally  the  councillor  was  a 
pluralist,  and  filled  the  office  of  archer  as  well  and 
held  even  other  offices.  The  most  costly  title  to 
obtain  was  not  that  of  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants, 
which  was  still  considered  an  office  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  given  only  to  men  who  had  shown 
some  proof  of  ability.  The  office  of  the  receiving 
treasurer  was  the  dearest  office  to  obtain,  and  the 
richest  in  rewards,  for  the  official  received  a  salary 
of  fifty  thousand  livres  and  about  as  much  again  in 
taxation.  But  for  all  its  venality,  and  all  its  weak- 
ness, the  municipal  body  jealously  preserved  the 
formal  freedom  of  its  organisation.  On  August  16  in 
every  year  a  solemn  ceremony  was  gone  through 
for   the   election   of    the   two  archers,  and,  if  the 
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term  of  his  office  was  expired,  of  the  Provost  of  the 
Merchants.  The  ceremony  concluded  with  a  very- 
stately  and  very  costly  banquet.  It  was  one  of 
the  ironical  anomalies  of  the  whole  system  that  no 
merchant  ever  was  a  member  of  the  ruling  council 
whose  first  magistrate  bore  the  name  of  Provost  of 
the  Merchants. 

The  interior  of  the  great  building  was  familiar  to 
all  classes  of  Parisians.  All  manner  of  public  busi- 
nesses, drawing  of  lots,  payment  of  dividends  and  the 
like,  were  carried  on  in  the  Great  Hall  and  the  Hall 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  crowd  that  was  always  pour- 
ing into  these  halls  and  tramping  through  the  vesti- 
bules and  up  and  down  the  staircases  made  the  in- 
terior of  the  Town  Hall  so  persistently  dirty  that  a 
woman  with  any  pretensions  to  be  neatly  dressed 
had  to  pick  her  steps  very  carefully  within  the 
building  if  she  wished  to  save  her  skirts  from  being 
smirched.  When  the  building  was  thus  so  familiar 
to  all  Paris  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  electors  of 
the  city  should,  after  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court, 
have  resolved  to  meet  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the 
Town  Hall,  which  the  Provost  had  hastened  in 
his  recorded  affability  to  place  at  their  disposal. 

Even  then  the  old  sham  persevered  for  a  little, 
but  only  for  a  little  longer.  All  this  old-fashioned, 
outworn,  belated  semblance  of  authority  and  sham 
of  a  municipality  fell  as  it  were  into  dust,  and  was 
dissipated  abroad  upon  the  thin  air  with  the  first 
assertion  of  popular   insurrection.     The  old  Office 
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of  the  Town,  that  had  long  been  as  naked  of  dignity 
as  it  was  naked  of  Hberty,  vanished  in  a  moment ;  its 
cheap  splendour,  its  empty  mask  of  magnificence, 
withered  away  before  a  fear  of  the  fate  that  had 
overtaken  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants.  Paris 
found  itself  without  the  rule  of  any  recognised 
authority.  The  lieutenant-general  of  police  had 
hastened  to  send  in  his  resignation.  Most  of  the 
officials  had  taken  to  their  heels.  The  Governor 
of  Paris  had  no  more  troops  at  his  command, 
for  the  regular  regiments  were  either  withdrawn 
or  disbanded,  and  the  civic  militia  only  recognised 
its  own  freely  chosen  leaders.  The  solitary  person 
left  with  any  authority  or  semblance  of  authority 
over  Paris  was  the  Minister  of  the  King's  Household, 
who  was  also  especially  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Paris,  but  he  had  practically  lost  all  power 
and  seemingly  lost  all  desire  to  act. 

Paris,  thus  left  to  her  own  resources,  found  the 
machinery  as  it  were  for  a  provisional  government 
in  the  electoral  system  devised  for  her  choice  of 
deputies  to  the  States-General.  This  machinery 
had  for  its  basis  the  districts  ;  above  the  districts 
were  the  Assembly  of  Electors.  The  districts  were 
created  in  April  1789  merely  as  electoral  divisions 
for  the  Third  Estate,  and  were  composed  of  sixty 
voting  districts,  each  of  the  sixteen  old  quarters  of 
the  town  containing  three  or  four  of  the  new  districts. 
These  districts  were  intended  by  their  founders 
-  to  be  temporary  and  evanescent :  as  soon  as  they 
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had  fulfilled  their  electoral  purpose  they  were  to 
cease  to  exist.  They  were  not  even  supposed  to 
endure  so  long  as  the  election  of  the  deputies  ;  all 
they  were  to  do  was  to  nominate  the  body  of  electors 
who  were  to  elect  those  deputies.  This  much  done, 
and  no  more,  they  were  to  cease  to  be,  as  sweetly 
and  as  decorously  as  might  be. 

But  organisations  called  into  temporary  existence 
for  one  purpose  have  often  a  way  of  persisting  in 
existence  for  quite  other  purposes.  What  the 
National  Assembly  did  on  a  large  scale  the  districts 
of  Paris  did  on  a  small  scale.  When  men  who  have 
long  been  debarred  from  political  influence,  from  poli- 
tical association,  suddenly  find  themselves  brought 
together,  endowed  with  certain  privileges,  permitted 
to  exercise  certain  civic  rights  and  duties  hitherto  un- 
known to  them,  they  often  employ  their  little  liberty 
to  obtain  more,  and  extend  their  privileges  in  a  way 
undreamed  of  in  the  beginning.  This  was  the  way 
with  the  sixty  districts  of  Paris.  When  the  members 
of  the  districts  found  that  they  could  meet  together, 
could  discuss  and  debate,  could  consider  reports  and 
draw  up  resolutions,  they  liked  so  much  this  taste  of 
the  parliamentary  quality  that  they  were  in  no  hurry 
to  turn  from  the  unfamiliar  feast,  but  resolved  rather 
to  persevere  at  it. 

When,  therefore,  they  had  done  the  definite  and 
limited  business  for  which  they  were  called  into 
being,  they  refused  to  cease  to  be.  The  perils  that 
threatened  the  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate  in 
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the  National  Assembly  stimulated  the  Third  Estate 
of  the  Parisian  districts  to  assert  themselves,  to  con- 
tinue in  existence,  and  to  form  centres  of  action 
and  of  agitation  in  the  popular  cause.  They  were  so 
distinctly  recognised  as  such  centres  that  on  the 
evening  of  July  12,  when  the  danger  from  the  Court 
seemed  most  menacing,  the  Permanent  Committee 
sitting  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Committee  formed  by 
the  electors  and  by  the  old  municipality,  solemnly 
summoned  the  districts  and  called  upon  them  to 
maintain  the  order  and  defend  the  liberties  of  Paris. 
The  districts  were  ready  for  the  summons,  and  re- 
sponded to  it  with  enthusiasm.  They  met  in  the 
churches  which  the  rules  of  their  existence  had 
appointed  for  their  places  of  meeting,  and  from 
which  the  districts  took  their  names.  There  they 
formed  in  a  very  short  time  the  citizen  army  which 
was  to  defend  Paris  against  the  forces  of  the 
King. 

Paris  had  only  two  thoughts,  food  and  arms. 
Authority  at  the  Town  Hall  declared  boldly  that 
there  was  food  enough  in  the  city  to  feed  it  for 
fifteen  days.  Authority  at  the  Town  Hall  knew 
very  well  in  its  heart  that  there  was  not  enough 
food  to  feed  Paris  for  three  days.  The  troops  that 
beleaguered  the  city  kept  back  all  provisions  from 
entering.  The  question  seemed  to  be,  would  those 
troops  starve  Paris  out  and  fall  upon  it  when  famine 
had  made  its  defenders  helpless,  or  would  the  attack 
come  at   once  ?     The   courage    of    the   insurgents 
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spurred  them  to  face  destruction.  They  had  played 
a  hazard  for  their  lives,  for  their  liberty,  in  a  game 
which  might  very  well  seem  to  deny  all  hope  of 
success,  and  suddenly  they  knew  that  they  had  won 
the  game.  There  came  to  the  Town  Hall  one 
running  like  Pheidippides  with  the  news  of  the 
King's  surrender,  the  firmness  of  the  Assembly,  the 
approach  of  the  deputation.  Citizens  in  revolt  pass 
with  ease  from  pole  to  pole  of  emotion.  A  fear  that 
was  very  reasonable  gave  way  to  a  less  reasonable 
joy.  All  was  not  over,  all  was  not  won  because  the 
King  had  spoken  smooth  words  and  eighty-eight 
deputies  were  visiting  the  capital.  But  half  Paris 
did  not  stop  to  reason,  half  Paris  only  knew  that  for 
the  moment  there  was  no  danger  ;  half  Paris  poured 
out  through  its  gates  to  greet  the  deputation  on  the 
Versailles  road. 

The  progress  of  the  deputation  was  greeted  with 
a  kind  of  delirium  of  enthusiasm.  Mounier  declares 
that  the  cheering  which  saluted  their  departure  from 
Versailles  did  not  cease  or  even  flag  till  their  arrival 
at  the  Town  Hall.  Bailly,  who  had  left  Versailles 
heedless  of  his  wife's  entreaties  that  he  should 
remain,  Bailly  flushed  with  excitement,  might  very 
well  believe  that  the  pageant  was  the  prelude  to  tin 
enduring  triumph.  All  along  the  road  from  Versailles 
the  royal  carriages  which  carried  the  eighty-eight 
deputies  were  greeted  with  the  applause,  not  merely 
of  the  masses  of  people,  but  even  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  ranked  along  the  way  for  the  reduction 
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of  Paris.     As  the  deputation  drew  near  to  Paris  the 
crowd   grew   denser  and  denser,  and   the  deputies 
arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall  surrounded  by 
a   multitude   that  was   shouting   itself  hoarse  with 
rapture,  beating  drums,  blowing  trumpets,  waving 
the  flags  of  all  the  sections,  a  multitude  armed  with 
all  manner  of  weapons,  a  multitude  that  greeted  its 
guests  with  tears  and  kisses.     Men  who  could  not  get 
at   the  deputies   to   embrace    them  embraced  each 
other  instead.     Men  and  women,  soldiers  and  monks, 
beggars,    burgesses,   workmen,   wept  and   laughed, 
sang  and  shouted,  as  if  the  world  had  grown  young 
again.     Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne  has  recorded,  in 
the   simplicity  of  his  heart,   the  astonishment,  the 
incessant  delight  with  which  the  deputies  beheld  the 
most  glorious  spectacle  which  can  be  exhibited  to 
men  impassioned  with  the  love  of  Liberty,  men  who 
glow  with  impatience  to  present  her  to  their  country. 
These   rejoiced    to   find   that    Paris,    so   lately  the 
theatre  where  bloody  scenes  were  acted,  Paris  which, 
but  two  days  before,  expected  to  be  stormed  and 
pillaged,   now  gave  way  to  transports  of  the  most 
lively  exultation.     The  deputies,    we   are   assured, 
were  consoled  for  the  solicitude  which  had  so  long 
distressed   them,  by  the  sight  of  streets   crowded 
with  citizens,  windows   crowded  with  spectators  to 
see  them  pass,  by  the  flowers  which  were   strewn 
before  them,  the   blessings  which  were   showered 
upon  them,  the  tender  names  of  saviours,  of  fathers 
of  their  country,  which  were  re-echoed  to  their  ears. 
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They  were  delighted  by  mothers  presenting  their 
children  to  them  and  then  clasping  them  in  mater- 
nal arms,  by  the  tumultuous  applause,  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  citizens  already  free,  by  the  over- 
flowings of  hearts  carried  to  an  amiable  intoxication, 
and  by  the  array  amidst  these  darling  objects  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  whose  warlike  voices 
were  shouting  long  life  to  the  King,  and  long  life  to 
the  nation !  Duquesnoy  is  not  so  enthusiastic,  but 
is  almost  as  enthusiastic,  as  Rabaut  de  Saint- Etienne. 
If  he  admits  that  at  the  barrier  of  the  city  a  civic 
guard  stopped  the  carriages,  insisted  upon  knowing 
who  the  occupants  were  and  whence  they  came,  and 
compelled  the  carriages  to  proceed  at  a  walking 
pace  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  he  recognises  frankly 
the  excitement  of  the  populace.  Never  since  the 
world  began,  according  to  him,  was  a  more  imposing 
spectacle  than  that  of  the  Place  de  Greve,  with  its 
motley  crowd,  with  its  raptures,  its  weapons,  its 
good  behaviour,  its  medley  of  all  ranks,  all  classes, 
all  orders.  What  a  nation !  he  exclaims,  in  a  fine 
frenzy  of  approval ;  what  an  astonishing  love  of 
liberty  !  Here  he  saw  no  license,  here  no  passing 
effervescence,  but  a  sentiment  that  was  as  durable 
as  it  was  profound,  since  it  was  accompanied  both  by 
calm  and  by  reflection. 

At  the  Town  Hall  Lafayette  was  the  first  to 
speak.  He  congratulated  the  Assembly  of  Electors 
and  the  citizens  of  Paris  upon  the  liberty  which  they 
had  conquered  by  their  courage,  and  upon  the  peace 
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and  happiness  which    would   now  be  their  portion 
from  the   hands   of  a   benevolent   and  undeceived 
monarch.     He  told  them  of  what  had  passed  during 
the  two  past  days,  of  the  vigil  of  the  Assembly,  of 
the  surrender  of  the  King.     He  assured  them  that 
the   Assembly  was   deeply   conscious   that    France 
owed  the  Constitution  which  would  endow  it  with 
felicity  to  the  great  efforts  which  Paris  had  just  made 
for  public  liberty.     He  spoke  to  delighted  ears,  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  applause  of  delighted  voices. 
The    Parisians,  who  but  a  few  short  hours  before 
were  desperate  insurgents,  men  at  bay,  expecting  to 
be  treated  without  quarter,  were  now  saluted  as  the 
saviours  of  society  by  men  who  spoke  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  King  whom  they  still  feared  and  still 
revered.     So    they    shouted  themselves   hoarse   in 
cheering  Lafayette  and  then  consented  to  listen  to 
more  speeches.     Lafayette  was  followed  by  Lally- 
Tollendal,  the  fattest  of  tender-hearted  men,  as  he 
was  called,  with  his  Irish  impetuosity  and  his  easy 
tears.     His  tears  might  well  be   excusable  on  the 
spot  where  thirty  years  before  his  father  had  been 
most  unjustly  done   to   death.     The  situation   was 
emotional,    it    threatened     to    become    hysterical. 
Somebody    produced   a   wreath   of   flowers    which 
patriots  insisted  upon  putting  on  Lally-Tollendal's 
brow.     Lally,    modestly   resisting,    transferred    the 
crown  to  Bailly.     He  too  would  fain  have  had  none 
of  it.     But  it  was  held  firmly  on  to  his  protesting 
head  by  the  hand  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.     The 
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blushing  face  of  the  star-gazer   was  crowned  with 
flowers  like  an  antique  reveller. 

There  were  more  speeches,  more  congratulations, 
more  applause.  There  was  only  one  note  of  dis- 
cord in  the  universal  harmony.  That  was  struck 
when  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  accidentally  used  the 
phrase  that  the  King  pardoned  the  French  Guards. 
Many  French  Guards  immediately  cried  out  that 
they  wished  for  no  pardon,  that  they  needed  no 
pardon.  In  doing  what  they  had  done  they  had 
served  the  King  and  served  the  State,  and  pardon 
was  no  word  for  them.  It  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  Clermont-Tonnerre  to  calm  the  offended  patriots, 
but  he  did  calm  them,  and  in  the  calm  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  proposed  to  celebrate  immediately 
a  Te  Deum  at  Notre-Dame.  But  there  was  still 
some  work  to  do.  That  suggestion  of  Moreau  de 
Saint- M dry's  was  yet  to  be  acted  upon.  Lafayette 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Paris  was  resolved 
to  make  him  the  commander  of  the  National  forces. 
He  learned  now  of  the  resolve  from  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd  and  the  assurances  of  the  electors.  He 
accepted  provisionally  the  office  thus  offered  to  him. 
Drawing  his  sword,  he  swore  to  sacrifice  his  life  in 
guarding  the  liberty  entrusted  to  his  defence. 

Bailly's  turn  came  next.  Some  one  in  the  crowd 
shouted  out  that  Bailly  should  be  made  Provost  of 
the  Merchants.  The  electors  were  about  to  salute 
Bailly  with  this  new  title — it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the   offer   had   been    resolved   upon   before — when 
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another  voice  was  heard  coming  from  the  crowd  in 
protestation,  not  against  the  honour  to  Bailly,  but 
against  the  form  of  the  honour.  The  voice  demanded 
that  Bailly  should  be  made,  not  Provost  of  the  Mer- 
chants, but,  by  a  return  to  an  old  title.  Mayor  of 
Paris.  The  suggestion  was  welcomed  enthusiastically. 
With  the  death  of  Flesselles  the  office  which  had 
endured  for  so  long  died  too.  The  dead  man  had 
made  it  so  unpopular,  his  death  had  stained  it  with 
such  a  bloody  stigma,  that  the  desire  to  forget  the 
facts  in  abolishing  the  office  was  generally  felt. 
When  Bailly  left  the  Town  Hall,  he  left  it  as  the  in- 
formally created,  but  very  seriously  accepted.  Mayor 
of  Paris. 

The  deputies  and  the  crowd  immediately  made 
their  way  to  Notre-Dame.  It  was  not  a  very  easy 
way  either  for  the  deputies  or  the  crowd.  The  crowd 
pressed  in  their  eagerness  so  closely  upon  the  depu- 
ties, that  at  one  time  they  seemed  to  be  in  greater 
peril  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  than  they 
had  ever  been  from  the  hostility  of  the  Court.  It 
was  a  strange  procession.  The  Abbe  Lefevre,  all 
grimed  and  black  from  his  task  of  guarding  powder, 
gave  his  arm  in  military  fashion  to  the  Archbishop, 
The  new  Mayor  of  Paris  walked  side  by  side  with 
Hulin  of  the  Bastille.  Behind  Bailly  came  four 
soldiers.  Around  him  and  about  were  men  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  costumes.  Uniforms  and 
rags,  the  coloured  coats  of  the  gentry,  the  black 
'habits,  of  the   deputies,    the  vestments  of   priests, 
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the  frocks  of  monks,  the  bright  dresses  of  women, 
were  mixed  up  in  a  kind  of  flamboyant  confusion. 
Bailly  was  very  happy,  very  proud.  His  exahed 
head  seemed  to  touch  the  stars,  which  he  knew 
better  than  he  knew  men.  The  vanity  which  formed 
so  curious  an  element  in  a  composition  of  virtues  was 
wellnigh  sated.  And  yet  even  he  feh  something  that 
was,  if  not  a  misgiving,  nor  a  premonition,  perhaps 
a  vague  appreciation  of  the  incongruity  of  the  scene. 
He  thought  that  in  spite  of  his  fire-new  honour,  and 
his  place  in  the  pageant,  he  had  something  of  the 
air  of  a  man  going  to  prison.  If  he  had  been  a 
better  prophet,  says  Michelet,  he  would  have  said 
that  he  looked  like  a  man  going  to  his  death. 
In  that  hour  of  intoxication  it  was  not  likely  that 
Bailly  would  attempt  to  speculate  too  curiously. 
Yet  his  remark  rings  significantly  across  the  century. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Revolution  to  afford  many 
such  omens. 

When  the  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  the  nomina- 
tions of  Lafayette  and  of  Bailly  were  duly  pro- 
claimed on  the  Place  de  Greve.  The  Town  Hall 
still  swarmed  with  restless  humanity;  its  atmosphere 
still  was  thick  with  proposals,  projects,  plans  of  all 
kinds.  The  deputies  having  gone  from  Notre- 
Dame  to  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  were  escorted 
with  a  military  guard  to  the  gates  to  return  to 
Versailles.  The  wild  day  had  ended.  Triumphant 
Paris  began  to  clamour  for  its  King. 

Lafayette  very  willingly  and  very  wisely  adopted 
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the  policy  of  accepting  a  situation  which  made  him 
for  the  moment  Httle  less  than  king  in  Paris.  His 
appointment  was  ratified  by  no  authority,  neither 
the  authority  of  the  King  nor  the  other  authority  of 
the  Assembly.  In  theory  it  was  invalid  ;  in  fact  it 
was  very  valid  indeed,  and  Lafayette  did  not  waste 
time  on  theory.  He  installed  himself  in  the 
Governor's  Room  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  called  to 
his  side  the  Permanent  Committee,  which  was  now 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Target,  Duport,  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Clermont -Tonnerre, 
Count  de  Tracy,  the  Marquis  de  la  Coste,  the 
Count  de  la  Tour-Maubourg,  all  members  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  first  act  of  the  Committee 
was  to  order  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and  to 
issue  a  proclamation  to  that  -effect  throughout  Paris 
The  resolution  to  destroy  the  Bastille  was  also  voted 
by  the  Assembly  of  Electors  gathered  together  in  the 
Great  Hall,  and  a  commission  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed, with  Dusaulx  at  its  head,  to  secure  all  the 
papers,  books,  and  registers  of  the  prison,  and  to 
place  them  for  safety  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres.  A  committee  was  formed  to  deal  with 
the  question,  the  engrossing  question,  of  provisions. 
Another  committee  was  formed  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  the  organisation  of  the  citizen  soldiery,  to  which 
committee  each  district  was  invited  to  send  an 
elected  citizen.  Lafayette  planned  out  the  scheme 
of  reorganisation  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Mathieu 
-JDumas.     Each  battalion  was  to  be  composed  of  six 
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companies  of  volunteers  and  one  of  regular  soldiers 
receiving  pay.  For  the  new  force  a  new  cockade 
was  devised.  The  green  emblems  of  the  first  hours 
of  insurrection  had  been  discarded  in  favour  of 
cockades  composed  of  the  two  colours  of  the  town 
of  Paris,  blue  and  red.  These  were  also,  curiously- 
enough,  the  colours  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  To 
these  colours  Lafayette,  perhaps  just  because  they 
were  the  Orleans  colours,  now  added  the  royal  colour, 
white,  the  colour  of  all  the  banners  of  the  royal  army 
and  the  royal  navy,  and  so  created  the  enduring 
tricolor.  I  bring  you,  said  Lafayette  in  presenting 
the  new  cockade  to  the  Town  Hall,  I  bring  you 
a  cockade  which  will  go  round  the  world,  and  an 
institution  at  once  civic  and  military  which  should 
triumph  over  the  worn-out  tactics  of  Europe,  and 
which  will  reduce  arbitrary  governments  to  the 
alternative  of  being  defeated  if  they  do  not  imitate 
it,  and  of  being  overthrown  if  they  dare  to  imitate 
it.  What  was  of  more  immediate  importance  than 
the  lesson  the  new  force  might  convey  to  foreign 
sovereigns  was  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  example 
it  set  was  followed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Parisian 
leaders  all  over  France.  In  a  little  while  every 
important  city  in  France  had  its  own  body  of 
National  Guards  ;  in  a  little  while  the  regular  army 
began  to  crumble  into  nothingness.  Lafayette  had 
declared  that  the  only  deserters  were  those  who 
remained  with  their  flags  ;  in  a  little  while  there 
were  few  such  deserters  to  be  found. 
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All  that  day,  July  i6,  was  a  wild  as  well  as  a 
busy  day  for  Lafayette,  with  graver  business  than 
the  designing  of  cockades.  The  turbulence  of  the 
mob  had  not  abated  ;  fear  still  spurred  suspicion,  and 
suspicion  still  prompted  murder.  Again  and  again 
Lafayette  had  hard  work  to  rescue  victims  from  the 
fury  of  the  crowd.  In  one  case  a  priest,  the  Abbe 
Cordier,  owed  his  life  to  a  curious  chance.  The 
crowd  mistaking  him  for  someone  else,  someone 
obnoxious  to  it,  was  for  dealing  him  scant  mercy. 
Lafayette  came  to  his  rescue.  While  he  was  arguing 
with  the  crowd,  M.  Frestel,  Lafayette's  old  tutor, 
came  to  the  Town  Hall  with  Lafayette's  son,  George 
Washington.  Lafayette  seized  upon  the  chance, 
took  his  boy  by  the  hand,  and  turning  towards  the 
throng,  said :  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to 
present  to  you  my  son.  In  the  ready  enthusiasm 
that  followed  upon  this  the  anger  of  the  mob  was 
for  a  moment  disarmed,  and  in  that  moment  the 
friends  of  Lafayette  succeeded  in  removing  the 
abbe  to  a  place  of  safety.  Lafayette's  courage 
and  energy  saved  many  other  lives  that  day,  lives 
of  men  and  of  women,  of  the  beautiful  Madame 
de  Fontenay,  of  Soules,  the  newly  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Bastille,  whom  a  commandant  of 
patrol,  who  was  no  other  than  Danton,  had  arrested 
on  suspicion,  of  M.  de  Boisgelin,  General  Turkeim, 
M.  de  Lambert,  and  many  others.  Long  years  later, 
according  to  Lafayette's  biographer,  when  Lafayette 
-<was  in  Austria,  a  stranger  whom  he  did  not  recognise 
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saluted  him  and  thanked  him  for  saving  his  Hfe  on 
July  16,  1789. 

Bailly  and  the  Committee  were  all  hard  at  work 
reorganising  the  disorganised  city.  A  proclamation 
signed  by  the  Permanent  Committee  re-established 
free  circulation  in  Paris  and  on  the  high-roads,  for- 
bade the  patrols  to  stop  carriages  as  long  as  they 
were  walking  or  trotting,  ordered  the  collection  of 
tolls  at  the  barriers,  and  prohibited  only  the  expor- 
tation of  provisions  and  convoys  of  arms,  and  ordered 
the  re-opening  of  the  play-houses  and  the  public 
promenades.  The  efforts  of  the  Committee  to 
restore  Paris  to  a  normal  condition  were  on  the 
whole  well  seconded  by  the  people.  The  shops  took 
down  their  shutters,  the  manufactories  opened  their 
doors,  and  business  resumed  its  ordinary  activity. 
Orderly  citizens  took  due  steps  to  deal  with  any 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  It  was  decided  that 
four  electors  should  be  chosen  every  day  to  superin- 
tend the  receipt  and  distribution  of  letters  at  the 
general  post-office.  The  principal,  though  not  the 
avowed  purpose  of  this  proceeding,  was  to  oppose 
the  hated  practice  of  the  Black  Cabinet  and  to 
prevent  all  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  correspondence. 

The  Town  Hall  was  soon  the  common  centre  to 
which  everything  tended.  The  municipalities  of  the 
suburbs  came  to  it  to  take  their  orders  ;  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  sought  from  it  counsel  for  their 
civil  and  military  administration.  The  new  Mayor 
explained  to  the  first  that  the  municipality  of  Paris 
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had  no  authority  over  them  ;  to  the  second,  that  as 
there  was  yet  no  legal  administration,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  indicate  forms  of  which  Paris  itself  was 
ignorant.  But  in  consequenceof  this  very  deference 
to  Paris  on  the  part  of  the  villages  and  neighbouring 
towns,  the  Town  Hall  and  its  executive  enjoyed,  as 
Bailly  shows,  a  great  degree  of  credit  and  a  very 
veritable  authority  which  he  proudly  declares  was 
never  abused.  So  great  was  the  general  esteem  for 
the  Town  Hall  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judge  of 
La  Villette  sent  to  it  the  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  his 
tribunal  in  order  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Town 
Hall  might  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  them. 
All  the  tribunals  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  their  courts  ;  all  authority  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  the  town  of  Paris  seemed  alone  to  exist, 
alone  to  be  consulted,  alone  to  be  obeyed.  But 
naturally  the  Town  Hall  Assembly  transferred  these 
cases  to  the  Chatelet  and  the  ordinary  judges.  Even 
Bailly,  in  all  the  rapture  of  his  exaltation,  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  all  the  responsibilities  of  ad- 
ministration. 

All  the  actions  of  Bailly  show  him  to  have  been 
a  most  excellent  man,  but  for  the  duties  of  a  trium- 
vir he  was  a  little  overparted.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  great  scholar,  that 
go  to  make  a  good  citizen,  but  he  had  none  or 
few  of  the  gifts  that  go  to  the  making  not  merely 
of  a  great  leader  of  men,  but  of  an  average 
leader  of  men.     He  was  vain  with  the  dangerous 
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vanity  of  the  man  of  the  Hbrary  and  the  desk,  who 
beHeves  himself  to  be  well  equipped  for  the  part  of 
a  man  of  action.  A  village  schoolmaster  who  should 
be  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  command  of  a  pirate 
ship  would  have  about  as  much  chance  of  ultimate 
success  as  Bailly  had  in  taking  command  of  the 
turbulent  people  of  Paris.  He  acted  upon  the  theory 
that  men  could  be  swayed  and  directed  as  the  courses 
of  the  stars  are  noted  by  the  book  of  arithmetic. 
He  was  crammed  to  the  lips  with  philosophies,  with 
theories,  with  principles  of  justice,  of  government,  of 
rights  of  man.  He  was  convinced  that  the  great 
laws  of  ethics,  that  the  great  doctrines  of  humanity, 
might  be  expounded  and  enforced  from  the  Town 
Hall,  and  that  a  people  just  emancipated  from 
thraldom  and  seeking  outlets  in  all  directions  for 
their  newly  acquired  freedom,  their  newly  loosed 
vitality,  could  be  controlled  and  directed  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  had  passed  the  major  part  of 
his  life  in  no  sort  of  preparation  for  as  much  know- 
ledge of  affairs  as  would  have  justified  him  in  assum- 
ing the  control  of  a  henyard.  Never  in  the  world 
did  man  mean  better  ;  seldom  in  the  world  was  man 
less  qualified  to  make  his  meaning  take  due  effect. 

The  world  has  always  been  rich  in  men  of  the 
type  of  Sylvain  Bailly  ;  there  is  no  page  of  political 
history  in  which  we  shall  not  find  their  like.  They 
are  honourable,  they  are  estimable  ;  they  are 
earnest  men  of  science,  upright  men  of  letters, 
decorous  citizens,  high-minded  burgesses,  anything, 
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everything  except  men  capable  of  taking  a  lead,  of 
incarnating  command.  The  race  did  not  run  its 
course  with  the  French  Revolution  ;  Sylvain  Bailly 
has  reappeared  time  and  again  since  then,  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  generally  a  misfortune  for  the 
country,  it  is  almost  always  a  misfortune  for  the  man, 
when  a  whimsical  fate  persuades,  forces,  or  permits  the 
earnest  man  of  science,  the  upright  man  of  letters,  to 
leave  his  stars  or  his  cyclopedias  and  to  play,  for  his 
little  hour,  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  men.  The  world 
has  for  the  most  part  been  content  to  be  amused, 
gently  or  derisively,  compassionately  or  contempt- 
uously, according  to  its  mood,  at  the  thought  of 
Sylvain  Bailly  on  one  day  plodding  peacefully  home 
with  his  honest  umbrella  under  his  arm,  his  hands 
comfortably  in  his  pockets,  his  eyes  in  the  stars,  and 
his  soul  in  the  blue  ether  like  Richter's  Poors 
Advocate  Siebenkaes,  and  of  Sylvain  Bailly  a  few 
days  later  playing  the  ruler's  part,  aping  the  grand 
manner,  carrying  himself  with  the  conquering  air  of 
a  king-maker,  convinced  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour  and  the  hope  of  the  Revolution.  The  world 
has  sneered  at  the  airs  and  graces,  the  very  innocent 
airs  and  graces  assumed  by  Bailly,  assumed  by  Ma- 
dame Bailly,  at  the  harmless  affectations  of  a  worthy 
pair  who  suddenly  found  themselves  lifted  from  a 
state  of  burgess  nothingness  to  the  giving  of  orders, 
the  consulting  with  statesmen,  the  conversing  with 
kings,  the  combining  of  eminent  respectability  with 
"the  picturesqueness  and  the  profit  of  successful  in- 
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surrection.  It  was  a  transformation  like  that  of  The 
Sleeper  Awakened  ;  indeed  it  was  a  transformation 
more  marvellous  than  ever  was  dreamed  of  by  the 
Arabian  story-teller.  But  the  transformation  is  not 
merely  ludicrous  or  indeed  largely  ludicrous  ;  Bailly 
is  not  a  mere  figure  from  Moliere,  an  exalted,  ridi- 
culous M.  Jourdain  ;  neither  the  matter  nor  the  man 
is  mainly  comic  ;  the  matter  and  the  man  are  mainly 
tragic.  The  tragedy  of  the  Revolution  is  the  more 
terrible  from  the  very  nature  of  the  men  who  at  one 
time  thought  that  they  could  lead  it.  Bailly  as 
Mayor  of  Paris,  Bailly  whose  honest  soul  is  revealed 
in  all  its  amiable  inadequacy,  its  simple  vanity,  its 
kindly  commonplaceness  in  every  line  of  his  memoirs, 
is  a  sight  rather  to  make  angels  weep  than  to  make 
men  laugh.  For  the  man  had  all  the  virtues  except 
the  one  virtue  essential  to  the  time  and  to  the  place, 
the  virtue  of  directing  men. 
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CHAPTER    LII 

CONQUERING    THE    KING 

Triumphant  Paris  made  many  demands.  The  city 
had  practically  constituted  itself  a  republic  in  the 
midst  of  a  monarchy,  a  republic  that  raised  its  own 
army,  named  its  own  officers  and  officials,  and  was 
prepared  to  dictate  its  terms.  History  hardly  knows 
of  another  change  so  swift  as  that  which  after  the 
travail  of  two  days  transformed  the  old  civic  order  into 
the  new,  shook  off  the  customs,  the  traditions,  the  laws 
of  centuries,  and  permitted  Paris  to  declare  herself 
to  be  a  free  city  preparatory  to  declaring  herself  to 
be  France.  Her  immediate  demands  were  for  the 
absolute  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  the  dismissal  of 
the  unpopular  ministers,  the  recall  of  Necker,  and 
the  transplantation  of  the  National  Assembly  from 
Versailles  to  the  capital  ;  but  above  all  she  desired 
the  immediate  presence  of  her  King.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  demands  were  to  be  satisfied  as  soon  as 
expressed.  The  Committee  of  the  Town  Hall, 
pending  the  formation  of  a  regular  municipality, 
issued  an  order,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  prison.  The  dismissal  of  the  ministry 
was  already  an  accomplished  fact,  and  swift  riders 
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were  carrying  to  Necker  the  news  of  his  recall.  The 
Assembly  was  ripening  to  the  knowledge  that  what 
Paris  wished  it  would  do  well  and  be  wise  to  wish 
also.  The  King  was  called  for  in  Paris  ;  the  ques- 
tion was,  would  the  King  come  to  Paris  ? 

At  Versailles  the  courage  of  the  Assembly  grew 
hourly  greater.  On  the  i6th  it  applauded,  with- 
out ratifying,  the  nominations  of  Lafayette  and 
Bailly.  The  Assembly  was  nothing  if  not  constitu- 
tional. The  appointments  had  been  made  by  the  elec- 
tors of  Paris  independently  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. This  seemed  to  a  discreet  Assembly  too 
revolutionary  a  step  to  be  unhesitatingly  endorsed 
by  men  who  did  not  yet  consider  themselves  to  be 
revolutionary.  It  received  with  approval  the  com- 
munication from  Lafayette  informing  them  of  the 
action  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  requesting  their  sanc- 
tion of  the  office  imposed  upon  him.  It  listened 
with  approval  to  Bailly's  account  of  the  honour  he 
had  received  and  of  his  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Assembly.  But  it  came  to  no  immediate  deci- 
sion and  turned  its  attention  to  the  lengthy  reports 
of  Mounier  and  of  Lally-Tollendal  on  the  events  in 
Paris  on  the  previous  day.  The  speakers  assured 
the  Assembly  that  the  one  cry  in  Paris  was  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  King's  obnoxious  ministers  and 
for  the  recall  of  Necker.  This  brought  Mirabeau 
to  his  feet.  In  vehement  words  he  called  for  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  in  vehement 
words  that  wounded  the  austerity  of  Mounier  like 
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strokes  of  a  whip.  Mirabeau  was  seemingly  con- 
vinced that  the  one  way  to  success  was  by  violence, 
violence  of  demand,  violence  of  expression,  violence 
of  utterance.  He  thundered  at  the  ministers  from 
his  place  in  the  Assembly  with  a  thunder  that 
apparently  was  not  on  this  occasion  borrowed  from 
Dumont.  They  had  deceived  the  King.  They  in 
their  detestable  policy  rejoiced  to  have  compromised 
the  King  with  his  faithful  subjects.  They  had  wrung 
from  the  King's  piety,  from  his  love  for  order, 
powers  which  if  they  could  have  been  at  once  put 
into  force  would  have  brought  about  in  France  a 
condition  of  anarchy.  They  had  violated  public 
faith  ;  they  had  dishonoured  the  reign.  Mirabeau 
assured  the  King  that  when  he  reflected  upon  their 
crimes,  upon  the  blood  they  had  caused  to  flow,  upon 
the  horrors  that  were  caused  by  them  alone,  all 
Europe  would  find  the  sovereign  indeed  merciful  if 
he  deigned  to  pardon  them. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mirabeau  that  in  the 
whole  of  this  speech  he  made  no  allusion  to  Necker, 
no  demand  for  his  recall.  He  was  even  careful  to 
assert  that  the  Assembly  could  not  presume  to  dictate 
to  the  King  his  choice  of  ministers.  The  Assembly 
could  only  censure,  it  could  not  venture  to  suggest. 
The  old  antipathy,  the  old  personal  feeling,  were  too 
much  for  Mirabeau.  Necker  was  his  enemy  because  he 
disliked  and  disbelieved  in  Necker,  and  Mirabeau  was 
not  the  man  to  make  smooth  the  way  of  his  enemy. 
In  the  very  torrent  and  whirlwind  of  his  indignation 
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he  cherished  his  own  rancours,  and  whatever  his 
opinion  about  the  recall  of  Necker  may  have  been, 
he  gave  it  an  understanding  but  no  tongue. 

Barnave  followed  Mirabeau,  and  in  a  measure 
supplemented  Mirabeau's  omission.  He  agreed 
that  the  Assembly  could  not  demand  the  nomination 
of  any  special  minister,  but  that  as  regarded  Necker 
it  might  express  not  merely  its  own  wish  but  the 
wish  that  Paris  had  so  forcibly  expressed.  After 
the  Assembly  had  ceased  from  applauding  words 
that  expressed  its  strongest  feelings,  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  rose  to  inform  his  colleagues  that  M.  de 
Villedeuil  had  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  King,  a 
circumstance  which  the  president  of  the  Assembly 
declared  could  have  no  possible  effect  upon  their 
declaration.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  event 
occurred  scarcely  less  significant  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Assembly  than  the  royal  visit  of  the  day  before. 
A  kind  of  embassy  from  the  abstaining  nobility 
announced  to  the  Assembly  that  although  up  to  that 
time  their  duty  to  their  constituents  had  compelled 
them  to  stand  aloof,  they  were  now  impelled  by 
the  gravity  of  the  political  situation  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly.  A  declaration 
of  the  same  kind  was  made  by  Cardinal  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  on  behalf  of  the  abstaining  clergy. 
The  Third  Estate  had  conquered  the  two  other 
orders  as  it  had  already  conquered  the  King. 

After  the  breathing  space  over  this  victory 
the  debate  raged  again.     Mounier  painfully  austere, 
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formal,  sober,  on  the  one  side  ;  Mirabeau  turbulent 
and  unscrupulous  on  the  other.  The  printed  version 
of  Mirabeau's  speech  does  not  represent  what  he 
actually  said.  He  puts,  in  the  printed  version, 
words  into  Mounier's  mouth  which  he  never  spoke, 
attributes  to  Mounier  imbecile  remarks  which 
Mounier  never  uttered,  in  order  to  allow  himself  to 
reply  to  them  in  epigrams  which  he  had  stolen  from 
another  man.  Mirabeau  seems  to  have  considered 
that  everything  was  fair  in  political  controversy,  an 
opinion  which  does  not  make  him  exceptional 
among  politicians.  He  had  not  thought  it  dis- 
honourable to  invent  an  ancestry  ;  he  did  not  think 
it  dishonourable  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  political 
opponent  statements  which  that  opponent  had  never 
made. 

The  debate  was  interrupted  by  an  announcement 
of  further  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Court. 
The  Assembly  was  informed  that  the  King  had 
already  dismissed  his  ministers,  had  already  resolved 
to  recall  Necker,  had  decided  to  visit  Paris.  There 
was  no  further  need  for  any  belligerent  address  from 
the  Assembly.  The  King  was  learning  to  surrender 
betimes.  All  the  Assembly  had  to  do  was  the 
congenial  work  of  sending  deputations ;  one  to  the 
King  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude,  one  to 
Paris,  to  the  Town  Hall,  with  news  of  the  King's 
intended  visit :  the  congenial  work  of  addressing  a 
letter  to  Necker  congratulating  him  upon  his  recall. 
At  six  o'clock   the  deputies   despatched  to  the 
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capital  by  the  National  Assembly  arrived  in  Paris 
and  announced  to  a  surprised  and  delighted  Com- 
mittee that  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
opposed  powers  of  Throne  and  State,  and  that  the 
King  was  coming  to  Paris  to  confirm  it  by  his 
presence.  The  mobile  Parisians  were  now  swayed 
by  a  joy  as  universal  as  their  fear  had  been.  The 
people  shouted  for  long  life  to  the  King  as 
lustily  as  they  shouted  for  long  life  to  the  nation. 
Lafayette's  example  was  everywhere  followed ;  the 
royal  white  was  gladly  added  to  the  blue  and  red, 
the  colours  of  the  city,  in  the  cockades  that  everyone 
made  it  a  point  to  wear.  Many  ecclesiastics  even 
went  about  wearing  on  their  surplices  the  symbols 
of  union  between  the  King  and  his  people. 

Bailly  was  up  betimes  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 7th,  for  he  wished  to  start  for  Paris  at  seven  and  to 
prepare  beforehand  the  words  that  he  ought  to  say 
to  the  King  on  receiving  him  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 
He  was  very  sad  at  having  to  leave  Versailles.  He 
had  been  happy  in  an  Assembly  that  seemed  to 
him  so  worthy  of  the  great  work  it  had  to  do.  He 
had  seen  so  many  great  events  and  had  played  his 
small  part  in  them,  and  did  not  consider  his  part  too 
small.  From  that  morning,  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
his  content  came  to  an  end.  He  may  have  seen 
brilliant  days  and  tasted  moments  of  satisfaction, 
but  he  was  never  happy  afterwards.  With  an 
almost  comically  keen  sense  of  the  simplicity  which 
was  becoming  in  the  first  officer  of  the  greatest  city 
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of  the  world,  he  took  a  simple  hackney  coach  of  the 
kind  which  then  went  by  a  contemptuous,  even  a 
ludicrous  name.  The  coachmen  of  Versailles  had  as- 
sembled in  honour  of  his  departure  and  presented  him 
with  a  too-early  Tree  of  Liberty,  loaded  with  flowers 
and  ribbons,  which  they  insisted  upon  fastening  to 
the  front  of  the  humble  vehicle.  They  accompanied 
him  to  the  end  of  the  avenue,  letting  off  fireworks 
as  they  went,  but  at  last  they  left  him,  somewhat  to 
Bailly's  relief,  though  he  was  evidently  flattered  by 
this  eccentric  homage.  When  he  got  to  Paris  he 
found  the  Town  Hall,  which  he  reached  at  ten 
o'clock,  busy  with  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
the  King  and  feverishly  occupied  with  questions  of 
ceremonial.  Thus  the  archers  were  all  for  being 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  electors  and  for 
wearing  their  municipal  velvet  robes.  Bailly 
told  them  that  if  they  really  wished  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  electors  who  had  saved 
Paris  they  were  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Legend 
also  has  it  that  the  archers  were  anxious  to  know 
if  they  should  speak  kneeling,  and  that  they  got  for 
answer  that  they  were  free,  if  they  pleased,  to 
perpetuate  this  degradation,  but  that  in  this  case  the 
electors  would  insist  upon  being  separated  from  the 
archers.  Of  this  request  Bailly  says  that  he  knew 
nothing.  The  archers  had  no  power  to  perpetuate 
the  kneeling  homage.  It  was  for  Bailly,  and  Bailly 
alone,  to  speak ;  and  no  power,  as  he  assures  the 
world,  could  have  made  him  speak  otherwise  than 
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standing  erect.  He  had  gained  this  case,  he  said, 
at  Versailles  and  for  the  whole  nation  ;  he  was  not 
going  to  lose  it  at  Paris  and  for  his  fellow-citizens. 

When  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  etiquette  had 
been  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Bailly  if  not  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  archers,  it  was  time  to  set  out 
to  meet  the  King.  Two  archers  accompanied  the 
procession  carrying  the  keys  of  the  town.  Bailly 
asked  what  the  King  would  do  with  the  keys  when 
they  were  given  to  him.  On  being  told  that  the 
King  would  hand  them  back  to  the  mayor,  Bailly 
asked  what  he  in  his  turn  was  to  do  with  them. 
Being  told  that  he  would  have  to  carry  them,  he 
declared  that  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
would  drop  them  at  the  first  corner.  The  horrified 
archer  begged  him  not  to  do  this,  as  they  were  the 
historic  keys  that  had  been  handed  to  Henry  IV. 
The  mention  of  Henry's  name  gave  Bailly  an  idea 
for  his  speech,  which  he  hurriedly  put  in  pencil  at  the 
head  of  the  draft  he  had  already  prepared.  That 
hurried  addition  conferred  upon  Bailly's  speech  an 
immortality  it  might  not  have  won.  It  remains  an 
abiding  monument  of  want  of  tact,  of  want  of  taste. 

Whilst  these  preparations,  literary  and  other,  were 
being  made  to  meet  Louis,  Louis  was  making  ready 
to  leave  Versailles.  The  King,  who  had  conceded 
so  much,  had  to  set  the  seal  to  his  concessions  by  the 
journey  to  Paris.  Paris  clamoured  for  his  presence, 
the  Assembly  urged  his  departure  ;  his  friends,  his 
courtiers,  his  counsellors  either  could  not  or  dared  not 
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suggest  refusal.  There  were  indeed  among  those  who 
were  nearest  the  King  many  men  and  many  women 
who  gladly  would  have  urged  defiance  of  the  popular 
voice  and  an  appeal  to  arms  in  support  of  such 
defiance.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  time 
for  any  possible  appeal  to  arms,  any  successful 
defiance  of  the  popular  voice,  had  not  passed.  There 
were  troops  at  hand,  indeed,  in  abundance,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  those  troops  would  obey 
orders  having  for  their  object  a  general  attack  upon 
the  citizens  of  Paris.  Indeed  it  is  possible  to  go 
further,  and  to  say  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  many 
of  the  troops  would  not  have  obeyed  any  such  orders. 
But  even  if  the  troops  had  been  wholly  in  hand, 
ready  to  march  in  any  direction  and  fire  upon  any 
opponents  at  the  word  of  command,  Louis  was  not 
the  man  to  make  use  of  them.  He  had  few  of  the 
kingly  qualities,  least  of  all  the  most  important  of 
kingly  qualities,  the  determination  to  make  a  des- 
perate fight  for  his  throne  and  lose  all  rather  than 
make  one  concession,  accept  one  humiliation.  He 
had  made  many  concessions  and  would  make  more. 
He  was  now  to  taste  the  first  of  many  humiliations. 
It  is  impossible,  we  should  imagine,  for  the  most 
extreme  republican  not  to  feel  pity  for  the  man  ;  it 
must  be  no  less  impossible  for  any  royalist  not  to 
feel  disdain  for  the  King.  Balzac,  whose  political 
opinions  were  those  of  a  reasonable  and  moderate 
royalist,  has  expressed  in  his  essay,  *  Six  Kings  of 
France,'  views  that  are,  no  doubt,  the  views  of  those 
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who  respect  royalty  all  over  the- world.  It  is  hard, 
says  the  author  of  the  '  Human  Comedy,'  in  writing 
upon  a  theme  more  pathetic  than  anything  even  that 
his  own  imagination  had  conceived,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  that  the  progress  of  rebellion  did  not  at 
last  unseal  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  did  not  make  it 
plain  to  him  that  for  him  and  for  the  cause  that  he 
represented  no  further  reconciliation  was  possible, 
and  that  all  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  defend  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  rights  with  the  strong  arm. 
But  It  was  his  misfortune,  Balzac  goes  on  to  say,  not 
to  understand  that  the  happiness  of  the  nation  de- 
pended, from  his  point  of  view,  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  monarchical  institutions,  as  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  appear  to  admit  that  a  king  can  pos- 
sibly govern  his  subjects  under  their  own  tutelage. 
To  the  declaration  of  Louis  that  he  did  not  wish  one 
single  life  to  be  lost  in  his  quarrel,  a  declaration  that 
might  be  admirable  and  estimable  in  a  private  indi- 
vidual, Balzac  answers,  as  the  majority  of  royalists 
no  doubt  would  answer,  that  he  was  compromising 
the  lot  of  perhaps  ten  generations  by  his  blind 
weakness.  The  brief,  the  faint  flicker  of  energy 
which  had  induced  the  King  to  menace  for  a  mo- 
ment mutinous  Paris  with  Broglie  and  forty 
thousand  men  was  in  another  instant  extinguished 
and  dissipated  by  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  the 
pillage  of  the  arsenals,  and  the  murder  of  a  few 
citizens.  From  that  moment,  says  the  indignant 
royalist,  Louis  XV  L  prepared  himself  for  martyrdom, 
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and  seems  to  have*  thought  no  more  of  carrying 
himself  Hke  a  kino-.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to 
enter  here,  as  there  would  be  indeed  no  justification 
for  entering  here,  into  any  consideration  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  limited  or  unlimited  monarchy 
and  limited  or  unlimited  republicanism.  Our  more 
modest  business  is  to  observe  what  happened  in  the 
struggle  of  two  opposing  forces,  and  to  endeavour 
with  as  much  impartiality  as  is  humanly  possible  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  and  appreciate  the  actions  of 
the  leaders  and  the  followers  of  each  faction.  But 
it  would  go  hard  with  a  royalist  not  to  agree  with 
Balzac  in  denouncing  the  vacillation  and  the  incom- 
petence of  the  King.  After  all  it  was  his  business 
to  be  a  king,  as  another  king  said,  wisely  and  wittily, 
and  if  he  believed  in  kingcraft  and  the  divine  right 
of  his  order,  he  ought  to  have  defended  his  order 
like  a  king.  It  is  well  too  to  remember  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  fared  worse  if  he  had  played  the 
gallant  part.  But  he  could  not  play  a  gallant  part ; 
he  could  not  even  play  a  prudent  part  and  direct  his 
degradation  at  least  with  some  decent  degree  of 
wisdom. 

If  the  King  had  been  a  wise  man,  or  even  a 
comparatively  wise  man,  he  would  not  have  allowed 
a  day  to  intervene  between  his  surrender  to  the 
Assembly  and  his  visit  to  Paris.  Having  conceded 
so  much  it  was  inevitable  that  he  would  have  to 
concede  more  ;  prudence  would  have  urged  that  the 
concessions  should  be  made  with  as  much  dignity 
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and  graciousness  as  possible.  But  he  allowed  the 
whole  of  the  i6th  to  pass  away,  leaving  Paris  not 
merely  a  prey  to  alarms  and  agitations,  but  leaving 
Paris  to  learn  that  she  could  govern  herself,  could 
consent  to  be  governed  by  men  of  her  own  choice, 
or  of  their  own  choice,  without  any  sanction  of  royal 
favour.  The  time  may  not  have  seemed  too  long 
for  the  councils,  the  controversies,  the  despairs  that 
occupied  the  Court ;  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
different  plans,  all  the  impracticable  proposals,  all  the 
vain  suggestions  that  fear  or  fury  could  inspire.  But 
it  was  too  long  to  leave  Paris  to  itself.  A  little 
longer  and  Paris  would  have  come  for  its  King  and 
anticipated  history.  But  on  the  17th  the  King  did 
resolve  to  go  to  Paris.  He  left  Versailles  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  He  looked  very  pale,  very  serious, 
very  melancholy.  He  had  heard  Mass,  had  taken 
the  Communion,  and  had  formally  handed  over  to  the 
Count  of  Provence  his  nomination  as  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  him  in  the  capital.  It  was  the  fear,  it 
was  even  the  conviction  of  the  Court  that  something 
would  happen  to  him  in  the  capital.  They  thought, 
at  worst,  that  he  would  be  killed  by  the  men  who 
had  killed  de  Launay,  who  had  killed  Flesselles. 
They  feared,  at  best,  that  he  would  be  detained  as  a 
hostage,  as  a  prisoner  in  the  city,  and  the  Queen 
had  actually  prepared  a  draft  of  a  speech  that  she 
intended  to  deliver  to  the  Assembly  in  the  case  of 
the  King's  detention.     However  much   Louis  may 
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have  shared  the  fears  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Court, 
he  did  not  allow  them  to  bar  his  purpose.  He  set 
off  on  his  journey  escorted  by  a  large  deputation 
from  the  Assembly,  more  than  three  hundred,  says 
Duquesnoy,  who  made  one  of  the  number  of  a 
deputation  that  included  many  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous leaders.  He  had  a  further  escort  of  the 
newly  formed  militia  of  Versailles,  a  body  of  men 
clothed  anyhow  and  armed  anyhow,  who  resembled, 
in  the  words  of  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  rather  a 
troop  of  vagabonds  collected  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pillage  than  an  escort  for  the  King  of  a 
great  nation.  None  of  the  royal  body-guard  went 
with  the  King.  The  militia  of  Versailles  formed  the 
royal  escort  so  far  as  Sevres  ;  after  Sevres  the  escort 
was  composed  of  the  Paris  militia.  All  the  long 
highway  to  Paris  was  choking  with  people  as  it  had 
choked  with  people  on  the  day  when  the  deputies 
went  to  Paris. 

That  ride  from  Versailles  to  Paris  was  like  the 
entry  into  a  new  world  for  the  King.  Everywhere 
the  popular  colours  fluttered,  red,  white,  and  blue ; 
everywhere  around  him  people  carried  arms ;  even 
women  were  armed.  On  heads  and  hearts  men 
wore  cockades  of  the  new  colours,  the  symbols  of 
a  new  France.  Above  the  King  floated  the  con- 
quered banners  of  the  Bastille,  in  front  of  him  rode 
Lafayette  on  his  white  horse,  around  him  were  the 
deputies,  the  citizen  soldiers,  the  market  women, 
the  successful  mutineers  of  the  French  Guards,  and 
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everywhere,  choking  all  the  streets,  the  crowd  with 
its  wild  weapons  and  its  wild  cries.  Well  might  de 
Ferrieres  reflect  that  this  procession  of  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Europe  could  not  but  inspire  the  most 
melancholy  reflections  on  the  instability  of  all  human 
grandeur. 

At  the  Chaillot  gate  the  King  was  received  by 
Bailly,  who  immediately  handed  him  the  keys,  saying 
that  they  were  the  same  that  had  been  presented  to 
Henry  IV.  Henry,  said  Bailly,  had  reconquered 
his  people  ;  now  it  was  the  people  who  had  recon- 
quered their  King.  Bailly  said  a  good  deal  more 
than  this  famous  phrase.  He  spoke,  as  he  tells 
us,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart.  He  assures 
the  world  that  he  had  always  loved  the  King  well, 
but  that  he  loved  his  country  better,  and  his  speech 
flows  with  sonorous  lines  about  a  parent  monarch  in 
the  heart  of  a  united  family,  about  the  dawn  of  an 
eternal  alliance  between  the  monarch  and  his  people. 
It  had  been  carefully  prepared,  it  was  no  doubt  care- 
fully spoken,  but  fame  has  only  retained  those  lines 
hurriedly  written  at  the  top  in  pencil  which  contrasted 
Louis  XVI.  with  Henry  IV.  and  spoke  of  the  city 
as  reconquering  her  King.  Bailly  tells  us  that  the 
phrase  was  universally  applauded.  It  was  soon,  and 
has  been  since,  very  bitterly  condemned.  Bailly 
strenuously  denied  that  he  had  any  thought  of  pre- 
suming upon  the  position  of  the  King.  The  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  he  insisted,  was  that  where  Henry  IV. 
had    recovered   his    people,    here   the   people   had 
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recovered  their  King.  The  word  reconquered  was 
only  used  because  it  was  stronger  and  more  impres- 
sive, but  it  only  meant  reconquered  by  love  and 
from  evil  counsels.  But  the  phrase  has  been  re- 
membered to  Bailly's  hurt,  while  the  explanation  has 
had  the  fate  of  most  explanations  and  been  forgotten 
or  ignored. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  tactful  speech,  but  Bailly 
was  not  exactly  a  tactful  man.  It  certainly  was  not 
the  speech  of  a  courtier,  but  it  had  the  merit,  rare  to 
the  speeches  of  courtiers,  of  truth.  Everything  that 
the  King  beheld  announced  a  victory.  Around  his 
carriage  and  in  all  the  streets  were  thousands  of 
men  armed  with  strange  weapons.  Pikes,  scythes, 
pitch-forks,  pick-axes,  anything  that  could  strike  a 
strong  blow  in  strong  hands,  now  formed  the  arms  of 
the  new  royal  bodyguard.  Even  monks  were  seen 
in  that  motley  army  shouldering  the  musket  or 
brandishing  the  sword.  There  were  cannon  on  the 
bridges  and  cannon  in  the  streets,  cannon,  indeed,  that 
were  courteously  wreathed  with  flowers  in  honour  of 
the  royal  visit,  a  courtesy  that  was  in  itself  ironic. 
The  royal  carriage,  surrounded  by  the  anxious 
deputies,  moved  slowly  through  the  streets  amidst 
the  discharge  of  musketry  and  the  shouts  of  Long 
live  the  Nation !  Over  all  fluttered  conspicuously 
the  tattered  banners  of  the  Bastille. 

*  No  city  in  the  world  can  afford  a  spectacle  like 

that  of  Paris,  when  agitated  by  any  grand  passion, 

.^ince  in  no  other  city  is  the  communication  so  prompt 
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nor  the  minds  of  men  so  active.  Paris  contains 
within  her  boundaries  citizens  from  every  province, 
and  of  this  mixture  of  various  characters  is  formed 
the  character  of  the  nation,  which  is  distinguished  by 
an  astonishing  impetuosity.'  In  this  fashion  Rabaut 
de  Saint-Etienne  reflected  upon  the  events  in  the 
capital  on  July  17  and  the  arrival  of  the  King,  '  plainly 
dressed  and  in  a  carriage  not  magnificent,'  but  dis- 
playing *  that  confidence  which  is  natural  to  him.* 
The  King  had  certainly  need  under  the  conditions 
of  all  the  confidence  he  could  command. 

He  passed,  says  Duquesnoy,  through  streets  that 
were  lined  with  a  double  row  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Paris  militia  drawn  up  in  admirable  order.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  under  arms, 
some  with  swords,  sickles,  spits,  clubs,  but  the 
largest,  by  far  the  largest  number  with  well-ordered 
guns.  It  must  well  have  been  an  astonishing  sight 
for  the  King  to  see  this  Parisian  militia  stiffened 
with  men  who  were  but  yesterday  his  soldiers ;  it 
must  well  have  been  an  amazing  spectacle  for  him  to 
see  all  that  concourse  crying  Long  live  the  Nation! 
where  so  few,  so  very  few,  shouted  Long  live  the 
King!  and  indeed  none  Long  live  the  King  !  alone, 
but  even  the  most  ardent  of  his  well-wishers  Long 
live  the  King  and  the  Nation  !  But  what  must  have 
astonished  him  the  most  was  that  on  approaching 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  in  going  along  the  Rue 
Traversiere,  the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise  and  yet  other 
streets,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised,  not  a  single  hand 
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clap  nor  a  cry  of  joy  given.  On  the  contrary  men 
whispered  commands  for  silence  and  peace,  the  proof 
of  a  preconcerted  plan  not  to  applaud  the  King  until 
on  his  return.  Duquesnoy  was  close  to  his  carriage 
almost  all  the  time,  and  he  noted,  or  thought  that  he 
noted,  a  persistent  air  of  satisfaction  on  the  King's 
face.  If  the  observation  of  Duquesnoy  is  to  be 
relied  upon  in  this  instance,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  the  King  was  not  difficult  to  please. 

The  deliberate  restraint  of  the  people  in  their 
reception  of  the  King  seems  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  those  spectators  of  that  day's  busi- 
ness who  committed  their  impressions  to  paper.  To 
the  emotional  spirit  of  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne  the 
contrast  was  striking  between  the  spectacle  of  this 
evening  and  that  of  the  evening  of  the  preceding 
day.  It  was  not,  he  felt,  that  delicious  extravagance 
of  hearts  which  are  overflowing  with  joy.  The 
recollection  of  the  past,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future,  the  oppressive  sensation  of  a  real  and  con- 
cealed calamity,  restrained  the  populace,  as  it  were 
with  one  consent,  from  uttering  expressions  of  glad- 
ness which  could  not  be  sincere.  He  too  noted,  as 
Duquesnoy  noted,  that  little  or  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  cry  of  Long  live  the  Nation  !  This  cry  was 
as  an  oracle  of  public  will  requiring  that  the  nation 
should  be  free  and  happy.  Louis  XVI.  had  not  a 
very  sensitive  nature,  but  even  a  nature  less  sensi- 
tive than  his  must  needs  be  impressed  gloomily 
U^  such  a  reception,   by  the  contrast  between  the 
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fine  phrases  of  his  hosts  and  haranguers  and  the  for- 
bidding bearing  of  the  multitude. 

When  the  King  aHghted  at  the  City  Hall,  Bailly 
once  more  asserted  himself.  He  presented  to  the 
King  the  new  cockade  that  everyone  was  wearing, 
and  begged  Louis  to  accept  *  that  distinguishing 
symbol  of  Frenchmen.'  With  the  best  grace  he 
could  command,  the  King  took  the  cockade  from 
Bailly's  hand  and  pinned  it  in  his  hat  amidst  shouts 
of  delight  that  were  shouts  of  triumph  from  the 
multitude.  Then,  separated  from  his  suite  by  the 
crowd,  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall 
beneath  an  arch  of  steel  formed  by  the  drawn  swords 
of  the  citizens  who  surrounded  him.  This  action,  in 
which  some  have  seemed  to  see  a  masonic  signifi- 
cance, was  intended  as  a  graceful  tribute,  but  its 
graciousness  can  scarcely  have  been  very  evident  to 
Louis.  Even  if  we  need  not  accept  the  hostile  sug- 
gestion that  the  sudden  glitter  and  noise  of  the  un- 
sheathed blades  alarmed  the  unstrung  nerves  of  the 
King  and  made  him  for  a  moment  shrink  back  in 
dread  of  assassination,  it  must  have  appeared  a  highly 
disagreeable  ceremonial.  To  enter  that  building 
still  bloodstained,  still  the  centre  of  victorious  insur- 
rection, under  those  crossed  and  exalted  swords  must 
have  forced  upon  Louis'  mind  the  fact  that  he  was 
indeed  passing  under  the  yoke. 

At  the  door  of  the  City  Hall  an  inscription  wel- 
comed Louis,  '  Father  of  France  and  King  of  a  Free 
People.'    Inside  in  the  Great  Hall  a  throne  had  been 
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set  up,  and  on  this  throne  the  King  now  sat  to  listen 
to  speech  after  speech  from  the  men  who  had 
brought  him  there — the  men  whom  he  must  have 
hated  in  his  heart,  the  men  towards  whom  he  had 
to  assume  an  air  of  sympathy,  even  of  gratitude. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  for  any  king  to  have 
appeared  heroic  under  those  conditions.  Certainly 
Louis  did  not  seem  heroic.  He  stood  there  with  the 
insurgent  cockade  that  Bailly  had  offered  him  pinned 
to  his  hat,  a  melancholy  figure,  a  baited  king.  His 
emotions  were  too  much  for  him,  emotions  of 
tenderness,  of  joy  at  reconciliation,  of  delight  at 
being  with  his  faithful  people,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sentimental  rebels  who  surrounded 
him,  and  who  harangued  him  with  persistent,  with 
pitiless  eloquence.  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  said  his 
say  with  a  characteristic  merit  of  briefness,  empha- 
sising the  virtues  of  the  people,  emphasising  the 
virtues  of  the  King.  Ethis  de  Corny  said  his  say. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Bastille  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  graceful  thing  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Louis  XVI.  as  the  regenerator  of  public  liberty, 
the  restorer  of  national  prosperity,  the  father  of 
his  people.  The  King  wished  to  reply,  but  his  feel- 
ings, of  whatever  nature,  overpowered  him,  and 
he  could  not  articulate  a  sentence.  Bailly  was 
always  willing  to  speak  for  someone  else  as  well 
as  for  himself  Having  already  addressed  the 
King,  he  was  now  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  as  the  King's  mouthpiece.     He  stepped  to 
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the  King's  side  and,  gathering  the  King's  broken  con- 
fidences, transmuted  them  into  a  neat  speech,  in  which 
the  sovereign  assured  his  loving  people  of  his  love, 
of  his  longing  for  peace,  of  his  passionate  desire  that 
justice  should  be  done. 

Wherever  there  was  any  speech-making  and 
Lally-Tollendal  was  present,  Lally-Tollendal  was 
hot  to  speak.  He  was  not  likely  to  let  slip  this 
opportunity,  and  he  addressed  the  King  and  the 
assembled  electors  at  great  length,  complimenting 
the  King,  complimenting  the  people,  assuring  the 
people  of  the  royal  goodness,  assuring  the  King  of 
the  public  devotion.  Lally-Tollendal's  sonorous 
periods  and  rounded  compliments  were  received 
with  applause  by  the  hearers  ;  they  seem  only  to 
have  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  King. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  he 
could  only  respond  to  Hailly's  entreaties  that  he 
should  say  something  by  whispering  that  his  people 
could  always  count  upon  his  love.  In  all  that  day's 
drama  the  King  was  most  unkingly.  He  intensified 
the  irony  of  his  position  by  affecting  to  approve  of 
Bailly's  nomination  as  Mayor  of  Paris,  by  affecting 
to  confirm  Lafayette's  appointment  as  commander 
of  the  National  Guard.  He  was  then  induced  to 
show  himself  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Town  Hall 
to  the  shouting  crowds  outside,  who  now  greeted  him 
with  lusty  shouts  of  Long  live  the  King!  Then, 
having  done  all  that  was  wanted  of  him,  he  was 
allowed  to  return.     His  departure  was  accompanied 
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by  more  enthusiasm  than  had  greeted  his  arrival. 
A   Hghtly   persuaded    populace,    hearing    that   the 
King  had  conceded  much,  and  professed  much  love, 
was  willing  enough  to  blend  cries  of  Long  life  to  the 
King  with  its  cries  of  Long  life  to  the  nation,  to 
liberty,  to  Lafayette,  and  to  the  Assembly!      The 
wearing   of    the   tricolor    cockade   seems    to   have 
afforded    them    special    pleasure.       To    wear    the 
cockade  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  wearer 
was  eager  to  make  one  with  the  Third  Estate,  as 
the  popular  phrase  then  went,  '  etre  du  tiers.'     The 
King's  assumption  of  the  popular  badge  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  and  the  cry  that  now  the  King 
too  was  one  with  the  Third  Estate.     *  Bon,  il  est 
du    tiers ! '     But  to   Duquesnoy,  observing  all  this 
enthusiasm,  and  feeling  his  own  honest  heart  swell- 
ing with  pleasure,  there  was  still  a  regret.     It  was 
unfortunate,  he  wrote   in    his  record  to   Prince  de 
Salm,  that  the  King  did  not  utter  a  word  ;  to  have 
done  so  would  have  added  infinitely  to  the  impres- 
sion produced   by  his  presence.     But    Duquesnoy 
forgets  this  grief  in  his  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that 
in  no  single  street  in  Paris  did  he  hear  any  cry  of 
Long  live  the  Duke  of  Orleans  !  and  he  approves 
this  reticence  as  very  wise  indeed.    He  is  enchanted, 
too,  by  the  fact  that  on  the  King's  return,  while  the 
streets  were  lined  with  the  same  ranks  of  militia  as 
before,  on  this  occasion  swords  were  sheathed  in 
their  scabbards,  and   bayonets   for   the   most   part 
reversed.     This  idea,  Duquesnoy  said,  appeared  to 
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him  to  be  sublime.  It  may  not  have  seemed  so  sublime 
to  the  silent  King.  But  on  that  day  Duquesnoy  was 
in  one  of  his  happy  moods,  and  saw  everything  rose 
colour.  The  people  of  Paris  were  good,  generous, 
loyal,  sensible.  The  King  had  only  to  show  himself 
to  them  to  calm  in  a  moment  their  effervescence. 
Everything  would  settle  down,  he  prophesied,  order 
would  be  restored,  military  discipline  re-established  ; 
the  national  spirit  was  the  remedy  for  everything. 
He  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  Hict  that  in  the 
National  Militia  there  were  a  very  great  number  of 
very  respectable  men,  citizens  of  re[)ute.  Knights  of 
Malta,  Knights  of  Saint-Louis,  worthy  burgesses, 
financiers,  priests,  advocates,  monks,  all  excellently 
disciplined,  and  keeping  their  posts  as  admirably  as 
regular  troops.  In  such  hands  how  could  a  king  be 
other  than  safe  }  He  states  that  the  door  of  the 
King's  carriage  was  guarded  by  four  men,  who  did 
not  leave  it  for  a  moment. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was  another  witness  of 
the  scene,  thanks  to  Madame  de  Mahaut,  from  a 
window  in  the  Rue  Saint- Honore,  was  not  quite  so 
ebullient  as  the  enthusiastic  deputy.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  put  into  the  best  of  tempers  by  the  fact  that 
in  squeezing  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  get  to 
his  window  he  had  his  pocket  picked  *  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  I  value  far  beyond  what  the  thief 
will  get  for  it,  and  I  should  willingly  pay  him  for 
his  dexterity  could  I  retrieve  it.'  His  comment 
upon  the  King's  surrender  is  brief      '  This  day  will, 

VOL.  in.  I 
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I  think,  prove  a  useful  lesson  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  but  he  is  so  weak  that  unless  he  is  kept  out 
of  bad  company  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not 
act  wrongly.' 

Taught  or  untaught,  acting  rightly  or  acting 
wrongly,  the  King  got  out  of  Paris  under  perhaps 
somewhat  better  conditions  than  those  under  which 
he  entered  it.  There  was  at  least  some  display  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  crowd  closed  about  the 
royal  carriage,  stood  upon  its  steps,  clung  to  the  box, 
climbed  on  to  the  roof,  hung  on  behind.  The 
deputies  kept  as  near  as  they  could,  loudly  assuring 
the  people  of  the  good  intentions,  the  large  promises 
of  the  King.  It  was  not  until  after  nine  that  the 
King  at  last  left  Paris  behind  him  ;  it  was  late  when 
he  got  back  at  last  to  Versailles.  The  Queen,  who 
had  been  informed  hour  by  hour  by  couriers  of 
what  was  happening  in  Paris,  came  to  greet  him, 
but,  according  to  one  account,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
revolutionary  cockade  in  his  hat  she  drew  back  in 
scorn  and  anger.  It  is  probable  enough  that  Marie 
Antoinette  would  feel  angry  at  the  sight  of  a  son 
of  France  with  the  symbol  of  insurrection  on  his 
forehead. 
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CHAPTER    LIII 

SAUVE    <JUI    PEUT 

The  King  returned  to  a  changed  W'rsailles.  Ru- 
mours had  reached  Paris  during  that  day  of  Parisian 
exultation  which  only  served  to  increase  the  triumph 
of  the  city.  It  was  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that 
many  of  the  King's  most  intimate  relations,  coun- 
sellors, and  friends  had  tied  from  X'ersailles,  were; 
flying  from  France.  The  men  whom  the  peojjle 
already  were  denouncing  as  the  conspirators  of  the 
plot  of  July  I  I  had  fled  from  the  fear  of  retribution 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  they  had  dreamed  of 
crushing.  The  very  sons  of  Prance,  the  Grand 
Captains,  as  Brantome  would  have  called  them, 
the  men  whose  place  was  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
the  ministers  of  the  Six  Days,  were  flying  igno- 
miniously  from  the  dangers  they  had  provoked.  It 
might  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  history  offers 
no  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  this  of  the  First 
Emigration.  It  certainly  offers  few  as  pitiable. 
The  men  who  had  imperilled  the  monarchy,  the 
men  whose  duty  it  was  rather  to  die  than  to  desert 
their  King,  were  speeding,  as  fast  as  horses  could 
help    them,   to    put    their  own   persons  into  safety. 

1  2 
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The  emigration  appears  to  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed, to  have  had  the  approval  of  the  King 
himself — one  further  proof  of  his  hopeless  unking- 
liness.  But  there  was  one  man  in  the  courtly 
counsels  who  saw  the  madness  of  the  act. 

Talleyrand  had  an  important  interview  with  the 
Count  d'Artois  at  Marly  during  the  night  of  July  i6. 
When  Talleyrand  presented  himself  at  the  residence 
of  d'Artois,  the  latter  was  already  in  bed.  He  ad- 
mitted his  visitor,  however,  and  there,  during  two 
hours'  conversation,  Talleyrand  explained  all  the 
dangers  of  the  situation,  and  entreated  the  prince  to 
lay  them  before  the  King.  The  Count  d'Artois  was 
moved  at  this  intelligence ;  he  got  up,  repaired  to 
the  palace,  and,  returning  after  a  pretty  long  absence, 
declared  to  Talleyrand  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  with  the  King,  determined  as  he  was  to  give 
way  rather  than  to  have  one  drop  of  blood  shed 
through  his  resistance  to  the  popular  movements. 
*  As  to  myself,'  added  the  Count  d'Artois,  *  my 
mind  is  made  up ;  I  am  off  in  the  morning,  and  will 
leave  France.'  Talleyrand  vainly  besought  the 
prince  to  give  up  such  an  intention,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  it  might 
have  for  him  in  the  immediate  present,  andTor  his 
rights  and  those  of  his  children  in  the  future.  The 
Count  d'Artois  was  obstinate,  and  in  the  end 
Talleyrand  said  to  him  :  '  In  that  case,  Monseigneur, 
there  is  nothing  now  left  for  each  one  of  us  but  to 
think  of  his  own  interests, -since  th;e  King  and  the 
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princes  desert  theirs  as  well  as  those  of  monarchy.' 
'  Quite  so,'  replied  the  prince  ;  '  that  is  what  I 
advise  you  to  do.  Whatever  may  happen,  I  can 
never  blame  you  ;  always  reckon  on  my  friendship.' 
The  next  morning  the  Count  d'Artois  emigrated. 

The  Count  du  Paroy,  who  was  one  of  the  none 
too  numerous  nobles  who  remained  with  his  King, 
gives  in  his  memoirs  a  very  valuable  account  of  the 
first  flight  of  princes,  the  account  of  one  who  was 
intimate  with  the  princes,  who  was  intimate  with  the 
Court.     He  relates  how  on  the  evening  of  July  16, 
before  the  pitiful  pilgrimage  to   Paris,   the    Count 
d'Artois,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
the  Princes  of  Conde  and  Conti,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
and  the  Duke  d'Enghien  took  farewell  of  his  Majesty 
before  leaving  his  Majesty's  kingdom.     The  greatest 
precautions  were  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  Count 
d'Artois  out  of  Versailles  without  being  discovered. 
One    of    the    first,    one    of    the    most    assertive 
difficulties  was  the  immediate,  the  amazing  need  of 
money.     D'Artois  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  depart, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  short  of  money,  that  he  had 
to  send  round  the  hat  to  all  his  friends,  and  even  so 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to 
raise  so  poor  a  sum  as  three  hundred  louis.     The 
father  of  the  Count  de  Paroy,  who  was  at  Versailles 
as   a  deputy  to  the  Assembly,  lent   the  Count  de 
Vaudreuil,  who  was  departing  with  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois, thirty  louis,  all  that  he  had  about  him,  for  the 
service  of  the  prince  his  master.     With  the  money 
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thus  hastily  and   unceremoniously  raised   d'Artois 
*  made  ready  to  fly  from  the  country  to  which  he  was 
not  to  return  for  so  many  weary  years. 

D'Artois  left  the  palace  at  break  of  day,  the  better 
to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  people  who  hated  him, 
who  had  rejoiced  to  hear  that  in  the  Palais  Royal  a 
price  was  upon  his  head.  He  crossed  in  silence  the 
sleeping  town  and  joined  a  regiment  that  was  wait- 
ing in  readiness  to  protect  the  flight  of  a  son  of 
France.  He  took  the  menaces  addressed  to  him 
with  much  seriousness.  The  Duke  de  Liancourt 
had  warned  him  that  he  would  be  proscribed  by  the 
people  of  Paris.  He  was  so  convinced  that  he  was 
the  object  of  a  terrible  and  special  hatred,  that  for  a 
certain  distance  from  the  town  he  had  arranged  that 
his  carriages  were  to  be  escorted  by  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  far  the 
prince's  fears  were  justified  ;  it  would  scarcely  be  a 
nice  point  to  decide  how  far,  even  if  those  fears 
were  well  founded,  a  prince  of  the  blood  was  justified 
in  abandoning  his  sovereign,  and  the  cause  that 
sovereign  represented,  in  order  to  assure  his  own 
personal  safety.  Those  who  do  not  admire  the 
character  of  the  Count  d'Artois  compare  his  conduct 
to  that  of  a  soldier  who  runs  away  from  the  battle- 
field. Those  who,  whether  they  admire  d'Artois  or 
not,  seek  to  justify  him,  maintain  that  Louis  gave 
up  the  cause  when  he  decided  on  a  policy  of  non- 
resistance,  and  that  the  cry  of  the  devil  take  the 
hirwiermost   was   as  justifiable  for  a  prince  of  the 
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blood  as  for  anyone  else.  The  effect  of  what  was 
not  done  we  cannot  guess  ;  the  effect  of  what  was 
done  was  disastrous  to  the  monarchy.  But  d'Artois' 
thoughts  were  not  of  the  monarchy ;  they  were  of 
himself,  and  he  fled  from  France. 

His  flight  was  not  accomplished  without  some 
risk.  The  Count  d'Artois  and  his  companions  ar- 
rived unrecognised  and  uninterfered  with  at  Charle- 
ville,  where  the  Count  d'Esterhazy  was  in  garrison 
with  his  regiment.  He  urged  the  Count  d'Artois  to 
rest  for  a  while  at  Charleville,  and  invited  him  to 
dinner.  The  prince  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
while  the  company  were  at  table  a  hasty  message 
was  brought  to  d'Esterhazy  that  his  troops  were 
mutinying  on  account  of  a  rumour  that  the 
Count  d'Artois  had  fled  from  Paris  and  was  in 
Charleville.  In  this  emergency  d'Esterhazy  ordered 
the  general  to  be  beaten,  assembled  his  regiment  in 
the  barracks,  and  marched  them  outside  the  town 
as  if  for  some  important  manoeuvres,  while  in  the 
meantime  d'Artois  slipped  out  of  the  town  in  another 
direction,  and  was  joined  later  on  by  d'Esterhazy 
and  a  handful  of  horsemen  upon  whom  he  could  rely, 
and  who  escorted  the  prince  as  far  as  the  frontier. 
Paroy  relates  the  Charleville  adventure  on  the 
authority  of  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  who  accom- 
panied d'Artois.  After  crossing  the  frontier,  he  made 
the  best  speed  he  could  to  Turin,  to  entreat  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Men  of  the  sword  like  the  Princes  of  Cond^,  of 
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Conti,  of  Lambesc,  fled  precipitately.  Men  of  the 
robe,  like  Barentin,  like  Breteuil,  like  Villedeuil, 
followed  their  example.  Their  one  thought  was  to 
get  out  of  France  as  quickly  as  possible.  Un- 
doubtedly France  was  no  longer  safe  for  them. 
The  people  of  Paris  were  no  longer  the  only 
enemies  that  the  Conspirators  of  July  1 1  had  to 
fear.  All  France  was  now  aroused  ;  the  spirit  of 
revolution  was  spreading  ;  if  Lambesc  and  Conde, 
Broglie  and  Conti  valued  their  lives  beyond  all 
things,  it  was  obviously  time  for  them  to  bestir 
themselves  and  put  their  persons  beyond  the  reach 
of  injury.  But  an  observer  like  Burke,  noting 
this  flight  of  princes  and  of  peers  of  France,  might 
have  anticipated  his  words  about  the  extinction  of 
the  age  of  chivalry.  The  throne  of  France  was 
indeed  doomed  when  those  whose  swords  should 
have  been  the  first  drawn  to  defend  it,  whose  blood 
should  have  been  the  first  shed  in  its  cause,  were 
the  first  to  seek  safety  in  ignominious  exile,  the 
first  to  leave  their  King  to  his  fate. 

On  the  Saturday,  July  i8,  some  one,  presumed 
to  be  Cadet  de  Vaux,  came  to  Bailly  and  told  him 
that  on  the  previous  day,  being  at  Franconville,  on 
the  Pontoise  road,  he  had  seen  a  troop  of  cavaliers 
galloping  by  at  full  speed,  a  troop  composed  of  many 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  Court  who  were  the  most 
noted  at  the  moment-  Cadet  de  Vaux  assured 
Bailly  that  if  he  had  any  force  at  his  command 
he  would  have  arrested  the  runaways.     Bailly  said 
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nothing,  but  in  his  heart  he  confesses  that  he  was 
exceedingly  glad  that  Cadet  de  Vaux  was  unable  to 
carry  out  his  wish,  for  it  seemed  to  Bailly  that  it  was 
far  better  that  these  gentlemen  should  take  to  flight 
than  be  brought  to  Paris.  That  they  should  receive 
justice  would  be  well  and  good,  but  to  please  Bailly 
it  should  be  justice  with  all  due  forms  of  law,  and  he 
feared  that  the  justice  they  would  have  found  in  Paris 
would  have  been  of  a  rough  and  ready  sort  in  the 
then  temper  of  the  people.  How  very  right  he  was 
in  this  belief  he  was  soon  to  learn.  Of  d'Artois  he 
wrote  that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had  then  any 
thought  of  war  or  of  counter-revolution,  and  that  his 
one  thought  was  for  his  own  safety.  '  And  yet  I 
do  not  think,'  adds  Bailly,  '  that  if  he  had  remained 
and  had  behaved  himself  well  he  would  have  been 
in  the  slightest  danger.' 

But  the  flight  was  not  confined  to  princes  and 
peers,  to  sons  of  France,  and  men  of  the  sword. 
There  were  women  whom  the  informal  judgment  of 
the  Palais  Royal  proscribed  as  hotly  as  it  proscribed 
the  princes  and  the  captains.  Most  of  all  Madame 
de  Polignac  was  hated  by  the  people,  and  on  the 
night  of  July  16,  Madame  de  Polignac,  disguised  as 
a  waiting-maid,  mounted  the  box  seat  of  the  carriage 
which  was  to  take  her  from  France.  It  must  be  said 
of  Madame  de  Polignac  that  it  was  not  mere  fear 
for  her  own  safety  that  drove  her  into  flight,  or  that 
it  was  even  her  wish  to  go  at  all.  In  going  she 
obeyed  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  who  herself  was 
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only  forced  to  counsel  this  flight  by  the  insistence 
of  others.  Madame  Adelaide,  the  eldest  of  Louis 
XV I. 's  aunts,  had  warmly  urged  Marie  Antoinette 
that  the  presence  of  Madame  de  Polignac  at  the 
Court  was  a  peril  for  the  Duchess  and  a  peril  for  the 
Queen.  At  first  the  Queen  was  bitterly  reluctant  to 
part  from  the  friend  to  whom  she  was  so  deeply 
attached.  The  friendship  of  the  two  women  had 
been  sometimes  stormy,  but  of  late  it  had  grown 
stronger  and  closer,  and  the  Queen,  in  her  loneliness 
and  peril,  dreaded  the  thought  of  parting  from  her 
friend.  It  was  made  plain  to  her,  however,  that 
the  safety  of  the  duchess  lay  only  in  flight.  She 
gave  her  consent.  The  actions  of  the  Court  were 
so  closely  watched  that  she  was  unable  to  be  present 
when  Madame  de  Polignac  went  away,  but  she  wrote 
her  a  few  pathetic  words  of  farewell. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Polignac,  their 
daughter,  the  Duchess  de  Guiche,  the  Countess 
Diane,  and  the  Abbe  de  Baliviere  set  ofl"  in  company 
for  Switzerland,  taking  the  greatest  pains  to  avoid 
recognition.  To  be  recognised  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  people  probably  meant  death.  Every- 
where they  went  in  their  agonising  journey  towards 
the  frontier,  when  they  heard  their  names  men- 
tioned, and  they  were  often  mentioned,  it  was  with 
the  liveliest  expressions  of  hatred.  It  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion,  while  stopping  in  a  village,  they  were 
only  saved  from  discovery  by  the  ready  wit  of  the 
abb6  who  accompanied  them,  and  who  lulled  the 
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suspicions  of  the  villagers  by  telling  them  that 
Necker  had  been  recalled  and  that  the  hated 
Polignacs  had  fled  the  kingdom.  Hearing  the  abbe 
speak  so  strongly,  the  villagers  took  him  and  his  com- 
panions to  be  excellent  patriots  and  let  them  depart 
in  peace.  At  Basle  Madame  de  Polignac  met  Necker, 
and  was  the  first  to  tell  him  of  his  recall  and  of  the 
wild  work  in  Paris.  Then  she  got  across  the  frontier 
and  into  long  years  of  exile.  She  never  saw  the 
Queen  again. 

News  of  this  first  flight  reached  Paris  soon.  On 
the  evening  of  July  17,  Gouverneur  Morris  was 
sitting  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bottle  of  claret  at 
the  tavern,  when  he  was  joined  by  a  deputy  from 
Brittany  who  was  full  of  news.  News  of  the  recall 
of  Necker,  news  of  the  resignation  of  the  ministry, 
'  except  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  who  says  he  never 
accepted ;'  news  more  surprising  still  that  '  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Polignac,  M. 
de  Vaudreuil,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  Committee 
Polignac,  have  decamped  last  night  in  despair.' 
Gouverneur  Morris  thereupon  told  his  informant 
that  travelling  might  be  useful  to  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
and  that  therefore  it  might  be  well  if  he  visited  foreign 
parts.  To  the  sturdy  republicanism  of  Morris  the 
flight  seemed  an  absolute  advantage,  a  cleansing  of 
the  Augean  stables.  As  name  after  name  of  note 
was  added  to  the  list  of  fugitives,  his  only  reflections 
were  that  there  would  be  places  in  abundance  to  give 
away,  and  that  of  course  there  would  be  an  abun- 
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dance  of  intrigue  to  get  them.  He  found  delight,  as 
a  stranger  and  as  an  American,  in  reflecting  that 
'  the  whole  conspiracy  against  freedom  is  blown  up 
to  the  moon.'  According  to  Ariosto,  all  lost  things 
are  carried  to  the  moon.  Probably  Morris  had  not 
Ariosto  in  his  mind,  but  his  phrase  was  as  apt  as  if 
he  had.  The  cause  which  the  flying  princes  repre- 
sented was  certainly  carried  to  that  moon  where  all 
lost  causes  linger. 

News  of  the  flight  soon  spread  from  Paris  into 
the  provinces.  Arthur  Young,  sitting  at  the  ordinary 
at  Colmar,  heard  an  officer  describe  his  flight  from 
Paris  and  relate  that  the  Count  d'Artois  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  except  Monsieur  and  the  Due 
d' Orleans,  the  whole  connection  of  Polignac,  the 
Marshal  de  Broglie,  and  an  infinite  number  of  the  first 
nobility  had  fled  the  kingdom  and  were  daily  followed 
by  others.  The  officer  also  said  that  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Royal  Family  were  in  a  really  dangerous  situa- 
tion at  Versailles,  without  any  dependence  upon  the 
troops  near  them,  and  in  fact  more  like  prisoners 
than  free  people. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Miles  to  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  from  Frankfort  on  July  30,  1789,  begins  by 
saying  that  a  private  letter  from  Basle  mentions  that 
Monsieur  Necker,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  passed  through  that  place  on  his  return  to 
Paris  at  half-past  seven  last  Saturday  morning.  Mr. 
Miles  immediately  drops  into  French  in  order  to  ex- 
,  press  his  opinion  of  the  returning  statesman.     '  C'est 
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un  charlatan  enivre,  qui  va  se  perdre  dans  unc  revo- 
lution   dont    il    ne    peut   pas  voir  les  suites.'     The 
criticism  would  have  delighted   Mirabeau  by  its  use 
of  the  epithet  he  found  the  most  apt  for  his  enemy. 
Miles  returns  to  his  own  language  in  the  same  letter 
to  paint  a  lively  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  first 
flood    of    emigration.       Marshal     de     Broglie    was 
reported  to  be    at    Hesse-Darmstadt.     The   Count 
d'Artois  was  expected  every  moment  at  the   Hotel 
de  I'Empereur  in   Frankfort.      Miles  observed  that 
the  fact   of  the  count  takino^  this  route  occasioned 
much  speculation,   and  equally  so  that   Marshal  de 
Broglie    should    be     in     the     neighbourhood.      He 
conjectured  that  the  Count    d'Artois  and    the   late 
commander-in-chief  were  sent  to  negotiate  for  foreign 
troojis  to  support  the  tottering  throne  of  his  most 
Christian   Majesty.      Two  days  later,  on  August   i, 
Miles  wrote  again  to  tell  the  duke  that  he  might  judge 
of  the  impression  which  the  Revolution  in  France  was 
making  from  the  fact  that  every  carriage  that  arrived 
in  Frankfort  from  the  Limburg  side  of  the  country 
was    supposed    to    contain  fugitives  from    Paris   or 
Versailles.     On  the  6th  he  records  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  de  Conti  at  the  Maison   Rouge  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  kept  his  rooms,  waited  upon  only  by  his 
own  servant,  while  the  master  of  the  house  and  his 
servants  were    forbidden    to    enter    the    apartment. 
Some  justification  for  this  mystery  is  to  be  found  in 
Miles's  statement  in  the  same  letter,  that  Frankfort 
was  not  judged  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  fugitives, 
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as  it  was  said  that  the  magistrates  would  deliver 
them  up  on  the  first  requisition.  There  were  safer 
places  for  the  emigrants,  and  London  was  one  of 
them.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Miles  from  Mr.  T.  Somers 
Cocks,  written  from  Charing  Cross  on  August  25 
the  same  year,  says  :  *  We  are  crowded  with  French- 
men, who  come  every  week  from  their  own  country 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  ours,  many  of  whom  rejoice 
when  they  are  safely  landed.'  Mr.  Cocks  declared 
that  he  used  to  look  upon  France  as  a  more  civilised 
nation,  and  could  not  have  conceived  that  they 
would  have  been  guilty  of  such  barbarities  and 
cruelty,  and  he  winds  up  with  the  whimsical  reflec- 
tion, '  The  King  of  France  must  now  be  sensible  of 
his  mistake  in  having  intermeddled  in  the  American 
war.     It  has  come  home  to  him.' 

With  the  emigration  the  King  found  himself 
in  a  position  of  peculiarly  painful  loneliness.  His 
kinsmen  and  his  chief  nobility  abandoned  him. 
The  Queen,  it  is  true,  was  with  him,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  her  proud  spirit  chafed  very 
bitterly  at  the  inaction  of  the  King.  He  could 
scarcely  count  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers.  He 
had,  it  would  seem,  to  endure  the  insolence  of  his 
lackeys.  Besenval  relates,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  him,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  being 
present,  when  the  King  was  reading  a  letter,  a 
servant  who  was  in  the  room  actually  craned  over 
the  King's  shoulder  to  try  to  read  what  was 
written.     The  King,  in  a   burst   of  anger,  caught 
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up  a  tongs,  and  was  about  to  strike  the  rascal,  when 
Besenval  gently  restrained  him,  whereupon  the 
King's  anger  suddenly  turned  to  tears.  In  the 
deserted  palace,  in  the  lonely  suites  of  rooms  that  had 
once  been  so  brilliant,  there  were  no  longer  men  of 
daring  mind  and  ready  hand  to  plan  enterprises  for 
destroying  Paris,  for  clapping  the  Assembly  into 
prison,  for  crushing  the  Revolution  with  army  after 
army  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  King.  But  it 
was  whispered  and  believed  that  other  plots  were 
hatched  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  plots,  even 
baser  plots,  not  against  the  enemies  of  the  throne 
but  against  the  very  occupant  of  the  throne. 

One  story  is  so  strange,  it  has  had  so  much 
currency,  it  has  been  so  widely  credited,  that  it 
must  needs  be  recorded.  It  is  accepted  by  many 
historians ;  the  chief  evidence  in  its  support  is  a 
manuscript  narrative  by  M.  Sanquiaire  de  Souligne, 
who  stated  that  he  received  all  the  details  from  a 
fellow-prisoner  at  the  Conciergerie  who  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Count  d'Estaing.  According 
to  this  story  or  legend,  some  of  those  royalists  who 
were  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Revolution  fancied 
that  in  the  King  himself  they  found  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  its  defeat.  They  distrusted  his  weak- 
ness, they  disdained  his  good  nature,  they  detested 
his  vacillations.  They  thought  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  dignity  of  the  throne  was  so  grimly 
menaced  he  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  as  the  represen- 
tative of  French  royalty.     They  found  in  him  no 
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leader.  They  reverenced  in  him  no  king.  In  their 
hearts  they  were  longing  to  be  well  quit  of  him. 
What  they  longed  for  in  their  hearts  they  began, 
according  to  the  story,  to  plan  in  their  minds. 
News  came  to  the  ears  of  Count  d'Estaing  that 
there  was  a  plot  afoot  against  the  King's  life.  How 
the  news  came  to  d'Estaing  we  are  not  told,  but  the 
news  seems  to  have  been  explicit  and  comprehensive. 
On  a  certain  night,  at  a  certain  hour,  the  King  was 
to  be  done  to  death  by  assassins  guided  and 
prompted  by  a  great  person  at  Court.  The  count 
was  at  first  incredulous,  but  he  told  Louis  what  he 
had  heard,  and  obtained  the  King's  permission  to 
stay  close  by  him  on  the  indicated  night.  The 
story  goes  that  in  the  dead  of  night  the  attempt  was 
made,  that  the  King,  accompanied  by  d'Estaing, 
faced  the  assassin  or  assassins  himself,  and  that  a 
man  who  held  a  dagger  in  his  hand  and  who  con- 
fessed to  the  intended  crime,  was  secretly  killed  and 
his  body  disposed  of  in  order  that  the  horrible 
business  might  be  hushed  up.  But  the  story  blew 
abroad,  as  all  such  stories  will,  and  many  of  the 
royalists  who  were  still  attached  to  Louis  not  only 
believed  in  its  truth,  but  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  its  prime  instigator  was  none  other 
than  the  King's  own  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois. 
But  it  may  well  be  believed  that  while  there  were 
fanatical  monarchists  who  thought  the  King  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  monarchy,  and  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  clear  him  from  their  path,  the  Count 
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d'Artois  was  not  among  them.  If  the  attempt  were 
ever  made  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  Count 
d'Artois  was  indeed  privy  to  it,  but  in  the  absence 
of  all  certainty  the  historian  has  to  rely  upon  pro- 
bability, and  probability  is  against  d'Artois'  share  in 
such  a  fratricidal  conspiracy.  His  intelligence  was 
too  limited,  his  nature  too  narrow,  his  vices  too 
common,  and  his  virtues  too  insignificant  to  equip 
him  for  monumental  crimes  and  merciless  states- 
manship of  this  temper.  The  story  is  the  less  likely 
as  d'Artois  was  neither  the  direct  heir  to  the 
throne  nor  a  possible  regent  in  the  case  of  his 
brother's  death.  It  seems  of  a  piece  with  the 
wholly  absurd  legend  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  poison  d'Artois  after  his 
flight  to  Turin. 

It  would  seem  hard  to  defend  this  first  emigration. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  royalists  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  set  a  lamentable,  a  terrible  examj)le. 
Even  if  the  mob  orators  of  the  Palais  Royal  did, 
in  the  exaggeration  of  their  zeal,  set  a  price  upon 
the  heads  of  princes  like  d'Artois,  like  Condc,  and 
like  Conti,  even  if  the  lives  of  these  princes  were 
not  idly  threatened  but  were  seriously  imperilled,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  justified  or  even  ex- 
cused in  retreating  from  the  danger.  I'Y-ar  is  con- 
tagious ;  if  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  rode  off  in 
a  panic  at  the  first  menace,  what  protest  could  fairly 
be  made  against  the  nobles  and  the  gentlemen  who 
were  to  follow  their  example  by  the  thousand  and 
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the  ten  thousand  when  the  danger  was  immediate 
and  mortal  ?  The  great  waves  of  emigration  which 
were  to  drain  France,  in  the  view  of  Taine  and  of 
those  who  think  with  Taine,  of  her  best  and  bravest 
blood  followed  as  by  a  law  of  nature  that  first  ripple 
that  reached  beyond  the  frontier.  The  fear,  again, 
so  plainly,  even  so  pitiably,  manifested  by  the  chiefs 
of  one  party  was  eminently  calculated  to  confirm 
the  belief  of  the  other  party  in  its  invincible  strength 
and  its  unlimited  power.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  have  happened  if  the  princes  and  the 
nobles  had  stood  fast  instead  of  flying,  but  at  least 
we  may  confidently  assert  that  things  could  not 
possibly  have  gone  worse  for  the  monarchy  and  the 
royal  cause. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  gallant  action  that  might  have  discon- 
certed gallanter  spirits  than  d'Artois,  Conde,  and 
Conti.  It  was  said  at  the  hour,  observes  the  Abbe 
Papot  in  his  anti-revolutionary  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  Count  d'Artois  and  Conde  ought  to 
have  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  royalists, 
ought  to  have  rallied  beneath  their  banners  all  that 
was  left  of  loyal  in  the  army,  and  by  armed  force 
restored  to  the  crown  its  honour  and  its  prerogatives 
by  crushing  its  adversaries.  It  was  easy  to  say  so 
much  ;  it  was  very  difficult  to  do  so  much.  Loyalty 
in  the  army  was  an  uncertain  and  hourly  diminishing 
factor ;  even  a  mercenary  army  must  have  pay  or 
pillage,  and  there  was  no  money  for  the  one  purpose, 
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no  special  opportunity  for  the  other.  As  for  the 
nobility  and  the  gentry  in  general,  they  lacked  a 
common  purpose,  a  common  cause  and  a  common 
strength.  On  the  one  hand,  their  power  as  a  party 
in  the  triple  system  of  the  State  had  been  slowly 
wearing  away  for  generations.  While  as  an  order 
they  retained  the  privileges  that  made  them  detested 
and  often  detestable,  they  had  lost  the  strength,  had 
lost  the  unity  that  allowed  them  to  assert  and  that 
enabled  them  todefend  those  privileges.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  their  number,  not  indeed  a  large  pro- 
portion, but  still  a  consjjicuous  proportion,  had  been 
affected  by  the  new  ideas,  had  been  captivated  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Encyclopa.*dists,  had  been  alkired 
by  theories  of  liberty  and  equality,  had  worshipped, 
with  Lafayette,  the  star  of  Washington,  had  dreamed 
the  dreams  of  d'Aiguillon  and  shared  the  heady 
aspirations  of  Noailles.  With  no  army,  with  a 
nobility  either  scattered  and  enfeebled  or  divided 
against  itself,  with  no  money  to  purchase  soldiers  of 
other  States  or  to  reward  their  own,  it  was  hard 
indeed  for  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  to  hope  to 
make  an  effective  stand  against  the  enemies  of  the 
King.  Hut  their  greatest  difticulty  of  course  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  King's  most  dangerous  enemy,  in 
all  that  concerned  his  kingship,  was  the  King  him- 
self Louis  XVI.  could  not  inspire  enthusiasm  ; 
would  not  sanction  resistance,  when  resistance  would 
have  been  of  any  use  ;  did  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  he  might  have  played,  or  the 
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ignominy  of  the  part  he  was  condemned  by  his  own 
consent  to  play.  A  king  who  will  not  fight  for 
his  kingdom  cuts  a  very  pitiable  figure.  All  that 
Louis  believed  in,  revered,  held  precious,  was  at 
stake.  Nay,  more,  all  that  he  believed  and  that  those 
who  were  of  his  party  believed,  and  still  believe,  to 
be  the  best  for  France  and  for  the  world  was  at 
stake.  Yet  he  was  too  vacillating,  too  weak,  too 
phlegmatic,  to  strike  a  blow  or  to  let  other  and 
stronger  hands  strike  blows  in  its  defence.  The 
qualities  that  may  make  a  commendable  citizen  do 
not  of  necessity  compose  an  admirable  king.  Louis 
had  neither  the  determination  to  be  the  King  of  the 
old  order  and  to  stand  or  fall  fighting  for  it,  nor  the 
astuteness  to  make  himself  the  King  of  the  new 
order  and  to  guide  the  Revolution  while  he  appeared 
to  accept  it.  The  one  course  was  possible,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  for  a  son  of  France  to  have 
fallen  at  the  head  of  his  friends  in  defence  of  a  throne 
that  he  believed  to  come  to  him  from  God  than 
to  end  as  it  was  fated  that  he  was  to  end.  The 
other  might  have  proved  impossible,  but  at  least  it 
was  a  thing  to  try,  a  game  to  play,  a  game  indeed  to 
win,  a  little  later,  if  the  King  had  been  sane  enough 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  was  a  man  of  genius 
who  could  save  him  if  man  or  genius  could,  and 
that  his  name  was  Mirabeau.  Louis  was  neither  a 
dastard  nor  a  dullard,  but  he  forgot,  what  that  brother 
ruler  remembered,  that  it  was  his  trade  to  be  a  King, 
and  he  forgot  it  at  the  time  of  all  times  when  it  was 
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most  his  duty  to  remember  it.  And  so,  while  history- 
must  condemn  those  pale,  unhappy  princes,  spurring 
for  their  very  lives  along  the  highroads  to  the  frontier, 
flying  from  the  throne  that  was  as  yet  unthreatened 
and  the  flag  that  had  not  yet  fallen  to  the  dust,  history 
remembering  the  kind  of  king  for  whose  sake  it  was 
their  duty  to  remain  and  put  their  own  worthless 
lives  in  peril,  must  admit  that,  human  nature  being 
for  the  most  part  a  sorry  matter,  this  scurry  of 
princelings,  this  flrst  emigration,  was,  if  quite  unfor- 
givable, also  quite  understandable. 
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CHAPTER   LIV 

THE    SPREADING    OF    THE    FIRE 

Those  who  seek  to  find  excuse  for  the  first  emigra- 
tion and  for  the  flight  of  the  princes  lay  stress  upon 
the  condition  of  France  at  this  moment.  They  urge 
that  while  the  National  Assembly  had  succeeded  in 
diminishing  the  authority  of  the  King  and  in  degrad- 
ing the  throne,  it  had  not  itself  any  real  authority  to 
put  into  the  place  of  the  authority  that  it  had  over- 
thrown. It  could  prevent  and  it  had  prevented  the 
executive  from  using  the  old  forces  at  its  command 
to  overawe  public  opinion,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
powerless  to  guide  that  public  opinion  in  any 
orderly  direction.  It  could  not  keep  the  peace,  it 
could  not  secure  property  or  life  ;  it  was  indeed  in- 
cessantly disclaiming  any  right  to  usurp  any  of  the 
legal  functions  of  that  executive  whose  action  it  had 
practically  rendered  helpless.  What  wonder,  it  was 
asked,  if  men  fled  from  a  country  where  the  real 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  not 
allow  others  to  act,  and  who  would  not  or  could  not 
act  themselves  ? 

For  the  moment  the  administration  of  France 
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was  in  the  most  curious  condition.  A  kind  of 
triumvirate  existed ;  the  National  Assembly  stand- 
ing for  Augustus  Caesar,  the  Parisian  Assembly  of 
Electors  for  Antony,  and  the  King  for  Lepidus. 
Each  possessed  very  differing  degrees  of  power,  and 
each  was  considerably  troubled  by  what  power  it  did 
possess.  The  King,  the  nominal  head  of  the  State, 
sulked  in  his  deserted  palace,  friendless,  ministerless, 
almost  alone  in  his  humiliation  and  his  bewilderment. 
The  National  Assembly  was  sorely  perplexed  by 
the  difficulties  that  began  to  pour  in  upon  it,  by  the 
action  of  Paris  and  the  action  of  the  provinces.  The 
Assembly  of  Electors  in  Paris  was  sorely  perplexed 
by  the  Palais  Royal  and  by  the  mob  and  by  its  own 
unauthorised,  unorganised  existence. 

If  the  King  was  the  most  to  be  pitied,  perhaps 
the  National  Assembly  was  most  harassed.  Of  late 
its  consultations  had  been  seriously  agitated.  On 
the  very  morrow  of  the  day  which  had  seen  Paris 
conquering  her  King,  at  a  moment  when  the  path 
of  the  triumphant  Revolution  promised  to  be  all  a 
path  of  peace,  with  much  gracious  speech-making  and 
distribution  of  wreaths  and  civic  dignities,  the  As- 
sembly was  called  to  the  consideration  of  very  grave, 
very  momentous  problems.  In  those  far  American 
forests,  not  unknown  to  Lafayette,  a  man  might  strike 
a  light  for  some  harmless,  even  for  some  admirable 
purpose — the  temporary  hearth,  the  temporary  illu- 
mination— and  in  a  breath  cause  conflagration  to 
spread  before  and  about  him  in  miles  on  miles  of 
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devastation.      This  in  some  degree  was  what   the 
National  Assembly  had  done. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  France  was 
taking  fire  after  a  fashion  that  was  naturally  discom- 
posing to  a  newly  born  National  Assembly  anxious 
to  be  above  all  things  constitutional,  anxious  indeed 
to  be  In  most  things  loyal  and  monarchical.     The 
France  that  was  not  Paris,  the  paralysed  body,  as  it 
has  happily  been  called,  around  that  great  central 
heart,  had  not  waited  for  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  to 
show  that  it  was  awakening  to  activity  and  to  action  ; 
that  it  was  quickened  from  its  atrophy  by  the  new 
conditions.      The    sudden    vitality  created  by  the 
summoning  of  the  States-General,  by  the  elections, 
by  the  early  meetings  and  quarrels,  by  Tennis  Court 
oaths  and  Third  Estate  triumphs,  had  had  its  effect 
upon    the  provinces  as  well  as  upon  Paris.     The 
weary  wretch  whom  Arthur  Young  had  met  upon 
the  highway,  the  hardly  human  creature  whom  he 
discerned  to  be  a  woman,  the  premature  hag  who 
had  uttered  to  the  English  traveller  her  dull  belief 
in  some  wonders  that  the   National  Assembly  was 
yet  to  accomplish  for  the  poor,  had  folk  of  her  kind 
all  over  France  who  suddenly  became  aware  that 
their  interests  were  being  made  the  subject  of  serious 
consideration,    that    there   was   a   great   Assembly 
specially  called  in  Paris  to  consider  and  to  redress 
their  wrongs.     It  dawned  upon  their  dulled  Intelli- 
gences too,  no  doubt,  that  if  their  wrongs  were  thus 
to  be  considered,  to  be  redressed,  if  they  were  al- 
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lowed  to  voice  their  complaints,  as  it  were,  into  the 
very  ear  of  the  King,  they  might  do  something  with 
their  hands  as  well  as  with  their  voices,  and  make 
good  in  their  own  neighbourhood  the  claims  they 
had  already  asserted  in  the  charters  that  had  been 
carried  to  Paris.  There  was  no  need  for  men  in 
such  a  mood  to  wait  for  the  news  of  the  fall  of  a 
Bastille. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  spread  fast, 
as  such  news  will  spread,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
carrying  to  every  corner  of  France  the  tidings 
of  what  the  Parisians  had  done  for  themselves.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  closely  the  question 
whether  certain  politicians  did  or  did  not  employ 
special  means  to  spread  the  report  of  the  fall  of  the 
fortress.  There  was  not  need  for  anyone  to  take 
thought  for  the  propagation  of  such  news.  It  spread 
like  the  forest  fire.  But  though  it  encouraged  a 
kindred  act  wherever  the  news  came,  and  as  fast  as 
the  news  came,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  set  the  example  of  armed  dis- 
turbances in  the  other  great  towns  or  that  Paris 
prompted  the  provinces.  The  provinces  really  had 
been  beforehand  with  Paris  in  insurrection.  One 
historian  has  computed  that  during  the  four  months 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  there  were  no 
less  than  three  hundred  risings  and  revolts  of  differing 
degree  and  intensity  all  over  France.  In  Poitou,  in 
Brittany,  in  Touralne,  in  Orleans,  in  Normandy, 
in  the  Isle  de  France,  in  Picardy,  in  Champagne,  in 
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Alsace,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  Nivernais,  in  Auvergne, 
in  Languedoc,  in  Provence,  there  were  disturbances, 
all  much  alike.  In  the  main  their  impulse  was  the 
need  for  food,  and  the  demand  of  the  rioters  was  for 
food.  Armed  bands  assailed  impartially  the  mansion 
of  the  noble,  the  well-to-do  farmhouse,  the  opulent 
abbey,  and  took  by  force,  for  nothing  or  for  the 
nominal  price  they  sometimes  chose  to  pay,  the  grain 
they  wanted. 

In  many  of  these  disturbances  the  marauders  were 
moved  by  a  kind  of  dim  belief  that  they  were  in 
the  right  in  what  they  did.  The  reforms  that  their 
charters  called  for  they  regarded  as  practically 
established.  Then,  under  the  new  conditions,  it 
seemed  that  to  wish  a  thing,  to  ask  for  a  thing,  was 
practically  to  have  that  thing.  They  had  called 
through  their  representatives  in  the  National  As- 
sembly for  the  abolition  of  this  due,  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  that  abuse,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
National  Assembly  was  going  to  prove  all-powerful, 
they  refused  to  pay  the  due  or  endure  the  abuse  any 
longer.  They  had  learned  to  shout  for  liberty,  and 
the  first  use  to  which  they  could  put  their  liberty 
was  to  get  the  food  which  they  lacked  from  those 
who  had  abundance.  It  is  certain  that  the  French 
peasantry  were  not  the  most  unfortunate  peasantry 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  they  had  many 
weary  grievances,  many  grim  woes,  to  complain 
of,  and  they  set  about  the  task  of  remedying  those 
grievances  and  woes  in  the  way  in  which  ignorance 
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suddenly   invested   with    force    always    begins    its 
work. 

If  their  first  desire  was  for  food,  they  had  other 
desires  as  well.  The  new  ideas  that  agitated  the 
philosophers,  the  new  schemes  of  social  and  econo- 
mical organisation,  had  penetrated,  in  a  confused 
but  infinitely  alluring  form,  into  the  cabin  of  the 
peasant,  and  the  peasant  was  eager  for  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  existing  conditions.  He  disliked  the 
nobles  who  had  been  tyrants,  if  they  were  no  longer 
tyrants,  and  he  was  ready  enough  to  lift  his  armed 
hand  against  their  castles  and  even  against  their 
lives.  He  hated  the  old  usages,  rights,  and  customs 
which  were  the  accompaniments  of  his  time  of 
serfdom.  Most  of  these  rights  had  fallen  into 
disuse ;  of  those  that  were  still  in  use,  the  enforce- 
ment was  often  mild  and  the  obedience  nominal. 
But  the  peasant  resented  their  existence.  The 
agitations  accompanying  the  elections  for  the  States- 
General  had  convinced  him  that  these  and  all  other 
'symbols  of  his  old  state  were  to  be  swept  away. 
It  was  with  a  kind  of  conviction  that  he  was 
acting  within  his  rights  that  he  threatened  the 
castles  and  their  castellans,  and  demanded  with  so 
much  eagerness  the  surrender  of  the  contents  of 
their  muniment-rooms  and  charter-chests.  For  if 
one  of  the  prompting  forces  of  the  new  peasants' 
war  was  the  procuring  of  bread,  another  was  the 
destruction  of  paper.  The  court-rolls  which  pre- 
served the  lists  of  the  feudal  duties  due  by  them  to 
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their  lords,  the  title-deeds  which  proved  the  right  of 
the  lord  to  hold  his  castle  and  to  exercise  the 
remains  of  feudal  rights,  were  the  main  objects  of 
the  peasants'  enmity.  They  believed  that  in  destroy- 
ing the  one  and  the  other  they  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  noble  to  exercise  the  old  authority,  and  the 
right  of  the  noble  to  reign  in  his  own  castle.  It  was 
in  this  belief  that,  in  Peinier  a  band  of  armed 
peasants  attacked  the  President  de  Peinier,  a  man  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  compelled  him  to  sign 
a  formal  act  by  which  he  renounced  all  claim  to 
seigniorial  rights  of  any  kind.  The  history  of  the 
castle  war,  in  its  earlier  stages,  was  a  history  of 
hungry  men  seeking  food,  of  men  oppressed  by  a 
privileged  class  seeking  to  destroy  the  privileges. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind — and  it  is 
not  always  borne  in  mind — by  those  who  write 
about  these  agitations  and  these  agonies  of  the  early 
Revolution,  that  agrarian  disturbances  and  provincial 
disorders  did  not  come  into  existence  for  the  first 
time  with  the  summons  of  the  States-General  and 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
frequent  episodes  in  the  history  of  France,  the 
accompaniments  of  any  popular  upheaval,  of  any 
political  unsettlement.  They  were  as  familiar  to  the 
France  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
as  they  were  now  to  be  familiar  to  the  France  of 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Brigands 
of  the  dawning  Revolution  were  but  the  immediate 
successors  to    Mandrin  and   his  men,  who,  in   the 
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middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  name 
of  the  Great  Companies,  waged  a  long  and  often 
successful  guerilla  war  against  intolerable  taxation. 
Mandrin  had  been  forty  years  in  his  felon's  grave 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  but  his  memory 
was  fresh  enough  and  green  enough  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  recalled  his  influence,  from  Franche- 
Comte  to  Auvergne,  to  set  them  an  example  when 
they,  in  their  turn,  saw  a  chance  of  taking  up  arms 
aofainst  a  sea  of  troubles.  Mandrin  was  but  the 
legitimate  successor  to  the  Croquants  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  but  suc- 
cessors to  the  much  earlier  Jacquerie.  The  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  is  written  all 
over  with  records  of  peasants'  wars.  The  terrible 
taxation  was  the  almost  invariable  cause.  The  rising 
of  peasants  at  Quercy  in  1624,  the  Rebellion  of  the 
Barefeet  in  Normandy  in  1639,  which  assumed 
something  of  the  proportions  of  a  civil  war,  the 
risings  against  the  taille  in  1643  in  Rovergue,  in 
Bas-Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  Angoumois,  all  these 
upheavals,  inspired  alike  by  misery,  characterised 
alike  by  brutality,  and  accompanied  alike  by  blood- 
shed, were  but  so  many  precedents  for  the  insurrec- 
tions that  flamed  up  all  over  France  after  the 
general  disorganisation  caused  by  the  new  condition 
of  things.  What  the  Croquants  did  against  their 
taxation,  the  insurgents  of  the  Revolution  did 
against  their  taxation,  and  the  privileges  that  made 
taxation  possible.     The  peasant  had  always  hated 
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the  castle — and  often  with  good  reason  for  his  hatred. 
The  serf  had  small  love  for,  and  small  reason 
to  feel  love  for,  the  manor  and  the  master.  The 
condition  of  things  in  1789  gave  the  peasant  a 
better  chance  of  turning  upon  the  noble  than  he  had 
had  perhaps  since  the  days  when  the  Jacks  laid 
siege  to  castles  and  cut  the  throats  of  castellans. 
But  the  inclination  had  been  there,  a  sullen  tradition 
through  the  generations.  It  was  not  begotten  by 
the  Revolution.  The  Revolution  did  no  more  than 
afford  a  sudden  delivery  to  the  long  labour. 

There  was  no  need  for  men  who  were  in  the 
temper  of  the  French  peasantry  to  wait  for  the 
example  of  the  Bastille  in  order  to  take  some  action 
against  their  enemies.  The  business  of  the  Bastille 
was  but  one  symptom  of  a  general  malady  that 
caused  outbreaks  in  all  directions.  There  were 
plenty  of  the  peasantry  to  believe  that  the  demands 
they  had  made,  the  desires  they  had  formulated  in 
their  addresses  to  the  National  Assembly,  were  de- 
mands that  would  certainly  be  met,  were  desires  that 
would  certainly  be  gratified.  The  wish  for  the 
abolition  of  detested  privileges,  for  the  repeal  of 
detested  taxation,  seemed  to  their  rudely  awakened 
minds  to  be  synonymous  Math  abolition,  with  repeal, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  moreover,  a  general  charter  of 
reprisals  against  those  who  had  possessed  the  privi- 
leges and  enforced  the  taxation.  But  action  that 
was  irregular,  casual,  sporadic,  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.     The  news  of  that 
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victory  spread  over  disturbed  France  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  Along  every  road  where  coaches  ran, 
along  all  the  King's  highways,  the  news  was  carried 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  horses  could  ride  and  wheels 
turn.  On  the  very  day  of  its  fall  men  galloped  with 
the  national  cockade  in  their  hats,  drew  the  reins  of 
their  steaming  horses  in  the  market-places  of  the 
nearest  towns  to  Paris  and  proclaimed  the  good 
news,  coloured  with  much  comment,  of  the  death 
of  tyranny  and  the  birth  of  liberty.  It  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  popular  indignation,  a  new  example  for 
pdpular  passion  to  follow.  Every  town  had  its 
Bastille  ;  might  not  every  town  have  patriots  to 
hurl  it  to  the  ground  }  And  so  bad  news  poured 
and  continued  to  pour  in  upon  a  National  Assembly 
eager  to  regenerate  the  world  and  harassed  by  the 
problem  of  how  to  keep  order  in  a  few  provinces. 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly, 
on  July  17,  just  after  everybody  had  congratulated 
everybody  else  upon  the  peace  of  Paris  and  the 
reconquest  of  her  King,  the  Mayor  of  Poissy  pre- 
sented himself  and  demanded  to  be  heard.  He 
had  an  alarming  tale  to  tell.  The  Brigands  had 
made  their  appearance  in  Poissy  and  in  Saint-Ger- 
main and  were  committing  all  manner  of  crimes  and 
outrages  with  which  he  and  his  were  wholly  unable  to 
cope.  He  therefore  besought  the  National  Assembly 
to  put  an  end  to  these  disorders.  A  deputy  pointed 
out  that  this  was  not  within  the  powers  of  the 
Assembly,  being  the  business  of  the  still  existing 
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executive  and  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  The  argu- 
ment, accurate  enough  in  theory,  was  hardly  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  state  of  France.  In  any  case, 
however,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  that  evening. 
With  the  morrow,  Saturday,  July  i8,  Poissy  and  its 
perturbations  were  again  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  Assembly.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
disturbances  were  serious.  It  was  the  old  business — 
hunger  and  the  hatred  born  of  hunger  against  those 
who  were  supposed  to  conceal  grain ;  while  the 
popular  discontent  was  as  usual  taken  advantage  of 
by  all  that  riffraff  whose  advantage  lay  in  disturbance, 
whose  possibilities  of  plunder  were  enlarged  by 
popular  riot.  An  undisciplined  mob  had  risen  in 
Poissy  and  in  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  barracks  and  public  buildings,  had 
seized  upon  an  unhappy  miller  named  Sauvage,  who 
was  accused  of  defrauding  the  people,  had  dragged 
him  to  the  Town  Hall,  condemned  him  in  a  mock 
trial,  and  hacked  off  his  head.  Another  miller  named 
Thomassin,  accused  of  the  same  crime,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  The  National  Assembly  imme- 
diately resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Poissy  to 
calm  the  popular  fury,  and  eleven  deputies,  headed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  set  off  with  all  speed  to 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye.  There  they  found  all  quiet. 
Thomassin  had  been  carried  to  Poissy,  and  to  Poissy 
the  deputies  hastened.  All  the  place  was  in  a  fer- 
ment. A  crowd  was  raging  round  the  prison  where 
Thomassin  was  confined.     Every  man  in  the  crowd 
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carried  some  kind  of  weapon.  There  was  no  muni- 
cipal officer  in  the  place  to  face  the  difficulty  ;  one 
had  fled,  another  was  absent ;  there  was  no  military 
force  of  any  kind  ;  Poissy  was  in  the  hands  of  rioters 
howling  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  eleven 
deputies  stood  alone  against  a  multitude.  They 
behaved  courageously  and  wisely.  The  Bishop  of 
Chartres  got  on  to  a  chair  and  harangued  the  mob, 
argued,  urged,  implored  that  Thomassin  should  be 
given  fair  trial.  Now  his  entreaties  swayed  the  mob 
and  now  their  desire  for  vengeance.  Thomassin 
was  dragged  out  of  the  prison,  and  the  sight  of  the 
man  made  the  mob  more  furious  than  ever.  There- 
upon the  bishop  and  the  deputies  fell  upon  their 
knees  before  the  crowd  and  passionately  demanded 
mercy  for  the  man.  The  inexorable  crowd  would 
only  accord  as  much  delay  as  would  allow  for  the 
finding  of  a  confessor  and  the  erection  of  a  gallows. 
But  that  much  delay  proved,  in  the  event,  enough. 
The  inhabitants  of  Saint-Germain-en- Laye  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Poissy  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  as  to  where  Thomassin  ought  to  be 
hanged  ;  Poissy  apparently  Insisting  that  Saint-Ger- 
main and  Saint-Germain  that  Poissy  was  the  proper 
spot.  The  deputies  took  advantage  of  this  dis- 
agreement to  renew  their  entreaties,  and  they 
succeeded  In  persuading  the  belligerents  to  consent 
that  Thomassin  might  accompany  them.  With 
furious  threats  that  if  the  deputies  did  not  see  that 
justice  was  done  to  Thomassin  they  too  should  be 
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hanged,  the  rioters  reluctantly  permitted  the  deputies 
to  take  Thomassin  away,  and  they  carried  him  with 
fear  and  trembling  and  by  dubious  and  quiet  ways 
back  to  Versailles,  where  they  consigned  him  to  the 
prison. 

While  the  bishop  and  his  companions  were  so 
gallantly  engaged,  the  Assembly  was  occupied  with 
things  trivial  and  things  grave.  At  one  moment 
the  president  was  solemnly  announcing  the  assu- 
rances of  M.  de  Breze,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  that  as  the  Assembly  did  not  approve 
of  his  addressing  them  with  his  hat  on,  albeit  that 
was  the  old  usage,  he  would  do  so  no  more.  At 
another  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  was  invoking  the 
aid  of  his  colleagues  against  a  mob  which  had 
seized  two  hussars  at  the  very  door  of  the  Hall 
and  was  threatening  to  hang  them.  The  threat 
would  have  been  carried  out  if  they  had  not  been 
rescued  by  the  deputies.  After  some  vague  discus- 
sion as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  dealing 
with  the  disturbances,  which  seemed  to  be  so  largely 
upon  the  increase,  the  Assembly  elected  a  new 
president  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt 
and  adjourned  until  the  following  Monday. 

On  that  Monday,  July  20,  the  disturbances  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  in  the  provinces 
were  again  brought  prominently  before  the  notice 
of  the  Assembly.  News  kept  pouring  into  Versailles 
of  the  riots  in  the  country ;  every  mail,  every 
messenger,    brought   fresh    tidings    of    trouble,    of 
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disaster.  The  question  was,  what  could  the  National 
Assembly  do  for  peace,  for  order,  for  tranquillity  ? 
In  the  first  place  it  could  listen  to  the  report  by 
Camus  of  the  affair  at  Poissy.  It  could  ajiplaud 
Goupil  de  Prefeln  when  he  reminded  them  that  in 
Rome  a  civic  wreath  was  allotted  to  him  who  saved 
the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  that  they,  no  less  Roman, 
should  vote  solemn  thanks  to  the  Hishop  of  Chartrcs 
and  his  companions.  But  the  Asseml)ly  could  not 
always  hope  to  quell  insurrection  by  the  hands  of 
lion-hearted  bishops.  Indeed  some  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  no  right  to 
be  suppressing  insurrections  at  all.  and  that  the 
sole  business  of  the  deputies  was  to  occupy  them- 
selves without  ceasing  in  making  the  Constitution 
and  in  rejecting  any  discussion  that  was  not  directly 
relative  t<:>  that  business.  There  was  m)  more 
reason,  according  to  these  thinkers,  for  pacifying 
disturbances  in  Saint-Germain  or  Poissy  than  in  the 
depths  of  Brittany  or  of  Provence.  They  argued 
that  if  the  Assembly  implicated  itself  in  one  such 
turmoil,  it  ought  logically  to  carry  itself  bodily  into 
every  province  and  every  town  where  there  might 
happen  to  be  disturbances.  They  insisted  that  they 
were  not  sent  by  their  constituents  to  act  as  justices 
of  the  peace  or  as  police  magistrates,  but  to  build  a 
new  order  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  While  they 
were  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  a  good  action  to 
save  the  life  of  some  poor  devil  from  a  gang  of 
rascals,  they  maintained  that  this  was  the  business 
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and  the  duty  of  Individuals,  not  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  that  the  Assembly,  by  Interfering  In 
such  matters,  was  running  the  risk  of  teaching  the 
people  to  reject  its  intervention  and  to  refuse  Its 
requests.  But  the  Assembly,  as  a  whole,  could  not 
or  would  not  adopt  this  attitude,  could  not  stand 
aloof  from  a  difficulty  with  which  there  was  no  one 
else  to  deal.  The  question  was  how  to  deal  with 
the  difficulty.  In  the  general  dearth  of  suggestions 
deputies  were  willing  to  listen  to  Lally-Tollendal, 
who,  eloquent  as  ever,  had  his  plan  to  propose.  He 
thought  that  the  disorders  spreading  In  the  provinces 
might  be  allayed  by  a  proclamation  reminding  the 
people  that  the  King  and  the  Assembly  had  done 
much  to  merit  their  confidence,  calling  upon  all 
good  citizens  to  restore  order  ;  and  authorising  the 
formation  of  a  burgess  militia  under  municipal 
authority. 

Other  speakers  made  suggestions  for  or  against 
the  proclamation.  Then  Robespierre  rose.  He 
was  still  an  obscure  man  In  the  national  councils, 
but  he  was  growing  more  confident  in  himself  He 
had  accompanied  the  King  to  Paris,  he  had 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  an  armed  people,  he  had 
been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  sight  of  soldiers 
among  the  insurgents,  he  had  been  thrilled  by  the 
animation  of  the  Palais  Royal,  he  had  rejoiced  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Bastille  and  exulted  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  guard.  All  these  things  had 
incited  him  more  than  ever  to  advance,  more  than 
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ever  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  Assembly,  to 
give  utterance  to  the  extreme  opinions  which  he 
entertained.  Now  he  rose  and  opposed  vigorously, 
vehemently,  the  motion  of  Lally-Tollendal.  We 
must  love  peace,  he  said,  but  we  must  also  love 
liberty.  He  declared  that  the  motion  was  unjust, 
that  it  would  only  serve  to  set  tocsins  ringing.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  peace  that  reigned  in  such  provinces 
as  Brittany  and  Burgundy,  and  hv.  urged  the 
Assembly  to  refuse  so  precipitate  a  measure.  It 
was  Robespierre's  first  triumph.  Suj)p()rted  by  de 
Gleizen,  sup[)orted  by  Buzot,  he  carried  his  point, 
and  Lally-Tollendal's  motion  was  for  the  moment 
set  aside.  But  it  was  destined  to  be  heard  of  again 
under  tra-jic  conditions. 
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CHAPTER    LV 

THE    LANTERN 

While  so  many  princes  and  captains  were  flying 
across  the  frontier,  one  object  of  popular  detestation 
sought  to  escape  by  a  pretence  of  the  ultimate 
emigration.  Foulon  was  most  unpopular  ;  his  name 
and  that  of  his  son-in-law,  Berthier  de  la  Sauvigny, 
stood  high  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed  persons  which 
was  current  in  the  Palais  Royal.  Foulon  was  said 
to  have  expressed  the  heartless  suggestion  that  the 
starving  peasantry  might  eat  grass,  to  have  declared 
that  if  ever  he  were  minister  he  would  compel  them  to 
browse  like  cattle.  Possibly,  even  probably,  he  had 
never  said  such  words,  but  the  people  believed  he 
had,  and  hated  him  for  it,  hated  him  too  for  his 
association  with  the  Duke  de  Broglle.  Berthier,  his 
son-in-law,  was  hated,  partly  because  he  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Foulon,  partly  because  he  was  supposed 
to  have  helped  to  provision  the  troops  massed 
against  the  capital.  Foulon  felt  that  he  was  in 
danger,  endeavoured  desperately  to  avoid  the  danger. 
He  caused  news  of  his  death  to  be  spread  abroad, 
even  had  a  sham  funeral,  and  then  hid  himself  in 
his  country  house  at  Viry.     His   hiding-place  was 
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betrayed  by  his  own  servants.  He  was  seized  by 
the  peasants  of  the  place  on  July  22  and  dragged 
on  foot  to  Paris,  tied  to  a  cart,  with  a  bundle  of  hay 
on  his  back,  a  crown  of  thistle  on  his  head,  a  chain 
of  nettles  round  his  neck.  He  was  seventy-four 
years  old. 

He  had  passed  those  four  and  seventy  years 
with  no  more  dishonour  than  hundreds  of  his 
countrymen.  He  had  been  the  intendant  of  the 
French  army  during  the  war  of  1756;  had  fulfilled 
his  task  with  skill,  and  had  earned  a  reputation  for 
great  hardness  in  the  requisitions  of  the  invaded 
countries.  He  was  supposed  to  have  great  financial 
ability ;  he  had  made  a  great  fortune  and  many 
enemies.  He  was  said  to  be  a  strict  master :  he 
was  not  an  ungenerous  man,  for  during  the  severe 
winter  that  preceded  and  inaugurated  the  year  of 
Revolution  he  had  spent  sixty  thousand  francs  in 
giving  employment  to  the  poor  on  his  estate.  Now, 
in  the  very  dusk  and  evening  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
made  Minister  of  Finance,  one  of  that  unlucky 
administration  which  Louis  XVI.,  in  one  of  his 
unluckiest  moments,  had  established  in  the  hope  of 
fighting  the  States-General.  It  was  the  briefest 
and  vainest  of  administrations  ;  it  was  disastrous  to 
all  concerned,  and  most  immediately  disastrous  to 
Foulon.  It  has  been  said  that  his  enemies  worked 
upon  the  popular  mind — that  is  the  common  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  an  unpopular  man  :  we  may  as 
well  believe  that  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  Foulon 
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had  a  firmer  foundation  than  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  and  the  jealousies  of  his  rivals.  The 
very  heat  and  passion  of  the  popular  hate  of  Foulon, 
the  very  rapture  of  its  delight  in  his  capture  and 
humiliation,  show  that  the  popular  mind  believed., 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  in  Foulon  it  beheld  one  of 
its  bitterest  enemies.  And  the  popular  hatred 
of  Foulon  was  conferred  in  only  less  degree  upon 
Foulon's  son-in-law,  Berthier  de  la  Sauvigny. 
Berthier  was  a  capable,  earnest  man  of  business. 
The  best  thing  to  set  to  his  account  was  that  he  had 
devoted  some  of  his  time  and  intelligence  to  the 
reduction  of  taxation ;  the  worst,  that  he  was 
believed  to  be  implicated  in  the  military  conspiracy 
against  Paris. 

When  the  captors  of  Foulon  had  brought  their 
victim  to  Paris  they  gave  him  up  to  the  charge  of 
Andre  Arnould  Aclocque,  who  was  the  President  of 
the  district  of  Saint-Marcel.  The  charge  was  not 
an  agreeable  one.  Aclocque  was  a  brave  man,  an 
able  man,  a  man  of  great  physical  strength.  He 
had  been  a  carabineer  in  his  youth;  now,  in  his 
fortieth  year,  he  was  a  brewer  like  Santerre,  and  a 
man  of  fortune  and  influence  in  his  district.  He 
was  a  man  whose  courage  and  nerve  would  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  any  emergency,  would  enable 
him,  later,  to  rescue  from  imminent  danger  a  more 
illustrious  being  than  poor  Foulon.  But  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  if  he  found  the  responsibility  of 
guarding    Foulon   something   too    heavy   for   him. 
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After  a  time  he  handed  the  prisoner  over  to  the 
Commandant  Carrette,  under  whose  charge  he 
was  taken  to  the  Town  Hall  with  a  guard,  and 
escorted  by  an  ever-increasing  crowd.  At  the  Town 
Hall  he  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  Great  Hall, 
while  the  distraught  Assembly  deliberated  upon  his 
fate. 

The  Committee  of  Electors  were  already  gravely 
troubled  by  another  arrest.  On  the  previous  day, 
July  21,  they  had  heard  from  the  municipality  of 
Compiegne  that  Berthier  had  been  arrested  in 
obedience  to  the  belief  that  such  arrest  had  been 
ordered  by  the  authorities  in  Paris.  In  a  sense  the 
belief  was  justified.  The  real  authorities  in  Paris, 
the  authorities  of  the  Palais  Royal,  had  proscribed 
Berthier.  But  nominal  authority  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  Committee  sent  back  to  say  that 
no  such  order  had  been  issued,  that  Berthier  was  not 
condemned,  not  even  accused,  and  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  The  Compiegne  municipality  answered 
that  the  popular  indignation  against  Berthier  was  so 
great  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life  was  to 
send  him  to  Paris  to  prison.  Then  the  Committee 
decided  to  send  an  escort  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
men  to  Compiegne,  with  two  electors,  Etienne  de  la 
Riviere  and  Andre  de  la  Prede,  to  bring  in  the 
prisoner.  It  would  probably  have  been  better,  so 
Bailly  reflected  later,  if  a  much  slighter  guard  had 
been  sent.  With  some  four  horsemen  for  escort 
it   might   well   have    been   possible   to   effect    the 
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journey  without  danger.  But  the  fear  that  the 
prisoner  would  be  carried  off  by  the  people  was  so 
great  that  the  large  force  was  sent,  which  by  its 
number  only  served  to  arouse  curiosity  and  swell 
the  crowd  of  spectators.  In  any  case,  Bailly  reflected 
later,  the  end  would  ^have  been  what  it  was,  seeing 
how  strong  was  the  determination  to  destroy  the 
captive. 

How  hopeless  any  attempt  at  legality  of  pro- 
cedure was  at  the  moment  is  shown  by  Bailly's  own 
melancholy  confession  concerning  this  arrest  of 
Berthier.  When  it  was  known  that  the  unauthorised 
arrest  had  to  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the 
prisoner's  safety  the  Parisian  Assembly  decided  that 
seals  should  be  set  upon  Berthier's  papers  and  com- 
missioned its  president  to  give  the  order.  Bailly 
advances  this  order  as  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  administration  was  misunderstood  at  the  time. 
'  I  was  its  true  president,'  he  asserts  ;  '  he  whose 
duty  it  was  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Assembly, 
considered  as  a  municipality,  was  the  chief  of  the 
municipality.'  Bailly  was  that  chief,  Bailly  was  the 
only  absolutely  legal  magistrate.  But  the  spirit  of 
such  assemblies  is  always  independent.  When  this 
one  acted  by  its  'president,  it  believed  itself  to  be 
exercising  more  emphatically  its  power  than  when 
Bailly  gave  orders,  even  its  own  orders.  In  doing 
this  the  Electoral  Assembly  had  not  thought  of  doing 
anything  of  which  Bailly  could  complain.  It  always 
showed  him  esteem  and  affection,  and  Bailly  declares 
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that  for  his  part,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
legality  of  their  powers,  he  had  always  loved  and 
respected  all  its  members  as  good  and  dear  colleagues, 
and  had  always  deferred  to  the  Assembly,  both  as  his 
elder  brother  in  public  functions  and  as  the  ever- 
venerable  body  that  had  saved  the  city  of  Paris.  All 
of  which  is  but  further  proof  of  Bailly's  amiability  as 
a  man  and  his  incapacity  as  a  leader  of  men. 

Now,  before  the  business  of  Berthier's  arrest  had 
been  duly  dealt  with,  Foulon  was  unexpectedly 
brought  before  the  perturbed  Assembly  in  the  Town 
Kail.  In  the  face  of  this  new  difficulty,  in  the 
face  of  the  furious  crowd  that  thronged  the  Place  de 
Greve  and  choked  the  Hall,  the  Committee  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  Berthier  and  despatched  a  messenger 
in  all  haste  to  Etienne  de  la  Riviere  to  put  off  his 
arrival.  In  the  meantime  they  made  all  the  efforts 
in  their  power  to  appease  the  mob,  which  was  howling 
for  the  death  of  Foulon.  The  one  idea  of  the 
Committee  was  to  save  the  wretched  old  man's  life, 
not  from  any  love  of  the  old  man,  but  from  their 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  the  b.oodless- 
ness  of  the  civic  insurrection  of  which  they  were  so 
proud. 

When  Bailly  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
at  the  Town  Hall,  he  was  immediately  informed  of 
the  fact  that  Foulon  had  been  arrested,  and  of  his 
captivity  in  the  building.  What  he  was  not  told, 
so  he  declares,  was  of  the  popular  fermentation  which 
indeed,  perhaps,  had  scarcely  developed  at  the  time 
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of  his  arrival.  Bailly  immediately  shut  himself, 
according  to  his  daily  custom,  in  the  room  of  the 
Committee  of  Subsistances,  attention  to  its  business 
being,  indeed,  imperative  at  a  time  when  the  safety 
of  the  State  depended  upon  the  provisioning  of  the 
capital.  He  remained  immersed  in  this  occupation 
until  two  o'clock.  Then,  on  quitting  the  Town  Hall, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  it  surrounded  by  a  clamorous 
mob  who  were  crying  aloud  for  justice  on  Foulon. 
Bailly,  apparently  taken  aback,  seems  to  have 
assured  the  mob  that  justice  would  be  done,  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  surety  and  would  be  duly  tried. 
Angry  voices  howled  back  at  Bailly  that  Foulon  was 
already  tried,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  hang  him. 
Bailly  characteristically  met  the  menaces  of  the 
multitude  by  expounding  ethical  principles  to  them. 
He  admitted  the  evil  reputation  of  Foulon,  he  ex- 
pressed no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  but  he  reminded  the 
malcontents  that  no  one  could  be  legally  recognised  as 
guilty  until  his  crimes  had  been  formulated,  and  until 
he  had  been  proved,  according  to  regular  procedure, 
to  have  committed  them.  He  pointed  out  with  a 
simple  pedantry  to  the  mob  that  was  raving  around 
him  that  all  these  precious  formalities  for  the  safety  and 
defence  of  the  innocent  had  to  be  observed  in  order 
to  give  society  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  but  that  neither  the  mob  nor  he,  their  first 
magistrate,  could  assume  that  right  without  becoming 
criminals  and  executioners.  Having  addressed  all 
these  fine  sentiments  to  men  who  answered  him  only 
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with  cries  that  Foulon  should  be  hanged  out  of  hand, 
Bailly  walked  calmly  away,  serenely  confident  that 
he  had  done  all  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  the  prisoner 
was  perfectly  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall. 
In  the  meantime  Foulon,  who  had  at  first  been 
kept  in  the  Great  Hall,  was  removed  for  greater 
security  into  another  hall,  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Queen,  which  was  not  a  public  hall  like  the  Great 
Hall.  At  this  the  crowd  grew  suspicious  that  Foulon 
was  being  spirited  away,  and  its  imprecations  and 
demands  increased  in  violence.  The  electors  were 
in  the  most  unhappy  position.  They  had  to  deli- 
berate under  terrible  conditions.  Outside,  louder  and 
more  menacing,  came  the  demands  for  Foulon's  life. 
The  one  hope  of  the  electors  was  to  get  Foulon 
conveyed  in  safety  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye  Saint- 
Germain.  There  at  least  he  would  be  safe  from  the 
violence  of  the  mob.  But  how  was  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  Lafayette  was  away  ;  Lafayette  was  sent 
for  ;  in  his  absence  persuasive  addresses  were  made 
to  the  people.  The  electors  seemed  to  think  that  all 
might  yet  be  well,  and  were  even  settling  down  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  a  new 
municipality  for  Paris,  and  to  consider  the  crime  of 
Caron  de  Beaumarchais  in  abstracting  papers  from 
the  archives  of  the  Bastille.  But  these  decorous  legis- 
lative processes  were  soon  interrupted.  The  crowd 
outside  had  increased  in  volume  and  proportionately 
inceased  in  ferocity.  Denunciations  of  the  electors 
for  attempting  to  shield  a  criminal  were  beginning  to 
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be  uttered.  There  was  wild  talk  of  burninof  down  the 
Town  Hall  and  involving  the  Committee  and  their 
captive  in  a  common  doom.  In  vain  did  many 
electors,  in  vain  did  many  priests,  endeavour  to  tran- 
quillise  the  mob.  In  vain  did  they  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lace not  to  dishonour  its  triumph  by  sullying  it  with 
the  blood  of  an  old  man  of  seventy-four,  whose  age, 
indeed,  should  not  shield  him  from  justice,  but  whose 
head  should  only  fall  under  the  sword  of  the  law. 

To  these  appeals  the  mob  only  replied  by  re- 
newed clamour  for  Foulon.  As  they  could  not  see 
the  prisoner,  the  people  began  to  imagine  that  he 
had  somehow  or  other  been  spirited  away  in  secret. 
To  satisfy  them  that  the  man  was  still  in  the  build- 
ing Foulon  was  made  to  appear  for  a  moment 
at  the  window  of  the  Hall  of  the  Queen.  The 
sight  of  their  enemy  only  renewed  the  rage  of 
the  people.  In  an  Instant  the  guards  were  pushed 
aside,  the  barriers  were  swept  away,  and  the  flood 
of  furious  humanity  poured  into  the  Great  Hall. 
Then  began  a  kind  of  horrible  comedy  between 
the  mob  and  the  electors.  The  mob  insisted 
upon  the  immediate  trial  of  Foulon.  The  electors 
tried  to  gain  time  by  urging  that  there  were  no 
judges  present  qualified  to  try  a  prisoner.  The  mob 
through  its  spokesmen  insisted  upon  the  electors 
acting  as  judges.  The  electors  replied  that  they  had 
no  power  to  do  so  ;  that  if  the  people  wanted  judges 
they  must  name  them  themselves.  This  the  mob 
proceeded  to  do,  calling  out  the  names  of  certain 
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popular  electors  and  ever  mingling  these  nomina- 
tions with  shouts  for  Foulon's  death.  The  electors, 
still  in  the  hope  of  gaining  time,  accepted  for  the 
most  part  these  popular  nominations.  Two  priests 
declined  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  condemn 
to  death.  Bailly  and  Lafayette,  who  were  nominated, 
were  absent.  These  places  had  to  be  filled  up,  and 
all  these  processes  took  time.  But  at  last  a  kind  of 
grotesque  tribunal  was  formed,  and  the  populace  in- 
sisted that  Foulon  should  be  arraigned  before  it. 
On  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
that  he  should  come  to  no  hurt,  the  wretched  old  man, 
suffering  and  fearing  through  all  those  agonising 
hours,  was  brought  by  his  four  guards  into  the  hall 
where  the  electors  were  endeavouring  desperately  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  an  organised  and  orderly 
tribune.  He  was  placed  on  a  little  chair  before  the 
president's  desk  and  a  number  of  persons  formed  a 
chain  around  him  to  keep  the  people  off.  Only  at 
this  moment,  as  it  seems,  did  Lafayette  arrive. 
Lafayette,  who  was  confident  that  his  words  could  at 
any  moment  bend  the  turbulent  Parisians  to  his  will, 
Lafayette  who  believed  that  he  could  count  upon  the 
devotion  of  the  Parisians,  who  hoped  that  his 
eloquence  could  hold  those  mad  passions  in  charge 
and  cool  that  frenzy,  spoke  for  some  half  an  hour, 
urging  respect  for  the  law,  entreating  permission 
to  carry  the  prisoner  to  the  Abbaye  Saint-Germain. 
Foulon  wanted  to  speak  himself,  stammered  out 
some  sentences  of  confidence  in  his  fellow-citizens 
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and  confidence  in  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
the  people.  Then  a  well-dressed  man,  whose  name 
history  does  not  preserve,  rose  up  and  asked  what 
need  there  was  of  further  judgment  upon  a  man  who 
had  already  been  judged  for  thirty  years.  Once 
again  Lafayette  spoke,  strove  to  save  him,  almost 
convinced  the  multitude,  who  applauded.  Foulon, 
in  his  fear  or  folly,  applauded  also.  The  crowd  saw 
the  action,  which  sealed  his  fate.  *  They  are  in  con- 
nivance ! '  they  shouted,  filled  again  with  their  old 
wild  idea  that  the  electors  were  seeking  to  trick  them 
and  justice  of  its  due.  *  Let  him  be  taken  to  prison  ! ' 
Lafayette  shrieked  once  more  for  the  last  time  and 
in  vain.  His  voice  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  hate 
with  which  the  mob  flung  themselves  upon  Foulon. 
His  guards  were  dashed  aside,  the  electors  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  raging  sea,  a  hundred  arms 
seized  upon  Foulon,  a  thousand  arms  struck  at  him. 
He  was  whirled,  helpless  and  piteous,  out  of  the 
Great  Hall,  hurled  down  the  steps,  and  dragged  to  the 
angle  of  the  Rue  de  la  Vannerie,  where,  from  a 
grocer  s  shop  a  great  iron  lantern  protruded,  hard 
by  a  bust  of  Louis  XIV.  There  was  no  more  hope 
for  Foulon  then,  no  talk  of  law  and  of  justice  could 
save  him.  Ferocity,  sure  of  its  victim,  saw  in  that 
harmless  lantern  the  appointed  instrument  of  his 
fury.  No  one  will  ever  know  to  whom  in  that  mad 
mob  that  idea  of  execution  came  ;  who  first  looking 
from  the  pale  imploring  face  of  the  old  man  to  the 
great  bar  of  iron  that  had  done  its  honest  duty  for 
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so  long  conceived  so  hideous  a  union.  Whoever 
thought  the  thought,  the  thing  was  easy  and  speedy 
to  carry  out. 

Foulon  was  forced  to  his  knees  and  made  to  beg 
pardon  of  God,  the  nation  and  the  King.  He  was 
made  to  kiss  the  hand  of  one  of  his  executioners.  He 
begged  piteously  for  his  Hfe  in  vain.  Twice  was  he 
suspended  by  a  rope  to  the  lantern,  twice  did  the 
cord  break,  and  twice  the  old  man,  on  his  knees, 
cried  for  mercy.  Some  were  compassionate  enough 
to  be  ready  to  cut  him  down  with  their  sabres  ;  but 
his  assassins  saved  him  till  a  fresh  rope  was  got ; 
and  he  was  then  hanged  for  the  third  time.  His 
two  gold  watches  and  his  money  were  carried  to 
the  Committee  of  Electors,  who  gave  a  receipt  for 
these  articles.  His  body  was  then  torn  down,  while 
the  mob  fought  for  fragments  of  his  clothes.  A  man 
cut  off  his  head,  stuffed  a  handful  of  hay  into  the 
mouth,  and  carried  this  trophy  about  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

Foulon  was  not  long  dead  when  Berthier  arrived 
in  Paris.  The  order  to  retard  his  arrival  could  not 
be  carried  out.  A  crowd  accompanied  Berthier  and 
his  escort  with  threats  and  curses.  On  arriving  at 
the  Barrier  Saint-Martin,  a  waggon  appeared,  con- 
taining boards  arranged  one  above  another,  with 
inscriptions  which  declared  that  he  had  robbed  the 
King  and  France,  that  he  had  devoured  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people,  that  he  had  been  the  slave  of 
the  rich  and   the  tyrant  of  the  poor,  that  he  had 
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betrayed  his  country,  and  the  like.  He  was  accused 
by  furious  voices  of  having  intended  to  cut  the  crops 
green,  both  to  feed  the  horses  of  the  troops  and  to 
raise  the  price  of  grain.  The  black  and  bitter  bread 
which  was  the  common  food  of  the  poor  was  thrust 
at  Berthier  on  the  points  of  pikes,  or  thrown  into  his 
carnage,  while  furious  voices  bade  him  behold  the 
bread  which  he  made  the  people  eat.  By  this  time 
evening  was  falling,  and  torches  illuminated  the 
hideous  procession  of  howling  men  and  raging 
women,  escorting  the  pale  prisoner  with  his  yet 
paler  guards. 

All  the  way  to  Paris  it  was  but  too  clear,  as 
Berthier  was  brought  along  under  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  power,  that  no  civil  power  would  be  sufficient 
for  his  protection.  At  Saint-Mery  the  savages  that 
had  just  murdered  Foulon  brought  the  head,  bloody 
and  muddy,  upon  a  pike  close  to  the  carriage  where 
Berthier  was  sitting.  Etienne  de  la  Riviere,  his 
conductor,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  say  that  it 
was  the  head  of  de  Launay,  but  Berthier,  it  appears, 
knew  better.  Etienne  de  la  Riviere  attests  that  he 
said  in  his  despair  :  '  I  should  believe  such  outrages 
as  these  without  example,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not 
experienced  still  more  cruel  insults.  He  was  a  God, 
I  am  but  a  man.' 

Etienne  de  la  Riviere  was  unable  to  lodge  him, 
according  to  his  orders,  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye, 
and  he  could  only  bring  him  to  the  Town  Hall. 
By  this  time  Bailly  had  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that 
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the  difficulty  was  not  to  be  met  by  maxims.  He 
had  procured  a  strong  guard  from  Lafayette  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  Berthier  to  prison,  if  possible, 
preparatory  to  his  trial.  It  was  nine  in  the  evening 
when  Berthier  was  brought  into  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Town  Hall  before  the  electors.  He  replied  with 
dignity  to  the  questions  of  Bailly :  '  I  have  obeyed 
your  orders.  You  have  my  papers  ;  you  are  as  well 
informed  as  I  am.'  The  interrogatory  was  pro- 
longed by  Bailly,  apparently  to  get  time ;  but  the 
Place  de  Greve  was  roaring  and  the  approach  of  the 
dreaded  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  was  announced. 
A  crowd  rushed  into  the  hall.  Bailly,  unsifted  in 
such  perilous  enterprise,  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  could  only  stammer  out  that  the  prisoner  must 
go  to  the  Abbaye.  Berthier  left  the  hall  accompanied 
by  Etienne  de  la  Riviere.  If  he  was  aware  of  his 
imminent  danger,  at  least  he  showed  no  sign  of 
fear.  He  had  not  far  to  go.  The  mob  was  now 
rehearsed  in  murder.  The  butchery  of  Foulon  was 
to  be  renewed.  As  soon  as  Berthier  reached  the 
Place  de  Greve,  he  was  seized  and  dragged  towards 
the  lantern  on  which  Foulon  had  been  hanged  so 
short  a  time  before.  But  Berthier  was  a  younger 
man,  and  Berthier  made  a  fiercer  end  of  it.  He  died 
fighting,  not  pleading.  He  snatched  a  gun  from 
one  of  those  about  him,  threw  himself  upon  his 
assailants,  and  fell  pierced  with  wounds.  A  dragoon 
of  Royal  Cravate  seized  the  body  and  cut  the  heart 
out  of  it.      Francis  Felix  Denon,  the  cook,  who  had 
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hacked  off  de  Launay's  head,  happened  to  be  hard 
by  and  he  was  compelled,  according  to  his  testimony 
given  some  months  later,  to  carry  it,  dripping  with 
blood,  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  Bailly  sat  help- 
less with  despair,  and  where  Lafayette  appealed  to 
Heaven  to  deliver  him  from  a  duty  which  com- 
pelled him  to  witness  such  horrors.  It  is  said  that 
the  comrades  of  the  ferocious  soldier  avenged  the 
honour  of  their  body  by  compelling  him  to  fight 
with  them,  and  he  fell  that  night  in  a  duel.  But 
some  hold  this  to  be  a  tale  fabricated  by  the  Two 
Friends  of  Liberty.  The  multitude  next  attempted 
CO  bring  in  their  victim's  head  on  a  pike,  and  were 
already  on  the  staircase,  when  the  paralysed  Com- 
mittee sent  word  that  no  admission  could  be 
allowed,  as  they  were  at  the  moment  sitting  and 
engaged  in  business.  In  these  terrible  moments, 
says  Bailly,  pretexts  had  to  be  made  use  of  to 
escape  from  these  atrocities.  There  was  a  real 
danger,  he  declares,  a  danger  it  was  useless  to 
brave,  for  those  who  attempted  to  speak  the  language 
of  justice  and  humanity  to  a  people  who  would 
listen  to  nothing,  and  who  regarded  whoever 
differed  from  them  as  himself  a  traitor. 

The  writer  of  the  famous  '  Tableaux  de  la  Revo- 
lution Francaise,'  which  the  Restoration  did  its  best 
to  destroy,  declares  that  probably  no  other  place  in 
the  world  presented  at  that  time,  and  more  especially 
upon  that  day,  a  collection  of  contrasts  more  bizarre, 
more   striking,    more   monstrous,    than    the    Palais 
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Royal.  He  declares  that  he  was  present  at  a  spec- 
tacle there  on  this  evening  which,  as  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find,  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  his 
mind. 

He  paints  the  scene  with  skill — the  time,  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  place,  the  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  houses  unequally  lighted  up.  Between 
the  alleys  illuminated  by  lamps  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees,  or  under  two  or  three  tents  set  up  for  re- 
freshments, assembled  a  crowd  composed  of  all  ages, 
all  ranks,  of  both  se.\es,  moving  together  without 
disorder  and  without  even  fear,  for  the  period  of 
danger  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Here  were 
soldiers  of  all  arms,  boasting  of  their  latest  exploits  ; 
here  were  young  women  talking  of  theatres  and 
amusements;  here  were  national  guards,  as  yet  with- 
out uniforms,  but  armed  with  bayonets  ;  here  were 
reapers  with  their  scythes  or  sickles  ;  here  were 
well-dressed  citizens  conversing  with  each  other. 
The  laughter  of  folly  resounded  near  to  a  political 
conversation  ;  the  discussion  of  a  debauch  hard  by 
the  trestles  of  a  mountebank  ;  here,  people  talked  of 
a  murder  ;  there,  of  the  song  from  a  vaudeville.  In 
the  space  of  six  minutes  the  spectator  might  fancy 
himself  to  be  in  a  smoking-room,  in  a  ball,  in  a  fair, 
in  a  seraglio,  in  a  camp.  The  disorder  and  the 
astonishment  which  it  caused  stimulated  a  confusion 
of  ideas  recalling  to  the  fancy  at  the  same  time 
Athens  and  Constantinople,  Sybaris  and  Algiers. 
Suddenly  a  new  sound  was  heard — the  sound  of  a 
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drum,  seeming  to  command  a  silence.  Two  uplifted 
torches  attracted  all  eyes,  and  their  light  displayed  a 
livid  bleeding  head  carried  on  a  pike  and  preceded 
by  a  man  who  cried  with  a  lugubrious  voice.  Let  the 
Justice  of  the  People  pass  by  !  The  spectators  stood 
struck  dumb,  while  twenty  paces  behind  the  evening 
patrol  in  uniform,  indifferent  to  the  sight,  passed  in 
silence  through  a  multitude  astonished  to  find  a  show 
of  public  order  blended  with  such  an  upheaval  of  all 
public  order  as  was  attested  by  the  hideous  remains 
that  were  paraded  with  impunity  before  all  eyes. 
That  was  not  the  final  horror  of  the  night  in  that 
fair  garden  where,  in  the  words  of  a  later  writer,  a 
year  before  good  society  came  on  leaving  the  opera 
to  chat,  often  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under 
the  mild  light  of  the  moon,  listening  now  to  the 
violin  of  Saint-Georges,  and  now  to  the  charming 
voice  of  Garat.  The  savages  who  carried  the 
remains  of  Berthier  entered  an  eating-house  in  the 
Palais  Royal  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Denon,  made  their  meal  with  Berthier's  heart  lying  on 
the  table.  A  crowd  came  and  demanded  the  heart, 
which  the  dragoon  obediently  threw  out  of  the 
window.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gratified  mob 
carried  the  ghastly  relic  about  in  triumph  in  a  nose- 
gay of  white  carnations.  Gouverneur  Morris  was 
walking  under  the  arcade  of  the  Palais  Royal  after 
dinner,  waiting  for  his  carriage,  when  the  head  and 
body  of  Foulon  were  introduced  in  triumph,  the 
head  on  a  pike,  the   body  dragged   naked  on  the 
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earth.     'Gracious    God,    what    a   people!'    is    the 
American's  grim  commentary. 

The  deaths  of  Foulon  and  Berthier,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  *  Discours  de  la  Lanterne  '  and  allowed 
Camille  Desmoulins  to  confer  upon  himself  the 
terrible  title  of  Procureur-G^ndral  of  the  Lantern, 
gave  birth  also  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  savage 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  crime  and  the 
criminals.  It  is  a  curious  error  to  suppose,  as  a 
great  number  of  historians  and  writers  of  memoirs 
do  suppose,  that  the  mass  of  the  public  heard  of  these 
popular  executions  with  an  active  repugnance.  They 
were  looked  upon  by  many,  if  not  with  approval  at 
least  with  acquiescence,  as  acts  of  rigorous  but  not 
unrighteous  judgment.  That  they  were  looked  upon 
by  many  with  more  active  approval  is  proved  by 
the  caricatures  and  pictures  of  the  period.  A  vast 
quantity  of  pictorial  representations  of  the  killing 
of  Foulon  and  of  Berthier  were  published  and  pro- 
mulgrated  throughout  the  lengrth  and  breadth  of 
France,  and  served  to  familiarise  Paris  and  the 
provinces  with  the  crimes  of  popular  passion  and 
make  them  callous  to  their  consequences.  Some  of 
these  pictorial  representations  were  miserable  things 
enough,  coarsely  drawn,  coarsely  coloured,  as  con- 
temptible as  works  of  art  as  they  were  dangerous  as 
instruments  of  political  propaganda.  But  others 
were  more  carefully  executed,  more  subtly  noxious. 
One,  which  was  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  proscribed  by  the  National  Assembly, 
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showed  a  man  in  mean  attire  seated  at  a  table  on 
which  a  number  of  decapitated  human  heads  are 
thrown.  He  is  counting  them  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
They  are  five  in  number.  They  are  the  heads  of 
Flesselles,  de  Launay,  Foulon,  Berthier,  and  another. 
The  man  who  is  making  up  his  list  decides  grimly 
that  he  has  need  of  fifteen  more  heads.  Even 
this  demand  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  moderate. 
The  list  of  proscriptions  posted  up  in  the  Palais 
Royal  soon  called  for  the  heads  of  more  than  twenty 
victims.  But  the  appearance  of  such  a  cartoon  so 
early  in  the  story  of  the  struggle  serves  to  show 
something  of  the  popular  feeling  of  the  hour. 
Perhaps  this  very  image  came  under  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Marat,  then  hotly  busy  in  stimulating  the  public 
zeal.  That  picture  of  a  man  of  the  people  counting 
the  fallen  heads  of  his  oppressors  and  demanding 
more  to  swell  the  desired  total,  was  curiously  pro- 
phetic of  a  certain  demand  which  the  Friend  of  the 
People  was  yet  to  make,  of  a  certain  political  theory 
which  Marat  was  yet  to  formulate  to  his  own  hurt 
and  the  hurt  of  France.  Even  Mirabeau,  in  his 
letters  to  his  constituents,  while  he  reproves,  con- 
dones these  outbursts  of  popular  passion.  The 
punishment  may  have  been  unceremonious,  informal, 
but  it  was  a  punishment  long  deserved  and  long 
withheld.  He  practically  echoes  the  cry  of  the 
herald  of  the  ghastly  procession.  Let  the  Justice  of 
the  People  pass  by !  Mirabeau  was  not  going  to 
imperil  his  popularity  and  his  influence  with  the  ex- 
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treme  party  by  condemning  any  of  their  actions.  It 
was  no  part  of  the  game  he  chose  to  play  to  interfere 
with  the  Parisians  in  the  exuberance  of  their  hate. 

He  contrasts  the  popular  punishments  with  the 
crimes  that  had  provoked  them,  recalls  the  cruelties 
and  injustices  of  the  old  order,  and  the  hideous  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  Paris,  and  asks  if 
more  blood  would  not  have  flowed  had  the  courtly 
conspiracy  triumphed  than  was  shed  by  a  provoked 
people  in  punishing  the  few  whom  it  had  been  led 
to  regard  as  the  chief  authors  of  its  evils.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  Mirabeau  was  careful  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  mob,  as 
perilous  to  liberty  as  the  plots  of  its  enemies. 
Camille  Desmoulins  went  further  still  when,  in  a 
note  to  his  '  La  France  Libre,'  he  speaks  of  the  mur- 
ders of  July  14  and  22,  and  declares  that  the  horror 
of  the  victims'  crime  surpasses  the  horror  of  their 
punishment.  '  At  last,'  he  says,  '  the  traitors  who 
wished  to  strangle  us  without  form  of  law  have  dis- 
appeared. They  have  undergone  the  law  of  Talion. 
Some  are  dead,  some  have  saved  themselves  by 
flight.  Like  the  Tarquins,  let  them  never  return  to 
the  country  which  has  cast  them  forth.' 

Lally-Tollendal  has  recorded  a  touching  incident 
of  this  tragedy.  He  was  roused  from  his  sleep  on 
that  July  morning  by  cries  of  grief^  and  a  young  man, 
pale  and  agitated,  rushed  into  his  room  and  flung  his 
arms  about  him  in  passionate  appeal.  The  young 
man  was  Berthier's  son.     He  begged  Lally-Tollen- 
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dal,  who  had  devoted  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  de- 
fending the  memory  of  his  own  father,  to  assist  the 
suppliant  in  saving  the  life  of  his  father,  of  at  least 
ensuring  that  he  should  be  heard  by  fitting  judges. 
Lally-Tollendal  Immediately  took  the  youth  to  the 
President  of  the  Assembly.     Unhappily  there  was 
no  sitting  in  the  morning ;  in  the  evening  it  was  too 
late.     At  the  first  sitting  Lally-Tollendal  hastened 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  terrible 
event.     He  spoke  in  the  name  of  a  son  whose  father 
had  just  been  murdered,  and  he  records  his  horror 
at  the  action  of  Barnave,  a  son  who  was  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  own  father,  and  who  rose  to    reproach 
Lally-Tollendal  for   feeling  where  he  should  only 
reason.     It  was  then  that  Barnave  asked  the  ques- 
tion which   he  was  afterwards  to  regret.  Was  the 
blood  which  has  been  shed  so  pure  }     Every  time, 
says  Tollendal,  that  he  raised  his  arms  in  the  midst 
of  his  declamations   he  showed   to   every  eye  the 
mournful  marks  of  recent  affliction  in  the  mourning 
which  he  wore  for  his  own  father,  mourning  which 
seemed  to  Lally-Tollendal  to  be  the  incontestable 
-witness  of  his  barbarous  insensibility.     Barnave  was . 
really  neither  barbarous  nor  insensible,  but  bethought, 
as  Mirabeau  thought,  that  these  excesses  were  but 
the    incidents    of    a    reaction   against    oppression. 
Barnave  soon  repented  of  his  question  concerning 
the   purity   of  the   spilt  blood.     He   wrote    in  his 
memoirs,  '  People  thought  that  I  had  a  ferocious  soul 
because  I   allowed  an  unfortunate  and  thoughtless 
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phrase  to  escape  me.'  It  is  the  inevitable  lot  of 
revolutionary  leaders  to  have  to  accept  in  some 
degree  responsibility  for  deeds  they  condemn,  lest 
by  condemning  they  come  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  reactionary. 

Lally-Tollendal  took  the  opportunity,  as  soon  as 
the  announcement  of  the  events  in  Paris  was  made  to 
the  Assembly,  of  bringing  forward  again  his  motion 
for  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Paris.  It  was 
received  with  no  greater  favour  than  before.  It  was 
supported  by  Mounier  and  by  others  who  thought  like 
Mounier,  but  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mirabeau, 
acting  in  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  his  letter 
to  his  constituents.  Mirabeau  declared  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Assembly  would  be  gravely  compro- 
mised by  such  action.  He  maintained  that  the 
chief  cause  of  disorder  in  Paris  was  the  want  of  au- 
thority that  existed  there  and  the  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  districts  and  the  electors.  He  con- 
cluded his  argument  by  suggesting  that  a  deputy 
should  be  sent  to  each  district  to  establish  a  centre 
of  correspondence  between  all  the  assemblies  in 
order  to  harmonise  them  and  make  them  work  to- 
gether. If  Mirabeau  dreamed  of  dominating  insur- 
gent Paris,  he  was  not  going  to  put  insurgent  Paris 
against  him  by  protesting  against  its  summary 
executions. 

Lally-Tollendal  replied  impetuously,  attacking 
Mirabeau.  A  man,  he  said,  aiming  his  words  at 
Mirabeau,  might  have  great  ability,  great  ideas,  and 
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still  be  a  tyrant.  The  debate  raged  on  all  through 
the  day  and  night  of  the  23rd.  The  Abbe  Gregoire, 
in  supporting  the  motion  for  the  proclamation,  sug- 
gested that  all  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
called  upon  to  tranquillise  the  people  in  the  name 
of  religion.  Volney  pointed  out  that  there  were 
actually  in  existence  in  the  capital  three  distinct 
powers,  the  Assembly  of  Electors,  the  Permanent 
Committee,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Assem- 
blies elected  by  the  Communes,  and  urged  that  some 
tribunal  was  necessary  to  keep  them  all  in  order. 
After  much  profitless  discussion  it  was  resolved  to 
meet  again  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  evening  a  pro- 
clamation of  a  kind  was  agreed  upon.  In  this  pro- 
clamation the  Assembly  called  upon  all  Frenchmen, 
by  virtue  of  the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the 
King  and  to  their  representatives,  to  establish  order 
and  restore  public  tranquillity.  It  admitted  that 
those  in  power  who  by  their  crimes  had  caused  the 
misfortunes  of  the  people  ought  to  be  punished,  but 
punished  only  after  formal  accusation,  trial,  and  con- 
viction according  to  the  law.  The  following  up  of 
crime,  of  treason  against  the  nation  was  the  duty  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

If  all  this  was  eminently  calculated  to  encourage 
insurgent  Paris,  it  is  probable  that  no  sterner  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  would  have  done 
much  to  discourage  it.  Yet  the  warmest  admirers 
of  the  Revolution  may  not  be  unwilling  to  admit  that 
some  sterner  protest  might  well  have  been  made,  if 
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only  for  the  Revolution's  sake.  It  was  no  question 
of  the  guilt  of  Foulon,  of  the  guilt  of  Berthier.  Had 
they  been  worse  than  the  worst  that  was  then  said 
of  them,  their  illegal  execution  was,  if  merely  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  to  be  deplored.  But  it  is 
easier  to  set  a  revolution  going  than  to  restrain  it 
when  it  is  once  afoot.  It  was  afoot  now  with  a 
vengeance,  and  already  anticipating  its  own  history 
in  establishing  terror  as  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
excellent  Assembly,  in  its  work  of  regenerating  man- 
kind, had  forgotten  that  for  the  most  part  man,  when 
enabled  with  impunity  to  kill,  will  kill. 
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CHAPTER   LVI 

THE   WILD    DEMOCRACY 

It  has  been  recorded  in  grave  histories  that   Bailly 
and  Lafayette,  shocked  by  the  murders  of  Foulon 
and   Berthier,  immediately  tendered    their    resigna- 
tions of  their  respective  offices  and  were  scarcely 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  change  their  minds.     Yet 
Bailly's  own  words  prove  conclusively  that  this  was 
not  the  case.     Bailly  expressed  pity  for  the  magistra- 
ture  which  had  not  the  power  to  prevent  crime  from 
being  committed  under  its  very  eyes,  but  he  had  no 
immediate  intention  of  quitting  his  office.     When 
Lafayette  came  to  him  and  announced  his  intention 
of  publicly  resigning  his  command  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  capital,  Bailly  argued  earnestly  with  him, 
urging  him  to  take  no  such  step.     Bailly  reasoned 
with  him  thus  :  that  he,  Bailly,  was  in  like  case,  and 
had  as  much  cause  for  resignation  of  his  office  as 
Lafayette,  that  he  was  only  too  anxious  to  resign  his 
office,  and  had  every  intention  of  doing  so  one  day 
or  other,  but  that  he  did  not  think  that  in  the  first 
moments  of  a  revolution  the  two  chiefs  of  adminis- 
tration, honoured  with  the  special  confidence  of  the 
'citizens,  could,   in   spite   of  whatever   sorrow  they 
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might  feel  at  the  crimes  they  were  compelled  to 
witness,  abandon,  without  making  themselves  blam- 
able,  and  even  perhaps  criminal,  administration  and 
public  life,  seeing  that  the  success  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  fate  of  the  Constitution  depended  upon  the 
tranquillity  of  Paris. 

Bailly  having  thus  made  it  plain  to  Lafayette 
that  he  had  no  thought  of  resigning,  Lafayette  in 
his  turn  eased  Bailly's  mind  by  frankly  admitting 
that  he  too  had  no  serious  intention  of  resigning,  as 
he  was  quite  convinced  that  his  resignation  would 
not  be  accepted,  but  that  he  was  only  going  to 
propose  it  in  order  to  teach  the  mutinous  people  a 
lesson.  Thus  reassured,  Bailly  consented  to  accept 
from  Lafayette  a  formal  letter  announcing  the 
general's  intention  of  resigning,  a  letter  in  which 
Lafayette  expressed  in  firm  language  and  clear 
terms  his  wish  to  leave  a  post  where  he  could  no 
longer  be  of  use,  as  he  had  evidently  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  He  also  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  districts,  signifying  to  them  his  reso- 
lution and  entreating  them  to  find  him  a  successor 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

This  elaborate  device  ended  exactly  as  Lafayette 
expected  that  it  would  end.  He  appeared  before 
the  Communal  Assembly  at  a  specially  convened 
evening  sitting,  burdened  with  the  replies  of  the 
different  districts,  all  calling  upon  him  to  withdraw 
his  resignation.  The  Communal  Assembly  joined 
eagerly  in  the  general  appeal.     One  member,  whom 
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Bailly  believes  to  have  been  named  Osselin,  went 
so  far  as  to  fling  himself  at  the  young  soldier's  feet  in 
an  agony  of  entreaty.  In  the  end  Lafayette  con- 
sented with  seeming  reluctance  to  do  what  he  had 
all  along  determined  to  do,  and  he  withdrew  his 
resignation  amidst  the  rapturous  applause  of  the 
Communal  Assembly,  which  promptly  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  that  Lafayette  was  once  again 
chief  of  the  National  Guard. 

Both  Bailly  and  Lafayette  may  well  be  excused 
for  feeling  that  there  was  need  of  strong  men  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  the  capital ;  their  error  was  rather 
in  assuming  that  they  were  the  strong,  the  indispen- 
sable men.  Lafayette  learned  on  the  day  of  the 
murders  of  Foulon  and  of  Berthier  that  he  could 
not  enforce  his  commands.  He  was  to  learn  it  time 
and  again  no  less  significantly.  Bailly  is  always 
complaining  in  his  memoirs  that  though  he  was  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  his  authority  was  incessantly  ignored 
and  his  advice  unsolicited  by  his  Assembly.  There 
is  something  pathetic  about  Bailly's  indignation  and 
amazement  because  others  would  not  consider  him 
as  important  to  the  State  and  to  the  city  as  he 
believed  himself  to  be.  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  his  assurances,  too  vehement  and  emphatic  to  be 
quite  sincere,  that  in  spite  of  the  far  greater  popula- 
rity of  Lafayette,  Bailly  never  felt  the  slightest  pang 
of  jealousy.  There  was  always,  he  says,  enthusiasm 
for  Lafayette.  His  talents,  his  name,  his  lovable 
personal  qualities  justified  this  enthusiasm.     But  it 
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was  none  the  less  in  marked  contrast  to  the  position 
of  the  civil  chief.  Him  they  frequently  forgot;  for 
him  there  was  no  enthusiasm.  Truth  and  justice 
were  unadorned  with  flattering  accompaniments  for 
him.  But  the  flattery  lavished  on  the  one  could  not, 
so  he  says,  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  other.  Nature 
had  given  him  a  happy  disposition,  and  circumstances 
sufficiently  favourable  to  make  him  content  with  his 
modest  lot. 

The  immediate  civic  need  was  the  proper  orga- 
nisation of  administration.  Already,  we  are  told,  in 
spite  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  city 
by  the  electors  during  the  days  of  July  12,  13,  14, 
many  persons  saw  with  disapproval,  or,  as  Bailly 
suggests,  with  envy,  that  they  continued  in  adminis- 
tration. Already  every  district  had  set  up  its  own 
administration  for  its  own  section,  and  those  who  were 
prominent  in  these  centres  were  ambitious  of  taking 
a  share  in  the  general  administration,  and  of  driving 
out  of  it  those  who  had  done  their  work  so  well,  but 
had  done  it  without  any  special  legal  authority. 
These  desires  were  made  known  to  Bailly,  and 
Bailly,  though  in  the  main  he  believed  them  to  be 
prompted  by  envy  or  jealousy,  was  constrained  to 
admit  the  necessity  for  a  popular  and  authorised 
Assembly,  and  he  set  himself  to  scheme  out  such  an 
organisation.  The  same  idea  had  already  occurred 
to  the  electors.  They  had  been  considering  it  for 
several  days  unknown  to  Bailly,  who  only  set  him- 
self to  the  subject  on  July  23.     On  the  same  day 
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Mirabeau  brought  the  subject  before  the  attention 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

Bailly  did  not  view  with  favour  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  a  great  city  by  an  Assembly  of 
more  than  four  hundred  persons.  It  was  his  belief 
that  all  executive  power  should  be  held  by  a  small 
number  of  hands.  The  old  Bureau  de  la  Ville 
could  not  last  any  longer.  A  new  one  was  needed, 
more  numerous,  that  it  might  be  more  popular.  It 
was  essential  that  its  officials  should  be  legally 
chosen  and  elected  by  the  wish  of  the  people. 
Hitherto  the  elections  of  the  Provosts  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  of  the  Archers  had  been  a  mere  form, 
as  they  were  always  appointed  by  the  King.  Bailly 
thought  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
was  to  write  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  districts, 
asking  each  of  them  to  name  two  commissioners  to 
act  as  their  representatives  at  the  Town  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of  municipality. 
Bailly  admits  that  he  said  nothing  of  his  scheme  to 
the  Communal  Assembly ;  not,  indeed,  of  any  pur- 
posed malice,  for  he  professed  the  greatest  affection 
and  respect  for  all  the  electors,  but  simply  because  he 
did  not  think  of  it.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  the 
Commxunal  Assembly  and  Bailly  worked  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  without  communication  of 
acts  or  plans,  the  excuse  for  this  curious  lack  of  co- 
hesion being  that  in  the  heavy  pressure  of  affairs  there 
was  no  time  to  think  of  such  intercommunication. 

On    the    same    day   on   which    the    Assembly 
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succeeded  in  persuading  the  easily  persuadable 
Lafayette  to  retain  his  office,  Bailly's  letter  to  the 
districts  was  discussed.  The  Assembly  took  no 
offence  at  Bailly's  independent  action.  It  invited 
him  to  preside  over  their  deliberations,  and  aid 
them  by  the  explanation  of  the  motives  which  had 
inspired  his  letter.  Bailly  assured  the  Assembly 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  evict  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  misfor- 
tune if  the  charge  of  affairs  was  transferred  from 
the  experienced  in  public  business  to  the  inex- 
perienced ;  but  there  was  a  necessary  and  essen- 
tial change  which  would  take  place  the  moment 
that  a  legal  municipality  had  been  chosen  by  the 
citizens.  The  Assembly  approved  of  Bailly's  argu- 
ments, and  an  address  was  immediately  drawn  up 
assuring  the  districts  that  while  the  Assembly 
continued  by  sheer  necessity  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  a  municipality  under  the  stern  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, it  would  cease  to  do  so  on  the  very  moment 
when  the  wish  of  all  the  districts  should,  following 
the  advice  of  the  Mayor,  have  formed  a  provisional 
plan  of  municipal  government.  The  address  con- 
cluded with  the  assurance  that  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  only  too  happy  to  have  been  enabled 
to  offer  any  proofs  of  their  zeal  and  their  devotion 
to  their  country. 

Indeed  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Electoral 
Assembly  but  to  make  its  bow  with  such  sweetness, 
such  decorum,  as  it  could  command.     The  conquest 
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of  Paris  was  not  for  it.  The  circle  of  authority  was 
spreading  wider  with  every  day ;  every  day  put 
power  into  a  larger  number  of  hands.  The  Sixty 
Republics,  as  the  sixty  sections  have  been  called, 
were  jealous  of  any  assumption  of  sovereignty,  almost 
as  jealous  of  the  Electoral  Committee  at  the  Town 
Hall  as  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles, 
almost  as  jealous  of  the  National  Assembly  as  of 
the  King's  ministers  or  of  the  King.  The  sections 
were  energetic,  strident,  earnest,  so  many  humming 
hives,  whose  bees,  persistently  seeking  the  honey, 
liberty,  persistently  buzzing,  were  ever  ready  to 
sting.  The  men  of  the  sections  were  the  men  of 
the  streets,  or  those  who  could  influence  and  animate 
the  men  in  the  streets.  They,  in  the  general  dis- 
solution of  an  existing  order,  had  the  real  strength. 
It  was  they  who  sanctioned  the  Palais  Royal  pro- 
scriptions, the  rough  and  ready  trials,  the  street- 
corner  condemnations,  the  lantern  executions  which 
filled  the  Malouets  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Baillys  of  the  Town  Hall  with  despair. 
Insurrection  was  consolidating,  and  consolidated 
insurrection  was  in  no  wise  inclined  to  accept  the 
domination  of  the  amiable  enthusiasts  who  had 
inaugurated  the  age  of  liberty. 

Some,  indeed,  of  these  amiable  enthusiasts  began 
to  fear  for  their  own  liberty.  It  is  scarcely  surprising 
to  find  that  the  murders  of  Foulon  and  of  Berthier 
terrified  many  who  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
have  had  little  cause  to  fear.     Whatever  the  faults, 
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whatever  the  crimes  of  the  two  victims  of  Paris 
mob-law,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  mob-hiw 
would  exert  its  power  solely  upon  men  whose 
offences  were  notorious.  Thus  M.  de  Crosne,  who 
was  a  man  generally  loved  and  esteemed,  who  had 
rendered  great  service  to  the  civic  committees 
during  the  dangerous  days  that  saw  and  that 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  who  had  proved 
himself  a  zealous  patriot,  took  an  invincible  alarm 
for  his  own  safety.  In  despite  of  all  arguments  that 
Bailly  and  others  could  urge,  he  remained  convinced 
that  his  life  was  in  peril.  His  house  had  been 
attacked  on  July  13;  the  misapprehension  or  the 
malevolence  which  had  prompted  this  outrage  might 
inspire  another  more  deadly.  He  insisted  upon 
quitting  the  country,  and  he  persuaded  the  Com- 
munal Assembly  to  grant  him  a  safe-conduct  to 
England,  and  to  colour  his  departure  by  attribut- 
ing to  him  a  commission  from  the  Committee  of 
Subsistences  for  the  purchase  of  grain  in  England. 
His  request  was  granted  and  he  left  France, 
although  Bailly  declares  that  he  was  convinced  that 
he  was  in  absolute  safety — a  conviction  which  does 
not  jump  with  Bailly's  earlier  admission  that  at  that 
time  and  hour  it  needed  but  a  single  enemy  and  a 
single  calumny  to  raise  up  a  multitude  against  an 
individual. 

Suspicion  was  alert ;  to  be  suspected  was  to  be 
arrested,  and  to  be  arrested  already  meant  a  great 
danger.    Much  excitement  was  caused  by  the  arrest  of 
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M.  de  Castelnau,  Minister  of  France  at  Geneva,  who 
was  said  to  have  immediately  destroyed  a  letter  that 
he  was  holding  in  his  hand  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
He  was  searched  and  many  letters  were  found  on 
him,  including  one  from  Lord  Dorset,  the  English 
Ambassador,  to  the  Count  d'Artois.  M.  de  Castelnau 
and  his  letters  were  conveyed  to  authority  at  the 
Town  Hall.  Authority  at  the  Town  Hall  was 
sadly  embarrassed.  It  did  not  like  to  take  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  opening  the  letter  of  an 
English  Ambassador  to  a  prince  of  the  blood.  It 
set  M.  de  Castelnau  at  "liberty,  but  retained  his 
letters  and  sent  that  addressed  to  the  Count  d'Artois 
to  the  National  Assembly.  The  Duke  de  Liancourt, 
then  President  of  the  Assembly,  was  as  much  em- 
barrassed as  the  people  of  the  Town  Hall  had  been 
and  was  very  little  grateful  to  them  for  transferring 
the  responsibility  to  him.  He  returned  the  letter  to 
Bailly,  declaring  that  the  Assembly  had  no  executive 
power,  and  could  not  concern  itself  with  the  affairs 
of  Paris.  This  action  did  not  please  the  Assem- 
bly ;  the  matter  was  angrily  discussed,  and  de  Lian- 
court had  after  all  to  apply  to  Bailly  through  Dr. 
Guillotin  to  return  the  letter.  In  the  meantime  the 
letter  had  been  a  renewed  embarrassment  to  the 
Paris  Committee.  Bailly  declined  the  responsibility 
of  opening  it,  whereupon  one  of  his  colleagues,  who 
remains  anonymous,  but  who  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff  and  quick  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  took  it  upon 
himself  to  open  the  famous  letter.     The  result  was 
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a  disappointment  to  those  who  looked  for  conspiracy 
everywhere,  a  relief  to  those  who  were  less  suspi- 
cious or  less  readily  alarmed.  The  letter  only  con- 
tained the  expression  of  a  few  formal  compliments, 
and  had  no  political,  no  sinister  significance  whatever. 
As,  however,  the  Assembly  still  clamoured  for  the 
document,  Clermont-Tonnerre  solemnly  assured  the 
House  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  when  the  letter  was 
opened,  and  that  it  treated  only  of  indifferent 
matters.  Contented  with  this  assurance,  the  Assem- 
bly passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  so  what  Bailly 
calls  '  this  great  affair  '  came  to  an  end,  or  seemed  to 
come  to  an  end.  Its  chief  immediate  effect  was  to 
provoke  IMirabeau  to  deliver  a  fervid  speech  in 
defence  of  the  inviolability  of  letters.  Those  who 
clamoured  for  the  opening  of  letters  urged  that  the 
well-being  of  the  people  was  the  supreme  law  ;  but 
IMirabeau  insisted  vehemently  that  the  well-being  of 
the  people  would  be  best  secured  by  respecting  a 
privity  the  abuse  of  which  could  lead  to  no  advan- 
tage. Treason,  he  declared,  was  scarcely  likely  to 
convey  its  communications  by  the  medium  of  the 
public  post.  Even  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  who 
hated  IMirabeau,  records  his  admiration  of  a  speech 
which  had  much  to  do  in  guiding  the  action  of  the 
Assembly. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  in  the  intemperance  of  his 
youth,  became  almost  rabid  over  this  business  of  the 
letter  of  M.  de  Castelnau.     The  early  pages  of  the 
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'  Discours  de  la  Lanterne  aux  Parisiens  '  foam  with 
fury.  Why,  he  shrieks — for  it  is,  indeed,  nothing  but 
shrieking — why  were  not  the  pieces  of  the  ruined 
letter  carefully  gathered  together  and  offered  to  the 
public  to  read,  side  by  side  with  the  letters  of 
Flesselles  to  de  Launay,  of  Besenval  to  de  Launay, 
of  Sartines  to  de  Launay  ?  The  sanctity  of  correspon- 
dence is  mocked  at  by  Camille.  It  is  true,  he  admits, 
that  the  Athenians  forwarded  without  opening  them 
the  letters  written  by  Philip  to  his  wife.  But,  retorts 
Camille,  to  whom  one  classical  example  is  authority 
until  it  is  capped  by  another,  the  Athenians  did  open 
those  letters  that  were  addressed  to  their  enemies. 
He  insists  that  in  time  of  war  the  English  open  all 
letters.  He  concludes  by  denouncing  to  the  popular 
indignation  Clermont-Tonnerre  for  having  testified 
to  the  innocent  nature  of  the  letter  which  Bailly  had 
been  unwilling  to  open,  and  which  Camille  apparently 
confuses  with  the  letter  which  de  Castelnau  is  said  to 
have  destroyed.  Is  Clermont-Tonnerre  Aristides 
the  Just,  Camille  asks  disdainfully,  that  the  Parisians 
should  be  so  ready  to  accept  his  solemn  assurance 
that  he  had  read  the  letter  and  had  found  it  innocuous  ? 
These  pages  of  Camille  are  witty  reading,  but 
there  is  a  horror  in  the  wit,  as  at  a  man  who  should 
draw  caricatures  upon  a  death-warrant  and  stab  with 
a  sneer.  For  these  clamours  of  Camille  were  not  to 
be  ignored.  It  had  come  to  pass  that  what  Camille 
Desmoulins  thought,  said,  wrote,  was  a  matter  of 
public  importance.     His  years  of  patience,  of  pre- 
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paratlon,  had  borne  him  fruit  at  last.  An  unex- 
pected event  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing, and  from  that  moment  onwards,  so  long  as  his 
life  remains,  all  that  he  says,  all  that  he  does,  is  of 
importance. 

But  a  few  short  weeks  earlier,  in  the  May  of  1 789, 
he  had  written  to  his  father  from  Paris  describing 
the  solemn  procession  of  the  States-General.  In  the 
letter  he  seems  to  express  a  regret  that  the  father  to 
whom  he  is  writing  was  not  included  amongst  the 
deputies,  but  the  regret  would  really  seem  to  be  for  his 
own  absence  from  the  illustrious  band,  for  he  adds  im- 
mediately afterwards,  '  One  of  my  comrades  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  I.  It  is  Robespierre,  deputy  of 
Arras.  He  was  wise  enough  to  be  a  lawyer  in  his 
own  province.'  From  this  and  other  expressions  of 
Camille's  one  of  his  biographers,  Edouard  Fleury, 
imagines  that  Camille  may  have  hoped  to  be  returned 
as  deputy  for  Guise  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 
that  the  bitterness  with  which  in  his  later  writings 
he  speaks  of  Guise  and  the  Guisards  is  due  to  frus- 
trated ambition  in  this  regard.  But  if  his  ambition 
were  indeed  frustrated  then,  he  was  now  about  to 
enjoy  all  the  popularity  for  which  he  longed. 

From  the  day  of  July  12,  when  Camille  Des- 
moulins  entered  into  history,  he  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  triumphant  Revolution.  But  he  was 
always  rather  the  man  of  letters  who  made  himself  a 
revolutionary  than  the  revolutionary  by  nature.  He 
lacked  the  logic,  the  consistency,  the  uncompromis- 
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ing  purpose  of  the  born  revolutionary.  He  was  a 
brilliant  journalist,  easily  fluttered  by  all  the  vacilla- 
tions incidental  to  if  not  inevitable  to  journalism.  He 
was  swift  to  appreciate,  with  his  febrile,  almost  hys- 
terical temperament,  the  emotions  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  readily  impressed,  readily  roused  to  en- 
thusiasm, scarcely  less  readily  moved  to  repentance 
and  regret.  The  picturesqueness  in  the  Revolution 
attracted  him.  He  was  pleased  and  excited  by  the 
crowds,  the  clamour,  the  popular  passions,  the  fierce 
popular  vengeances,  the  opportunities  it  afforded  to 
unknown  young  men  like  himself  to  emerge  from 
obscurity.  He  liked  to  play  a  part  in  the  pageant,  for 
to  him  at  first  it  was  largely  a  pageant,  and  there  was 
even  a  time  when  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
gifted  with  eloquence,  with  wit,  with  a  style  as  supple 
as  silk  and  as  strong  as  steel  ;  he  could  translate  the 
popular  moods  into  mordant  epigrams  and  merciless 
indictments  ;  he  made  himself  the  exquisite  chroni- 
cler of  the  hour  ;  his  fine  irony  lifted  personality  to 
the  level  of  an  art. 

The  day  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  Camille 
published  *  La  France  Libre,'  a  political  pamphlet 
which  he  had  written  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  which  he  would  have  brought  out  earlier 
if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  the  fears  of  his 
publisher,  Momoro.  It  was  not  apparently  his  first 
political  publication.  The  *  Moniteur,'  in  its  list  of 
the  books,  pamphlets,  and  writings  which  helped  to 
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bring  about  the  Revolution,  includes  a  publication  of 
the  year  1788  entitled  '  La  Philosophie  du  Peuplc 
Francais,'  by  Desmoulins.  In  this  the  author 
appears  to  have  developed  a  plan  for  a  Constitution. 
What  that  plan  was  there  is  no  means  of  knowing, 
for  the  work  has  disappeared  from  all  human  know- 
ledge as  if  it  had  never  been.  Perhaps  it  may  some 
day  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  finder  as  lucky  as  he 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  treatise  of  Dr.  Marat 
on  gleets.  It  was  probably,  however,  only  an  earlier 
form  of '  La  France  Libre.' 

'  La  France  Libre  '  produced  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  political  world.  Mirabeau  approved  of  and 
applauded  it.  The  Palais  Royal  welcomed  it  as  it 
had  welcomed  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  of  the 
Cafe  Foy.  Its  sentiments  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
opinions  held  by  those  who  then  led  the  revolution- 
ary movement.  It  roundly  and  boldly  declared  that 
a  republic  was  the  best  form  of  government  for 
France,  and  that  a  king  was  an  anomaly  that  was 
out  of  date.  This  brought  upon  it  the  dislike  at 
once  of  the  moderate  reformers  like  Malouet  or 
Mallet  du  Pan,  whom  Camille  nicknamed  Mallet 
Pendu,  and  of  the  pronounced  royalists  like  Barrel 
Mirabeau.  Camille's  republicanism,  then  and  there- 
after, was  of  a  somewhat  visionary  poetic  type,  a 
kind  of  sham  Athenianism  born  of  day  dreams  and 
desultory  reading.  He  talked  and  thought  of  the 
love-feasts  of  the  antique  cities,  of  a  fraternal  republic 
where  kisses  should  sound  louder  than  words  of  hate, 
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a  sentimental,  idyllic  State,  a  neo-pagan  Utopia,  a 
blending  of  Plutarch  and  an  opera  ball.  I  dreamed, 
he  said  in  later  days,  of  a  republic  that  everyone 
would  have  loved.  The  phrase  is  characteristic  of 
Camille,  the  lovable,  the  light-hearted,  the  light- 
headed dreamer  of  dreams.  Not  in  that  way  with 
feasts  of  flowers  and  fraternal  embraces  was  his  revo- 
lution to  work  itself  out. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  Camille  was 
slightly  intoxicated  with  his  own  success.  At  last  he 
was  known,  discussed,  praised,  blamed,  attacked  ;  in 
a  word  a  public  man.  If  he  was  not  famous  he  was 
at  least  notorious.  He  was  still  young  enough  to 
confound  the  two  attributes,  and  for  him  notoriety 
was  sufficient  for  the  hour.  He  rapidly  brought  out 
another  pamphlet,  which  added  more  to  his  notoriety 
than  to  his  fame.  *  La  France  Libre '  had  been 
written  for  the  educated,  for  the  thoughtful ;  the 
*  Discours  de  la  Lanterne '  appealed  for  its  success 
to  the  wild  passions  of  the  mob  that  had  killed  de 
Launay  and  Flesselles,  Foulon  and  Berthier. 

It  did  not  appear  until  September,  but  it  was  the 
outcome  of  July  21  as  it  was  the  herald  of  October  6. 
It  was  a  very  brilliant  pamphlet,  and  it  had  a  great 
success.  It  is  not  pleasant  reading  now,  after  the 
interval  of  more  than  a  century,  but  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  it  affected  and  attracted  the  unstable, 
the  agitated  minds  of  1789.  The  pamphlet  is  dated 
in  the  first  year  of  liberty,  thus  forestalling  the  later 
famous  revolutionary  calendar.     It  bears  upon  its 
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title-page  the  words  of  St.  John  (iil.  20),  '  Qui  male 
agit  odit  lucem,'  which  he  was  pleased  to  interpret  as 
'  Les  fripons  ne  veulent  pas  de  lanterne,'  or,  as  we 
should  say,  '  Rogues  recoil  from  the  lantern.'  Its 
humour  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Parisian  children  Bailly 
tells  of,  who  walked  the  streets  with  two  cats'  heads 
stuck  on  sticks,  in  ghastly  parody  of  the  heads  of 
Foulon  and  Berthier.  It  shows  us  a  Camille  whose 
epigrams  are  scrawled  in  blood,  who  finds  an 
amused  delight  in  cruelty  like  a  gamin  or  a  voyou, 
who  salutes  himself  with  savage  satisfaction  as  the 
'  Procureur-Gdndral  of  the  Lantern.'  He  came  in  the 
fulness  of  time  to  regret  its  utterances  as  bitterly  as 
ever  Barnave  regretted  his  foolish  phrase  about  the 
spilt  blood.  It  is  a  horrible  piece  of  work,  and  its 
influence  was  incalculably  evil,  but  with  all  its  horror 
it  charms  by  its  genius,  by  its  dazzling  insolence,  by 
the  wit  which  wings  the  most  venomed  shafts  of  a 
murderous  personality. 
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CHAPTER   LVII 

THE   CASTLE   WAR 

The  Castle  War  raged  with  a  fresh  ferocity.  In  all 
directions  the  fires  of  burning  castles  were  mount- 
ing to  the  skies  ;  in  all  directions  the  lords  of  the 
castle  were  ever  falling  victims  to  the  fury  of  their 
enemies,  or  flying,  with  difficulty  and  in  danger, 
from  it.  It  has  been  asserted,  it  has  been  believed, 
that  the  Castle  War  was  the  result  of  a  carefully 
planned  Parisian  plot,  organised  and  financed  by 
the  able  and  unscrupulous  men  who  stood  around 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  who  constituted  his  party. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  the  men  of  the  Orleans 
faction  not  merely  welcomed  the  Castle  War,  but 
did  all  that  they  could  to  ferment  it  and  to  assist  it 
to  spread.  But  there  really  was  very  little  need  of 
any  Parisian  organisation  to  do  this.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  tap  the  Orleans  treasury  to  subsidise 
an  agitation  that  was  quite  able  to  go  on  without 
any  assistance.  The  Castle  War  had  begun  before 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  ;  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  only 
gave  it  a  new  energy  and  a  new  enthusiasm.  And 
therefore,  castles  blazed  in  Alsace,  in  Franche- 
Comte,  in  the  Maconnais,  in  Beaujolais,  and  in  the 
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places  which  were  afterwards  the  centres  of  the 
royalist  stand  against  the  Revolution.  Neither 
patriotism  nor  plunder  guided  the  peasants.  They 
were  waging  a  kind  of  land  war  against  property 
and  its  rights. 

It  was  obvious  that  if  the  Assembly  was  to  cope 
at  all  with  the  rising  tide  of  disorder  it  must  do  so 
by  means  of  some  regularly  organised  force.     The 
ordinary    instrument    upon   which    the   executives 
of  nations  rely  in  time  of  agitation  was  no  longer  to 
be  depended  upon,  was  scarcely  any  longer  in  exist- 
ence.   The  army,  that  force  which  habitually  repre- 
sents the  power  of  authority  to  enforce  its  decisions 
and  preserve  the  peace,  had  been  honeycombed,  had 
been  disintegrated  by  a  variety  of  causes.     Ill-treat- 
ment, injustice,  long  arrears  of  pay,  had  made  the 
army,  if  not  a  disaffected,  at  least  a  discontented  body 
before  the  Revolution  began.     After  the  Revolution 
began  it  learned  that  disaffection  was  a  civic  virtue, 
that  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  obedience  to  the  word 
of  command   meant   disloyalty  to    the    nation  and 
disobedience  to  the  first  duties  of  citizens.    Naturally 
these   new   principles  of  military   law  spread   and 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  semi-mutinous  garrisons. 
Side  by  side  with  the  peasant  v/ar  a  kind  of  mili- 
tary war  broke  out.     While  the  new  Jacquerie  was 
burning    castles,    destroying    title-deeds,    menacing 
and  even  murdering  proprietors,  the  regiments  in 
garrison  towns  were  openly  insubordinate,  defiant  of 
their  commanders,  ready  at  any  time  to  refuse  to 
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obey  orders,  ready  to  fraternise  with  the  people.  From 
all  points  of  the  compass  came  news  of  mutiny.  At 
Strasburg  the  soldiers,  who  had  beheld  unmoved 
an  attack  upon  the  Town  Hall,  took  to  rioting  on 
their  own  account,  breaking  open  the  prisons,  re- 
leasing the  prisoners,  pillaging  the  wine  shops.  At 
Rennes  the  regiments  of  Artois  and  Lorraine  not 
only  refused  to  march  to  the  defence  of  the  arsenal, 
but  a  large  number  fraternised  with  the  insurgents, 
who  rewarded  their  patriotic  conduct  by  a  great 
public  banquet.  Some  of  these  soldiers  of  the 
Artois  regiment  afterwards  made  their  way  to  Caen, 
where  they  got  into  a  conflict  with  the  dragoons  of  the 
Bourbon  regiment  who  were  quartered  in  the  town. 
The  people  rose  against  the  dragoons,  attacked  the 
barracks,  seized  upon  the  officer  in  command,  M.  de 
Belsunce,  dragged  him  to  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall,  and  savagely  butchered  him.  At 
Lyons  the  military  abetted  the  populace  in  their 
attack  upon  the  castle  of  Pierre  Encise,  in  which 
Louis  XVL  had  confined  Goislard  de  Monsabert. 
The  attack  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  prompt 
surrender  of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  who  handed 
over  the  keys  and  the  prisoners  to  the  mob  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  and  was  rewarded  by  much 
popular  applause. 

All  these  risings  and  riotings  filled  the  Assembly 
with  alarm.  Paris  was  daily  invaded  by  crowds  of 
deserters  from  regiments  in  all  parts  of  France.  In 
Paris  these  deserters  hoped  to  be  received  into  the 
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ranks  of  the  citizen  soldiery,  and  to  receive  substan- 
tial pay,  and  their  hopes  were  seldom  disappointed. 
According  to  Fersen  they  were  warmly  welcomed  ; 
better  paid  than  in  their  old  regiments ;  no  means  were 
neglected  to  seduce  them.  Not  very  long  after  July  1 3 
it  is  estimated  that  there  were  nearly  thirteen  thou- 
sand deserters,  without  counting  the  French  Guards. 

It  is  especially  fortunate  for  the  obtaining  of  an 
intelligible,  unexaggerated  picture  of  what  was  going 
on  that  Arthur  Young  was  still  pursuing  his  travels 
in  the  provinces  when  the  Castle  War  was  raging. 
He  recorded  in  his  diary  in  the  early  days  of  July 
that  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  abroad  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  the  price  of  bread  had  prepared  the  popu- 
lace everywhere  for  all  sorts  of  violence.  At  Dijon 
in  Burgundy  he  found  at  his  inn  a  gentleman  of  the 
noble  order,  who,  with  his  wife,  family,  three  ser- 
vants, and  an  infant  but  a  few  months  old,  had 
barely  escaped,  half  naked  and  in  the  night,  from 
their  flaming  mansion.  They  had  lost  all  their 
property  except  the  bare  land.  Yet  they  were  a 
family  esteemed  by  their  neighbours,  blessed  with 
many  virtues  to  command  the  love  of  the  poor,  guilty 
of  no  oppression  to  provoke  enmity.  Of  course  Young 
saw  signs  of  the  strange  fear  that  haunted  rural  France 
in  that  stormy  summer,  the  fear  of  mysterious  ma- 
rauders whom  panic  named  '  The  Brigands.'  At 
Dijon  Young  talked  much  with  de  Morveau,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  who  assured  the  traveller  that  all 
the  outrages  in  that  province  which  had  come  to  his 
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knowledge  were  the  work  of  the  peasants  alone,  and 
that  ail  the  alarm  about  the  Brigands  was  entirely 
without  proof.  This  was  Young's  own  opinion,  for 
he  saw  nothing  of  the  dreaded  Brigands,  although 
he  went  all  through  Burgundy  and  Franche-Comte, 
in  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  going  about  in 
bodies  of  many  hundreds. 

Arthur  Young  arrived  in  Strasburg  on  July  20, 
and  found  the  town  roaring  with  excitement,  and 
so  much  trumpeting  of  cavalry,  and  drumming  of 
infantry,  and  shouting  of  the  mob,  that  his  French 
mare  took  fright  and  came  near  to  trampling  upon 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Third  Estate.  When  he 
alighted  at  his  inn,  he  heard  the  news  which  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  tumult,  news  of  the  revolt  of  Paris, 
and  of  what  his  shrewd  intelligence  recognised  as 
the  practical  overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  saw  at  once  that  the  revolt  gave  the 
kingdom  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly. 
It  invested  them  with  the  power  to  make  such  a 
Constitution  as  they  thought  best.  He  expressed 
the  keenest  interest  at  the  sight  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a  newer  and  better  fabric  of 
order  and  liberty  than  Europe  had  yet  offered.  He 
was  curious  to  see  if  they  would  adopt  some  im- 
proved form  of  the  English  Constitution,  or  would 
endeavour  to  frame  from  theory  a  speculative 
system  of  their  own.  In  the  former  case  it  appeared 
to  him  that  they  would  prove  a  blessing  to  their 
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country.  In  the  latter  it  seemed  to  his  far-seeing 
mind  that  they  would  probably  involve  it  in  inex- 
tricable confusion  and  civil  war  sooner  or  later.  It 
was  his  idea  that  the  Assembly  would  do  well  to 
remove  from  Versailles  and  the  dominion  of  an 
armed  mob  to  some  central  town  like  Blois,  or 
Tours,  or  Orleans,  where  their  deliberations  might 
be  free.  But  he  reflected,  thinkingr  of  the  ravino: 
and  the  roaring  all  around  him,  that  the  Parisian 
plague  of  turbulence  spread  quickly,  and  that  it  might 
soon  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  place  free  from  the 
dominion  of  a  mob  whose  chief  desire  was  to  have 
bread  at  five  sous  a  pound,  and  whose  one  cry  was 
'  No  taxes,  and  long  live  the  States-General ! ' 

It  is  curious  to  think  of  the  quiet,  alert  English 
traveller,  seated  at  his  ease  in  his  inn,  and  retlectinj^ 
so  wisely  upon  the  problems  that  were  crying  for 
solution.  He  listened  with  cool  composure  to  the 
wildest  rumours  that  agitated  the  ordinaries  at  which 
he  ate.  On  one  occasion  he  argued  against  the 
assertion,  based  on  a  line  in  some  foolish  letter,  that 
the  Queen  had  hatched  a  plot  to  blow  up  the 
National  Assembly  by  means  of  a  mine,  and  then  to 
march  an  army  to  the  massacre  of  all  Paris.  He 
argued  in  vain.  If  the  archangel  Gabriel  had  taken 
a  place  at  the  table  to  reason  with  them,  it  would  not 
have  shaken  the  general  faith  in  each  and  every 
insane  story.  Thus  it  is  in  revolutions,  Young 
moralised ;  one  rascal  writes  something  and  a 
hundred  thousand  fools  believe  it. 

02 
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His  fears  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  large  towns 
were  justified  in  Strasburg  on  July  21,  when  he 
witnessed  the  attack  of  the  mob  upon  the  Town 
Hall — an  attack  which  he  witnessed  with  his 
characteristic  courage  and  coolness  from  the  roof  of 
a  low  stall.  He  saw  the  mob,  encouraged  by  the 
apathy  of  the  soldiers,  assail  the  building  with  scaling 
ladders  and  break  in  the  doors  with  iron  bars.  The 
magistrates  had  only  time  to  escape  by  a  back  door 
before  the  assailants  swept  in  like  a  torrent.  Then 
the  spectator  saw  a  strange  sight.  From  all  the 
windows  of  the  Town  Hall  front,  which  was  some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  long,  there  came  a  ceaseless 
shower  of  objects — casements,  shutters,  sashes,  chairs, 
tables,  sofas,  books,  papers  and  pictures.  When  the 
mob  inside  had  exhausted  all  the  easily  removable 
objects,  they  began  to  tear  down  banisters,  wrench 
out  tiles  and  skirting  boards  and  framework,  and 
every  part  of  the  building  that  force  of  fist  or  crow- 
bar could  detach,  and  send  it  in  its  turn  hurtling 
through  the  gaping  window  spaces  into  the  crowded 
square.  The  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot,  stood  in 
statue-like  composure  and  surveyed  the  riot.  At 
first  they  were  far  too  few  in  number  to  have  inter- 
fered with  any  success,  even  If  they  had  any  hearty 
readiness  to  interfere.  Later  on,  when  their  numbers 
had  increased,  the  mischief  was  so  far  done  that  in- 
terference would  have  been  useless.  The  military 
authorities  contented  themselves  with  guarding  every 
avenue  leading  to  the  square,  and  allowing  no  one 
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ingress  to  it,  though  they  readily  permitted  egress 
to  anyone  who  wished  to  make  off  with  such  plunder 
as  had  pleased  hjm.  Guards  were  placed  at  the 
doors  of  the  churches  and  the  public  buildings  to  save 
them  from  the  fate  of  the  Town  Hall.  Arthur 
Young  saw  the  whole  affair  for  two  long  hours  from 
different  points  of  view.  He  took  good  care  to  keep 
out  of  the  range  of  the  falling  furniture,  but  he  came 
near  enough  to  see  a  fine  young  lad  crushed  to  death 
by  some  of  the  ejected  woodwork  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  handing  his  own  plunder  to  a  woman  whom 
Young  supposed  to  be  his  mother,  from  the  horror 
pictured  in  her  face.  He  also  noticed  several 
common  soldiers,  with  their  white  cockades,  among 
the  plunderers  and  instigators  of  plunder,  even  under 
the  very  eyes  of  their  officers.  Much  to  his  surprise, 
too,  he  noticed  a  number  of  very  decently  dressed 
people  amongst  the  rioters.  All  the  public  archives 
were  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  mob. 

Arthur  Young  did  notal  ways  move  with  such  com- 
plete immunity  among  perilous  conditions.  On  July 
26th,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  little  town,  he  was 
stopped  and  asked  why  he  was  not  wearing  a  patriotic 
cockade.  The  angry  villagers  insisted  that  the 
wearing  of  the  national  cockade  was  ordered  by  the 
Assembly,  and  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  order  if  he 
were  not  a  noble.  Young,  who  did  not  take  the 
turmoil  very  seriously,  asked,  in  jest,  what  would 
happen  if  he  were  a  lord  .-*  To  which  the  villagers 
replied,  that   in   that  case   they  would   incontinently 
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hang  him,  and  that  he  would  richly  deserve  his  fate. 
Young  saw  that  it  was  no  time  for  jesting.  The 
crowd  grew  thicker,  and  showe^  all  the  signs  of 
meaning  mischief.  He  promptly  and  prudently  de- 
clared himself  an  Englishman,  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  ordinance.  On  this  plea  he  was  permitted  to 
live  and  to  buy  a  cockade.  But  this  cockade  was  so 
badly  pinned  on  to  his  hat,  that  before  he  reached 
Lille  it  blew  off  into  the  river.  This  time  he  was  in 
even  greater  danger.  His  declaration  of  nationality 
was  received  with  disdain.  The  mob  would  needs 
have  it  that  he  was  a  noble,  presumably  in  disguise, 
and  certainly  a  great  rogue.  Luckily  an  intelligent 
priest  intervened,  and  Young  was  allowed  to  buy 
another  cockade,  which  he  took  very  good  care  this 
time  to  have  fastened  so  securely  into  his  hat  that 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  losing  it  again. 

At  Besancon  Young  saw  from  his  inn  a  rich 
peasant,  who  had  applied  for  a  guard  to  protect  his 
house,  ride  by  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  civic  guard 
and  his  parti-coloured  detachment,  who  were  followed 
in  their  turn  by  some  infantry  and  cavalry.  In 
some  surprise  he  asked  why  the  militia  took 
precedence  of  the  King's  troops,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  troops  by  themselves  would  be  attacked 
and  killed,  but  that  the  populace  respected  and 
would  not  assail  the  militia.  At  Besanqon  Young 
found  that  the  rumours  and  records  of  mischief 
wreaked  in  the  country  toward  the  mountains  and 
Vesoul  were  numerous  and  shocking.     Many  manors 
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had  been  burned,  many  more  plundered.  The  nobles 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  were  ravished.  Their  papers  and  title- 
deeds  were  burned.  Their  property  was  looted  and 
destroyed.  So  far  as  Young  could  find  out,  these 
abominations  seemed  not  to  be  wreaked  on  marked 
persons,  whose  conduct  or  principles  had  made 
them  odious,  but  to  be  done  from  an  indiscriminate 
rage  and  love  of  plunder.  He  believed  that 
robbers,  galley-slaves  and  scoundrels  of  all  kinds 
instigated  the  peasants  to  commit  these  outrages. 
Some  gentlemen  whom  Young  spoke  with  in  the 
Besancon  inn  assured  him  that  they  learned  from 
letters  received  from  the  districts  of  Macon,  Lyons, 
Auvergne,  and  Dauphine  that  similar  horrors  were 
being  committed  everywhere,  and  that  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  outbreak  of  crime  would 
pervade  the  whole  kingdom. 

Young's  testimony  is  of  singular  interest  and 
value  in  all  this  business.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a 
clear-headed,  high-hearted  man  as  to  what  he  saw 
and  what  he  heard  during  a  time  of  terrible  excite- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  he  heard 
was  always  accurate.  In  such  times  of  popular 
agitation  rumour  blows  prodigious  breaths.  But  the 
fact  that  he  saw  such  sights  and  heard  such  rumours 
is  the  most  living  testimony  that  we  could  have 
to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country.  Young  was 
much  exasperated  by  the  exceeding  difficulty  of 
obtaining   accurate   information   and   by  the   back- 
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wardness  of  France  in  everything  that  pertained  to 
the  regular  diffusion  of  news.  On  the  whole  journey 
from  Strasburg  to  Besan^on  he  was  not  able  to  see 
a  single  newspaper,  and  when  he  did  at  last  obtain 
one,  it  was  nothing  but  the  *  Gazette  de  France,'  a 
journal  for  which  at  that  time,  as  he  said,  no  man  of 
common  sense  would  give  a  copper  coin,  or  else  a 
number  of  the  '  Courrier  de  1' Europe,'  a  fortnight  old. 
It  amazed  the  Englishman  to  find  well-dressed 
people  talking  of  the  news  of  two  or  three  weeks 
back,  and  showing  plainly  by  their  discourse  that  they 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  what  was  actually  passing. 
In  the  whole  town  of  Besan9on  there  was  no  one 
who  could  afford  him  a  sight  of  the  *  Journal  de  Paris  * 
or  of  any  paper  that  gave  an  account  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  States-General.  Yet  Besan^on  was  the 
capital  of  a  province  as  large  as  half  a  dozen  counties 
and  contained  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  and  to 
this  important  centre  the  post  came  in  but  three 
times  a  week.  It  amazed  the  Englishman  to  think 
that  at  such  a  time,  when  no  restraint  curbed  the 
.freedom  of  the  press,  there  was  not  a  single  paper 
established  in  Paris  for  circulation  in  the  provinces 
with  the  necessary  steps  taken  by  due  advertisement 
to  inform  the  people  in  all  the  towns  of  its  establish- 
ment. For  all  the  country  at  large  knew  to  the 
contrary,  in  Young's  judgment,  at  that  time  their 
deputies  might  have  been  in  the  Bastille  instead 
of  the  Bastille  being  in  the  dust.  The  provincial 
mob  plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed,  in  complete 
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ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris — a  proof 
that  the  Castle  War  was  not  a  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  but  an  independent  outbreak. 
Young  admitted  readily  enough  that  this  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  events  that 
vitally  concerned  them  was  due  to  the  old  Govern- 
ment. But  he  could  not  understand  the  helpless 
inaction  of  the  nobility,  who  suffered  like  sheep 
without  making  the  least  resistance,  when  by  com- 
bining, even  if  the  major  part  of  the  army  fell  away 
from  them,  their  own  numbers  were  in  themselves 
enough  to  form  a  sufficiently  formidable  army.  But 
they  neither  combined  nor  resisted.  Young's  phrase 
was  apt ;  they  seemed  to  suffer  like  sheep  ;  and  their 
sufferings  were  grim  enough. 

In  Languedoc  the  Marquis  de  Barras  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  his  pregnant  wife.  In 
Normandy  the  steward  of  an  estate  who  refused  to 
deliver  up  his  lord's  title-deeds  was  tortured  by  the 
application  of  fire  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  compel 
him  to  comply.  In  Franche-Comte  the  Baron  de 
IMontjustin  was  suspended  in  a  well  for  an  hour 
while  his  assailants  wrangled  over  the  manner  of  his 
death,  an  altercation  fortunate  for  him,  as  it  lasted 
long  enough  to  allow  of  his  rescue  by  some  soldiers 
who  happened  to  pass  by.  At  Troyes  the  Mayor, 
Huez,  suspected  wrongfully  of  profiting  by  the 
famine,  was  attacked  in  the  Town  Hall,  savagely 
tortured  by  assailants  who  were  anxious  to  protract 
his  death  as  long  as  possible,  and  who  dragged  his 
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blinded  bleeding  body  through  the  gutters  of  the 
streets,  stabbing  him  afresh  at  every  corner  until  at  last 
the  wounds  could  be  felt  no  more  by  the  murdered 
victim.  The  list  of  atrocities  could  be  made  long 
enough  and  lugubrious  enough — could  be  swelled  by 
examples  from  all  parts  of  France,  wherever  un- 
reasoning panic  and  unexpected  power  spurred  latent 
ferocity  into  active  vengeance  for  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs.  There  is  no  need  for  such  amplification. 
These  examples  will  serve.  It  has  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  plunder  was  not  always  accompanied  by 
bloodshed,  nor  the  destruction  of  property  by  the 
destruction  of  life.  In  many  cases  popular  and  just 
and  generous  landlords  were  even  protected  by  their 
peasantry  against  depredation. 

It  seemed  for  one  wild  moment,  or  series  of 
moments,  as  if  one  at  least  of  the  noble  order  did 
entertain,  in  a  crude  fashion,  some  thought  of  repri- 
sals. This  was  M.  de  Mesmai  of  Quincey  at  Vesoul, 
in  the  Franche-Comte.  He  professed  enthusiastic 
sympathy  with  the  popular  cause.  He  invited  all 
the  peasantry  and  the  patriots  and  their  kind  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  a  great  banquet  in  honour 
of  the  nation.  There  is  a  glowing,  even  a  lurid 
account  of  the  feast  given  by  the  Two  Friends  of 
Liberty,  whose  pictures  are  always  painted  with 
fire  and  blood.  Mesmai  himself  was  absent  from 
the  festival ;  he  pleaded  his  order — he  was  of 
the  noble  rank ;  he  pleaded  his  creed — he  was 
of  the   Protestant  faith.       He   suggested  that   his 
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absence  would  be  a  relief  to  the  merrymakers. 
They  made  merry  enough  without  him,  and  were 
taking  their  ease  in  a  fair  garden,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  fair  garden  was  rent  by  a  hideous  explo- 
sion, and  the  revel  was  abruptly  converted  into  a 
tragedy  of  killed  and  wounded.  The  smiling  land- 
scape, the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  the  other 
enchantments  so  gaudily  described  by  the  Two 
Friends  were  forgotten  in  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  the  fear  and  fury  of  the  survivors.  The  first 
impulse  was  for  revenge  on  Mesmai,  but  Mesmai 
had  prudently  disappeared  ;  the  next  was  to  destroy 
Mesmai's  house  at  Besancon.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  authorities,  but  a  number  of  other  castles  and 
manors  were  assailed  and  ravaged  under  the  pretext 
of  retaliation  for  the  treachery  of  the  Lord  of 
Quincey. 

A  furious  petition  was  sent  from  the  country  to 
the  National  Assembly,  crying  out  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance  upon  the  vanished  de  Mesmai.  It  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Assembly  on  the  same  day, 
Saturday,  July  25,  as  an  address  from  the  munici- 
pality of  Vesoul,  signed  by  Count  Schombert  de 
Saladin  and  Jacques  de  Fleury,  the  mayor,  bewail- 
ing the  disorders  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  ruined 
mansions,  the  destroyed  archives,  the  robberies, 
violence  and  threats,  and  entreating  the  Assembly 
to  issue  a  tranquillising  decree  and  to  authorise 
respectability  in  general  to  put  down  unrespecta- 
bility  in  general.     Pinelle,  the  deputy  for  Franche- 
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Comt6,  retorted  to  this  demand  by  reciting  the 
mysterious  tragedy  of  the  feast  at  Quincey.  There 
was  an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  but  de  Mesmai 
had  disappeared  and  little  came  of  it.  The  crime 
of  Quincey  was  a  splendid  cry  against  the  nobles  for 
long  enough  after.  Widely  propagated,  the  tragedy 
of  Vesoul  made  all  France  shudder.  In  many  parts 
it  was  regarded  as  the  proof  of  a  vast  conspiracy, 
whose  aim  was  a  general  massacre  of  the  peasants. 

The  sequel  to  the  Vesoul  story  is  not  always 
remembered.  About  a  year  later  a  man  was  brought 
before  Bailly.  The  man  had  been  arrested  on  some 
suspicion,  and  had  declared  himself  to  be  M.  de 
Mesmai.  Bailly,  recalling  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  much  grieved  to  find  himself  compelled  to 
surrender  a  man  who  could  scarcely  fail  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  death.  It  was  his  duty  not  to  allow 
the  man  to  escape,  as  his  crime  had  been  horrible, 
and  the  Assembly  had  decreed  that  he  should  be 
demanded  of  any  foreign  country  in  which  he  might 
take  refuge.  But  Bailly  reflected  that  as  the 
National  Assembly  had  already  dealt  with  the 
matter,  he  might  very  well,  before  giving  de 
Mesmai  over  to  the  law,  consult  with  the  Committee 
of  Researches.  Bailly  was  the  more  moved  to  this 
course  because  his  prisoner  had  none  of  the  attri- 
butes that  betray  criminals,  but  seemed  on  the  con- 
trary a  simple  and  timid  man.  Bailly  learned  from 
the  Committee  of  Researches  that  in  the  evidence 
collected  at  Vesoul,  M.  de  Mesmai  had  been  neither 
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accused  nor  even  named.  The  supposed  mine  had 
diminished  to  no  more  than  a  barrel  of  powder  left 
imprudently  in  a  corner,  which  chance  had  fired  on 
the  day  of  the  feast  at  the  casde  where  many  were 
drunk.  Bailly  was  delighted  to  think  that  a  little 
reflection  had  hindered  him  from  treating  M.  de 
Mesmai  as  a  criminal,  and  had  spared  him  so  much 
indignity. 

A  darker  dread  than  that  of  conspiracies  in 
the  de  Mesmai  manner  dominated  the  rustic  mind. 
Though  Arthur  Young  could  not  believe  in  the 
Briorands,  the  fear  of  them  and  the  fame  of  them 
spread  like  a  sickness.  The  words  '  the  Brigands  ' 
seem  as  terrible  and  as  vague  in  the  story  of  the 
time  as  the  words  '  the  Mothers '  seem  in  '  I'^aust.' 
Everybody  was  afraid  of  the  Brigands,  everybody 
believed  in  the  Brigands,  nobody  ever  saw  the 
Brigands.  They  were  always  doing  terrible  things 
somewhere  else.  They  were  always  going  to  come, 
but  they  never  came.  For  anyone  to  cry  out  in  a  vil- 
lage street,  '  Here  come  the  Brigands  ! '  was  enough 
to  send  all  the  villagers  flying  for  their  lives  into  the 
fields  and  woods,  or,  if  the  place  was  larger  and  its 
people  gallanter,  to  set  the  tocsin  swinging  and  all 
the  inhabitants  arming  themselves  to  meet  a  foe  as 
impalpable  as  shadows.  It  is  not  difficult,  however, 
to  see  how  that  unreasoning  terror  of  a  non-existent 
scourge  was  caused  and  fostered.  In  all  directions 
over  the  face  of  France  the  roads  were  covered  with 
bodies  of  men.     Now  it  was  peasants  hurrying  in 
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confused  union  to  the  assault  of  a  castle.  Now  it 
was  some  troop  of  self-disbanded  or  semi-mutinous 
soldiers.  Now  it  was  some  wretched  gang  of  hungry- 
toilers  seeking  piteously  for  food.  Now  it  was 
labourers  flying  with  their  few  poor  cattle  from  the 
deserted  fields  to  seek  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
the  nearest  large  town.  Now  it  was  messengers 
spurring  fast  to  carry  news  of  wild  events  from  one 
centre  to  another,  to  propagate  excitement  and  to 
propagate  alarm.  The  myth  of  the  Brigands  might 
well  thrive  under  such  conditions. 

Danger  and  the  fear  of  danger  were  not 
limited  to  the  noble  and  the  peasant.  In  many 
of  the  large  centres  the  burgesses  found  themselves 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand 
lay  the  antique  feudalism  which  it  was  their  earnest 
desire  to  destroy.  On  the  other  side  lay  the 
proletariat,  newly  unchained  and  dangerous  in 
their  undisciplined  fury.  In  some  places  the  bur- 
gesses used  the  raw  powers  and  passions  of  the 
peasants  against  the  nobles.  In  others  they  beat 
down  the  peasantry  as  angrily  as  the  nobles  them- 
selves could  possibly  have  done.  The  burgesses  of 
Tournai  defended  the  castle  of  Comartin  against  a 
peasant  attack,  killed  a  number  of  the  peasants, 
captured  others,  and  hanged  the  ringleaders  of  the 
rising.  Similar  conflicts  between  the  burgesses  and 
the  proletariat  occurred  in  other  places.  But  the 
great  battle  between  the  two  classes  was  fought  out 
at  Lyons. 
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At  Lyons,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the 
burgesses  united  in  organisation  to  preserve  public 
order  and  to  repress  popular  agitations.  The  sons 
of  civic  families,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  and 
the  like,  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers  under 
the  orders  of  the  municipality  and  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  put  down  all  turbulence  and  riot. 
The  people  called  this  unauthorised  body  by  the 
name  of  Muscadins,  a  name  destined  to  be  revived 
in  later  years  with  even  more  hated  associations. 
When  news  came  to  Lyons  that  the  peasantry  in- 
tended to  attack  certain  castles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  attacked  and  destroyed  others,  these 
volunteers  made  a  sortie  from  the  city,  attacked, 
defeated,  and  dispersed  the  insurgent  peasantry, 
and  brought  a  number  of  them  as  prisoners  into 
Lyons.  The  sight  of  the  prisoners  stirred  the 
proletaires  of  Lyons  to  fury.  They  rose  in  revolt, 
assailed  the  volunteers,  and  were  only  quelled  after 
some  bloodshed  by  the  employment  against  them  of 
regular  troops.  In  this  instance  as  in  many  others 
the  struggle  was  not  between  the  people  and  the 
peers  and  princes,  but  between  the  people  and  the 
very  class  of  men  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  Revolution,  and  in  whose  hands 
the  guidance  of  the  Revolution  was  to  be  left  for 
long  enough. 

It  was  little  consolation,  however,  to  the  nobles 
to  find  that  the  men  of  the  Third  Estate  who  had 
overthrown  the  Old  Order  were  themselves  threat- 
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ened  by  the  forces  they  had  unchained.  While 
in  every  corner  of  France  their  strongholds  were 
flaming  to  the  sky,  their  ancient  title-deeds  crum- 
bling into  ashes,  while  so  many  of  their  order  were 
flying  for  their  very  lives  across  the  frontier, 
the  more  advanced,  the  more  enlightened  of  the 
peers  felt  a  kind  of  despair.  The  men  who  had 
steeped  their  minds  in  the  radicalism  of  the  new 
philosophy,  who  had  fostered  the  growth  of  the 
Revolution,  the  men  whom  Rivarol  had  called  the 
demagogues  of  democracy,  saw  with  regret  that 
what  they  had  done  so  far  was  insufficient  to  bring 
about  the  happiness  they  had  anticipated.  They 
had  conceded  much,  they  must  concede  more  to 
save  the  country  from  ruin.  The  Old  Order  was 
doomed. 

The  condition  of  affairs  was  gradually  declin- 
ing from  bad  to  worse.  France,  in  the  phrase  of 
Michelet,  tossed  about  without  advancing  between 
the  old  system  and  the  new  system,  was  steadily 
starving.  And  the  sufferings  of  France  meant  the 
sufferings  of  Paris.  Truly  in  one  sense  Paris 
governed  France,  but  in  another  sense  France 
governed  Paris.  Paris  depended  for  her  existence 
upon  imports,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  means  to  sup- 
port life  from  one  quarter  or  another.  When  the 
authorities  of  the  city  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  lower 
the  price  of  bread,  the  inhabitants  of  the  environs 
immediately  flocked  into  Paris  to  buy  their  food 
at  the  cheaper  rate.     The  bakers  found  it  advan- 
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tageous   to  sell  their  stock  at  once  to  those  who 
came    from     outside     the     walls     without     asking 
or  caring  where  they  came  from,  and  then,  when 
the    Parisians  found    that   there   was   nothing    for 
them  in  their  own  shops,  they  loudly  blamed   the 
authorities   for   not    provisioning    Paris.     But    that 
was  just   what   the   authorities   could  not   do.     In 
a  time  of  famine,  agitation  and  uncertainty,  those 
who  had  provisions  either  reserved  them  for  their 
own  future  use  or  stored  them  up  with  a  view  to  a 
profit  as  the  prices  rose.     A  desperate  executive  was 
prepared  to  get  food  by  fair  means  or  foul — to  pay  for 
it,  certainly,  but  first  of  all  to  get  it.     Yet  this  was 
the   difficulty.     Other    places  hungered  as   well  as 
Paris  and  Versailles.     Convoys  on  the  road  to  Paris 
were  seized  by  hungry  towns  upon  the  way.     Sup- 
plies intended  for  Paris  were  eaten  by  other  mouths. 
Even  Versailles,  which  was  supposed  to  cast  in  its 
lot  with  Paris,  fared  better  than  Paris,  for  it  kept,  or 
was  said  to  have  kept,  the  best  of  the  flour  and  in 
consequence  ate  a  better  bread.     At  one  time  this 
quarrel  became  dangerous.     Once  when  Versailles 
turned  aside  for  its  use  a  convoy  of  flour  intended 
for  Paris,   Bailly  wrote  to  Necker  that  if  the  stolen 
supplies  were  not  restored  thirty  thousand  men  would 
march  from  Paris  to  fetch  it.     Bailly  was  not  as  a 
rule  the  sort  of  man  to  make  these  kind  of  menaces. 
But  he  knew  something  now  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  who  had  made  him  their  mayor.    He  knew  that 
it  might  go  very  ill  indeed  with  him  if  Paris  had 
VOL.  III.  p 
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nothing  wherewith  to  stay  its  stomach.  Bailly's 
memoirs  for  this  period  are  one  long  record  of  des- 
perate efforts  to  keep  Paris  aHve  and  tranquil.  One 
must  have  been  a  mayor  of  Paris,  he  wrote,  or  an 
official  officer  during  these  trying  circumstances,  to 
know  what  human  sensibility  had  to  suffer  at  every 
moment  of  the  day.  It  happened,  time  and  again, 
that  at  the  end  of  one  day's  weary  business  he  had 
in  hand  no  more  than  half  of  the  flour  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  markets  of  the  morrow. 

Trade  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill.  The  farmers 
would  not  thrash.  The  millers  would  not  grind. 
Speculators  were  afraid  to  act.  Camille  Desmoulins 
threatened  the  brothers  Leben,  who  had  the  mono- 
poly of  the  royal  mills  at  Corbeil,  and  where 
Camille  threatened  there  was  reason  to  fear.  At 
this  moment  an  event  happened  which  caused  pro- 
found agitation.  A  man  named  Pinet  was  found 
lying  dead  in  a  wood  near  Paris.  He  had  either 
been  killed  or,  as  seemed  more  likely,  had  killed 
himself.  There  was  one  loaded  pistol  in  one  of  his 
pockets  ;  another,  discharged,  was  found  in  the 
forest  some  distance  off.  He  was  not  dead  when  he 
was  found  on  July  30,  and  he  insisted  with  his  dying 
breath  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  but  that  his 
affairs  were  all  in  good  order  and  that  the  sureties 
of  all  those  who  had  dealings  with  him  would  be 
found  in  a  certain  red  portfolio.  Pinet  died.  The 
portfolio  was  never  found.  The  importance  of  the 
death  and  of  the  loss  was  great.     Pinet  was  osten- 
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sibly  a  money-changer  in  Paris,  but  he  was  believed 
to  be  in  reality  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  He 
had  been  a  secretary  to  the  King ;  he  was  known  in 
all  his  public  dealings  as  a  man  of  agreeable  manners 
and  probity  in  business.  He  was  held  in  such  con- 
fidence that  all  classes  of  people  were  eager  to  put 
their  money  into  his  hands,  money  for  which  he  paid 
an  enormous  rate  of  interest.  Nobody  knew  how 
he  employed  the  money,  but  it  was  said  that  he  was 
the  active  agent  of  a  secret  society  of  monopolists  of 
whom  we  have  heard  before,  who  had  made  fortunes 
out  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  by  holding  all 
the  grains  of  France,  transporting  them  to  Jersey  or 
Guernsey,  and  selling  them  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 
Such  operations  could  not  survive  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution.  It  was  believed  that  Poulon 
and  Berthier  were  prominent  members  of  the  secret 
association,  and  it  was  thought  that  their  violent 
deaths  had  terrified  Pinet  and  driven  him  to  suicide. 
Others,  however,  believed  that  he  had  been  delibe- 
rately assassinated  after  his  securities  and  papers  had 
been  made  away  with,  in  order  to  cloak  the  names 
and  save  the  lives  of  those  who  were  behind  him  in 
the  great  conspiracy.  Some  time  after  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prove  this  theory,  and  application  was 
made  to  Bailly  for  permission  to  stop  and  open  the 
letters  of  a  certain  relative  of  the  dead  man.  The 
law,  says  Bailly,  did  not  permit  me,  and  in  the  end  I 
heard  no  more  about  it.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
Pinet's  death,  it  brought  ruin  with  it  to  some  fifteen 
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hundred  families  who  had  trusted  their  money  to  him. 
His  portfoHo  was  never  found.  He  was  bankrupt  for 
no  less  than  fifty-three  millions  of  livres.  A  later 
suggestion  is  that  the  Court,  which  had  large  sums 
in  Pinet's  hands,  suddenly  drew  them  to  pay  for 
armies  and  to  aid  in  the  proposed  flight  to  Metz. 

The  death  of  a  man  like  Pinet,  not  in  itself 
momentous,  may  under  certain  conditions  have 
momentous  results.  Even  the  fact  that  his  death 
brought  with  it  financial  disaster  to  a  vast  number  of 
persons  who  had  confided  their  money  to  his  care, 
is  neither  the  most  curious  nor  the  most  important 
circumstance  of  the  strange  case.  In  a  moment  it 
was  declared  that  the  deed  was  a  murder,  a  planned 
assassination,  that  it  was  one  more  offence  to  lay  to 
the  account  of  Philip  of  Orleans.  This  charge  is  set 
forth  at  length  in  the  curious  volumes  of  the  '  His- 
toire  de  la  Conjuration  de  Louis- Philippe- Joseph 
d'Orl^ans,'  published  in  Paris  in  1796.  It  is  repeated 
many  times  by  other  writers  and  very  lately  by  the 
author  of  *  Les  d' Orleans  au  Tribunal  de  I'Histoire.' 
The  theory  of  those  who  sustain  this  charge  is  that 
Pinet  was  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  order  to  release  the  Duke  and  his  friends 
from  their  heavy  indebtedness  to  the  money-lender. 
By  Pinet's  death  and  the  theft  and  destruction  of 
the  portfolio  containing  the  names  of  his  creditors, 
the  Orleanist  party  was  enabled,  according  to  this 
theory,  to  employ  the  money  it  owed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  its  propaganda.     The  accusation  is  portion 
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and  parcel  of  the  theory  that  attributes  every  act  and 
every  event  of  the  Revolution  to  the  secret  machi- 
nations of  the  faction  of  Philip  of  Orleans.  That 
it  could  be  made  at  all  is  a  curious  comment  upon 
the  popular  character  of  the  Duke  and  the  popular 
beliefs  of  the  hour. 
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CHAPTER   LVIII 

THE    MERIDIAN    OF    NECKER 

Through  all  agitation  the  Assembly  still  stubbornly- 
kept  devoting  itself  to  what  it  believed  to  be  its 
mission.  Though  France  was  all  on  fire  with  in- 
surrection, though  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  might 
rage  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  still  the  Assembly  would 
be  found  patient  and  persevering  in  its  great  work, 
desperately  busy  about  its  business  of  getting  a 
constitution  into  shape.  To  do  this  had  been  its 
earliest  pre-occupation.  After  June  30,  a  committee 
of  thirty  members  had  been  formed  for  this  purpose, 
and  through  all  the  summer  heats  and  through  all 
the  summer  troubles  the  activity  of  the  Assembly 
was  mainly  directed  to  this  end. 

Already  on  July  9  Mounier  had  presented  the 
first  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty.  He  began 
by  admitting  that  France,  without  doubt,  was  not 
absolutely  deprived  of  all  fundamental  laws,  but  those 
laws,  from  the  dawn  of  the  monarchy,  had  been 
movable,  changeable,  variable,  and  at  the  last  always 
submitted  to  the  will  of  a  single  authority.  He  de- 
clared that  the  constitution  of  France  as  it  now 
existed  was  composed  of  confused,  uncertain  powers, 
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wherein  no  one  knew  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
his  rights,  and  a  scattered,  doubtful,  and  fluctuating 
authority.  He  insisted  that  it  was  time  to  put  an 
end  to  such  anarchy,  and  that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  redistributing  all  the  powers  and  regulating 
all  the  rights. 

The  opinion  which  Mounier  expressed  was  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  It  was 
also  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  charters,  not 
merely  of  the  Third  Estate,  but  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  nobility.  In  creating  a  new  constitution  the 
Assembly  was  only  obeying  the  voice  of  the  people 
as  expressed  in  its  charters.  In  beginning  that 
business,  as  Mounier  proposed  to  begin  it,  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  Assembly 
was  also  obeying  the  voice  of  the  people  as  expressed 
in  its  charters.  However  much  the  result  may  have 
condemned  the  action  and  inaction  of  the  Assembly, 
it  certainly  could  justify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the 
directions  it  had  received  from  those  who-  called 
it  into  being.  But  before  the  National  Assembly 
could  busy  itself  effectively  upon  the  business  of 
making  a  constitution  for  the  nation,  it  had,  in  the 
first  place,  to  frame  some  sort  of  constitution  for 
itself.  It  was  considerably  harassed  by  the  in- 
cessant deputations  that  waited  upon  it  from  all  parts 
of  France.  It  passed  a  rule  regulating  and  restrain- 
ing their  advent.  It  was  considerably  harassed  by 
communications,  such  as  the  letter  received  from 
Lord  George  Gordon,  written  in  English  and  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  received 
the  letter  with  civility  and  civilly  put  it  on  one  side. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  did  succeed  in 
drawing  up  for  itself  a  fairly  workable  code  of 
regulations  embodying,  amending,  and  amplifying 
those  by  which  their  proceedings  had  hitherto  been 
directed.  They  still  adhered  to  the  fortnightly  term 
of  office  for  the  president  of  their  debates,  assigned 
his  duties,  and  carefully  enacted  that  in  all  cases  he 
should  obey  the  will  of  the  Assembly.  The  regula- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  order  during  debates 
were  minute  and  punctilious.  They  fixed  the  open- 
ing of  each  sitting  for  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  sitting  could  not  begin 
unless  there  were  two  hundred  members  present. 
All  signs  of  approval  or  disapproval  were  rigorously 
forbidden.  No  member  might  address  the  Assembly 
without  asking  permission  from  the  president,  or 
speak  other  than  standing.  If  several  members 
rose,  the  president  was  to  call  upon  the  member 
who  first  caught  his  eye.  But  here  the  president's 
decision  was  not  final,  for  if  any  objection  was  taken 
to  his  ruling  it  was  left  to  the  Assembly  to  decide 
who  should  speak.  It  was  the  president's  duty  to 
keep  a  speaker  to  the  question,  to  call  him  to  order 
if  he  uttered  unseemly  personalities,  or  showed  want 
of  respect  to  the  Assembly,  and  if  the  president 
neglected  to  call  any  erring  member  to  order  any 
other  member  had  the  right  to  do  so.  The  president 
was  not  permitted  to  speak  upon  a  debate  except  to 
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explain  some  question  of  order.  Any  member  could 
propose  a  motion  after  laying  it  upon  the  table  in 
writing,  so  long  as  it  was  seconded,  but  it  could  not 
be  discussed  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  handed  in 
except  under  conditions  of  extreme  urgency,  such 
urgency  to  be  voted  by  the  Assembly  itself  No 
member  was  allowed  to  speak  more  than  twice  upon 
any  given  motion  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  privilege  of  second  speech 
could  only  be  exercised  when  all  who  wanted  to 
speak  for  a  first  time  had  spoken.  The  votes  on  all 
questions  were  taken  by  the  system  of  rising  and 
sitting,  but  if  any  doubt  arose,  by  a  calling  of  the 
roll  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  baili- 
wicks. Much  of  the  work  of  discussion  was  done  in 
committees  drawn  from  the  Assembly,  according  to 
certain  rules,  but  in  these  committees  no  result  could 
be  arrived  at.  On  the  whole  the  arrangement  was 
on  paper  a  fairly  workable  arrangement,  resembling 
in  many  points  the  rules  that  regulated  the  British 
House  of  Commons  then  and  since. 

But  it  did  not  prove  very  workable  off  paper. 
The  accounts  of  those  early  sittings  of  the  National 
Assembly  would  seem  the  very  triumph  of  burlesque 
upon  parliamentary  proceedings  if  they  were  not 
destined  to  be  outdone  in  extravagance  by  the 
events  of  a  slightly  later  time.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  English  statesmen  who  visited  Paris 
soon  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  were  amazed 
and  amused  by  a  parliamentary  behaviour  so  different 
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from  the  dignity  and  the  decorum  of  Westminster. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  always 
dignified,  and  not  always  decorous,  but  the  average 
of  conduct,  carriage,  and  language  was  admirable, 
whereas  the  worst  possible  behaviour  of  the  worst 
possible  member  of  Parliament  was  only  characteristic 
of  the  manners  of  the  majority  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Impetuous  legislators  would  seek  to 
assist  that  process  of  voting,  known  as  voting  by 
rising  or  sitting,  either  by  trying  to  hold  their 
colleagues  to  their  sides  by  their  coat-tails  if  they 
wished  them  to  sit,  or  by  stimulating  them  with 
kicks  if  they  wished  to  induce  them  to  rise.  Men 
battled  for  the  possession  of  the  tribune  from  which 
orators  addressed  the  house  with  the  ferocity  and 
the  undignified  zest  of  schoolboys  at  a  muss.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  to  find  that  when  a  speaker  had 
fought  for  the  privilege  of  speaking,  had  pushed  and 
elbowed  and  fisticuffed  his  way  to  the  rostrum,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  abuse  his  privilege,  usurp  his 
tenure,  and  talk  at  intolerable  length.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  members  who  talked  at  intolerable  length 
did  not  always  receive  an  attentive  hearing.  The 
din  of  voices  was  often  deafening.  Members  talked 
with  each  other,  brawled  with  each  other,  made 
abusive  remarks  about  their  opponents,  inaugurated 
arguments  that  flamed  into  quarrels  which  sometimes 
threatened  to  end  in  blows,  and  which  did  occasionally 
end  in  a  challenge  and  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  con- 
fusion had  in  its  very  grotesqueness,  in  the  extrava- 
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gance  of  its  absurdity,  a  kind  of  magnificence  of  its 
own.  We  read  that  the  police  of  the  Assembly  was 
so  inept  that  frequently  strangers,  spectators  of  the 
debates,  wearying  of  inaction,  blended  unnoticed 
with  the  deputies  on  the  benches  and  gave  their 
votes  unheeded  and  unchallenged,  as  coolly  as  if 
they  had  their  charters  in  their  pockets  and  an  army 
of  constituents  behind  them.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
to  whose  virtues  and  endowments  Brougham  pays 
so  passionate  a  tribute,  might  well  watch  with 
astonishment  proceedings  so  ludicrous.  He  had 
compiled,  to  oblige  Mirabeau,  a  digest  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
and  these  rules  Mirabeau  had  translated  into  French 
and  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  the  vain  hope  that 
it  might  adopt  them.  The  Assembly  preferred  to 
blunder  on  in  its  own  way  and  to  try  to  fashion  the 
constitution  for  a  convulsed  kingdom  under  con- 
ditions that  were  at  once  humiliating  and  detestable. 
But  at  least  it  did  keep  on  at  its  purpose.  It  struggled 
after  the  constitution  of  its  dreams  and  hopes  through 
all  the  entanglenients,  the  obstructions,  the  delays 
and  the  dangers  as  zealously  as  the  adventurers  in 
the  fairy  tale  strove  to  pierce  the  perilous  thicket 
and  rouse  the  sleeping  lady.  And  the  new  adven- 
turers, like  the  old,  whitened  the  enterprise  with 
their  bones. 

It  has  seemed  to  some,  indeed  to  many,  that  the 
Assembly  cuts  a  somewhat  sorry  figure,  with  its 
tireless  discussions   of  the    rights   of  man   and  its 
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endless  debates  on  the  ideal  form  of  constitution  at 
a  time  when  a  whole  form  of  civilisation,  a  long- 
established  order  of  things  was  falling  into  ruin 
around  them.  But  in  judging,  in  criticising  the 
Assembly  it  is  necessary  to  bear  stedfastly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
working  were  not  so  patent  to  them  as  they  are  to 
those  who  review  their  operations  a  century  later. 
The  majority  in  the  Assembly  believed  with  all 
their  hearts  that  the  creation  of  a  precise,  formal, 
elaborate  constitution  would  be  the  immediate  and 
sufficing  answer  to  any  problem  and  to  all  the 
problems  that  the  revolt  against  royal  authority  and 
absolute  monarchy  had  created.  They  did  not 
think,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
think,  that  they  were  wasting  time  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  constitution,  for  they  were  convinced  that 
they  were  called  into  existence  for  that  purpose  and 
that  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  meant  the 
tranquillisation  of  France,  the  rejuvenation  of  human 
society. 

It  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  parliamen- 
tary institution  that  those  who  compose  it  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect. 
An  organisation  that  administrates  by  conversa- 
tion is  often  and  easily  tempted  to  put  an  undue 
value  upon  words.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  higher 
value  attached  to  words  than  in  France  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century.  The  time 
was    characterised    by   an   exuberant   faith   in    the 
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power  of  words,  of  phrases,  of  Ideas,  of  formulas,  of 
laws.  A  sonorous  aphorism  often  appeared  to  be 
an  eternal  truth,  a  truth  appeared  to  be  eternal  and 
irresistible  when  it  was  neatly  fashioned  into  the 
form  of  a  law.  With  a  starving  and  seditious 
capital  a  few  miles  from  their  door,  with  a  great 
country  breaking  out  in  all  directions  into  craters 
of  insurrection,  with  a  mutinous  army,  an  empty 
treasury,  a  ruined  credit,  a  spreading  famine,  a 
suspected  ministry,  and  a  hostile  Court  to  deal  with, 
the  majority  in  the  Assembly  believed,  and  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  so  believing,  according  to 
their  lights,  that  a  carefully  conceived  and  painfully 
executed  constitution  would  meet  every  difficulty 
and  banish  every  danger.  And  believing  this  they 
acted  up  to  their  belief  and  laboured  hard  and 
ceaselessly  at  the  creation  of  the  constitution  that 
was  to  sanctify  the  Revolution  and  to  succour 
France. 

It  is  de  Tocqueville's  opinion  that  no  epoch  of 
history  has  ever  seen  on  any  spot  on  the  globe  so 
large  a  number  of  men  so  passionately  devoted 
to  the  public  good,  so  honestly  forgetful  of  them- 
selves, so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
common  interest,  so  resolved  to  risk  all  they 
cherished  in  life  to  secure  it,  as  the  patriots  of  1789. 
Those  who  are  most  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
eighty-nine,  as  well  as  those  who  most  applaud 
them,  may  very  well  be  content  to  assent  largely 
if  not  wholly  to  de  Tocqueville's  theory.      Probably 
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only  Frenchmen  will  endorse  his  further  assertion 
that  there  is  but  one  people  on  the  earth  which 
could  have  played  so  brave  a  part,  or  admit  that 
there  are  undertakings  which  the  French  nation  can 
alone  accomplish,  that  there  are  magnanimous 
resolutions  which  the  French  nation  alone  can  con- 
ceive, or  that  her  moments  of  sublime  enthusiasm 
bear  her  aloft  to  heights  which  no  other  people  will 
ever  reach.  Even  the  sanest,  even  the  most  philo- 
sophical of  French  writers  cannot  deny  himself  this 
kind  of  pleasure.  In  de  Tocqueville's  case  we  may 
regret  it  the  less  because  it  does  not  really  bias  his 
fine  judgment  or  film  his  clear  vision.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  great  impetus  of  1789  does  not  only 
seem  great  to  the  children  of  a  later  day,  but  that  it 
seemed  as  great  to  all  those  who  lived  under  its 
immediate  influence.  All  foreign  nations  were 
indeed  moved  by  it.  There  was  indeed  no  corner 
of  Europe  so  secluded  that  the  glow  of  admiration 
and  of  hope  did  not  reach  it. 

However  pure  the  purpose  of  the  men  of  1789, 
of  the  men  who  advocated  those  principles  of 
eighty-nine  that  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  their 
progress  was  slow.  We  learn  from  the  diary  of 
Duquesnoy  how  hotly  he  for  one  resented  the 
incessant  interruptions,  the  harassing  impediments 
to  the  process  of  making  the  constitution.  Some- 
thing always  seemed  to  occur  to  delay  it.  On 
July  27  Clermont-Tonnerre  announced  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  as  to   the  basis  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  which  was  composed  of  eleven  principal 
articles.  These  articles  laid  down  certain  proposi- 
tions. The  French  Government  was  a  monarchical 
Government.  The  person  of  the  King  was  inviolable 
and  sacred.  The  crown  was  hereditary  in  male 
line.  The  King  was  the  depositary  of  the  executive 
power.  The  agents  of  authority  were  responsible. 
The  royal  sanction  was  necessary  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  national  consent  was  necessary 
for  the  raising  of  loans  and  the  levying  of  taxes.  It 
was  decided  that  taxation  could  only  be  imposed 
from  one  States-General  to  another.  Finally,  all 
property  was  asserted  to  be  sacred,  and  individual 
liberty  declared  to  be  sacred.  This  was  followed 
by  the  reading  by  Mounier  of  an  elaborate  de- 
claration of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
citizen.  This  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  the 
consideration  of  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Dorset,  the  Fnglish  ambassador,  and  the  Count  de 
Montmorin,  in  which  Dorset  asserted  his  own  and 
his  country's  absolute  innocence  of  any  intrigues 
against  the  French  nation. 

The  next  day,  July  28,  agitation  prevailed  over 
constitutionalism.  From  the  provinces  came  news  of 
wild  disorders.  A  helpless  mayor  of  Soissons  begged 
for  help  against  the  invasion  of  the  brigands  who  were 
cutting  the  corn  in  defiance  of  local  authority  poorly 
backed  by  twenty-five  hussars.  After  some  debate 
Duport  proposed  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
four  members,    to   report   upon    the  troubles    near 
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Soissons  and  other  provincial  disorders.  After  more 
debate  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  proposed  com- 
mittee should  be  formed,  but  that  it  should  consist 
of  twelve  instead  of  four  members,  and  that  the 
members  should  be  re-elected  every  month.  Such 
were  the  small,  almost  the  insignificant,  beginnings 
of  a  body  which  was  yet  to  develope  into  the  famous 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  fill  the  world  with  its 
name.  But  what  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal  might  in 
the  fulness  of  time  find  itself  able  to  accomplish  was 
rather  too  heavy  a  task  for  the  small,  the  inex- 
perienced handful  of  theorists  who  were  called  upon 
to  fight  against  chaos  and  to  exercise  anarchy.  Lally- 
Tollendal  strove  in  vain  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  for- 
mulating a  motion  against  disorder  and  disturbance. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mirabeau.  No  Par- 
liamentary motion  could  meet  the  difficulty.  The 
insurgent  peasantry  of  the  provinces  were  no  more 
to  be  pacified  by  the  proclamations  which  the 
National  Assembly  could  issue  than  they  were  to  be 
put  down  by  a  force  which  the  National  Assembly 
could  not,  even  if  it  had  desired  or  dared  to,  exercise. 
Besides,  the  insurgents  took  up  their  arms  in  the 
very  name,  as  it  were,  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Undoubtedly  to  the  mass  of  the  French  peasantry 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General  was  a  kind  of 
millennium.  They  were  as  indifferent  to,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of,  political  theories  of  constitutions,  theories 
of  liberty,  of  equality,  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  new  political  existence.     Want  and  op- 
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pression  were  the  forces  they  feared,  the  forces  they 
hated,  the  forces  that  they  expected  the  National 
Assembly  to  annihilate.  The  business  of  the 
National  Assembly  was  to  pull  down  the  pigeon- 
houses,  to  abolish  the  feudal  rights  and  dues,  to  put 
an  end  to  forced  labour.  Some  twenty  millions  of 
peasants  were  entrusted  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  monarchy  with  the  power  of  giving 
voice  to  their  grievances,  of  gathering  together  to 
choose  representatives,  to  instruct  representatives. 
They  knew  nothing  and  they  cared  nothing  for 
systems  and  schemes  of  government.  They  knew  that 
they  were  hungry,  they  knew  that  they  were  poor ; 
they  knew  that  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles  and  of 
the  great  gentry  there  were  strong  boxes  containing 
papers  which  gave  the  nobles  and  gentry  the  power 
to  extort  all  manner  of  dues.  If  the  National 
Assembly  would  put  more  food  in  their  mouths,  more 
money  in  their  pockets,  would  take  or  would  let 
them  take  those  hateful  papers  out  of  the  castles  and 
destroy  them,  the  National  Assembly  would  be  ful- 
filling its  mandate  so  far  as  the  twenty  millions  of 
peasants  were  concerned.  Not  all  the  tears  of  Lally- 
Tollendal  would  wash  this  belief  from  them. 

In  opposing  Lally-Tollendal's  m.otion  Mirabeau 
was  practically  opposing  aproposition  of  his  own  made 
a  short  time  earlier.  But  with  Mirabeau  consistency 
of  this  kind  was  a  matter  of  little  moment.  He  was 
consistent  with  his  own  immediate  purpose,  which 
was  to  make  himself  the  foremost  man   in   France. 

VOL.  III.  ^  Q 
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The  purpose  was  not  a  mere  adventurer's  ambition  ; 
Mirabeau  seems  to  have  firmly  beHeved  that  he  was 
the  strongest  and  the  sanest  man  that  the  Revolu- 
tion had  called  forth  ;  that  he  was  the  man  most 
capable,  if  not  the  only  man  capable,  of  guiding  its 
course  and  bringing  it  to  a  safe  conclusion.  To 
gain  his  end  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  oppose  to- 
day what  he  had  proposed  yesterday,  and  to  accept 
to-morrow  what  he  had  rejected  to-day.  It  was  now 
his  wish  to  dominate  Paris,  and  if  he  could  do  so  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  let  Paris  appear  to  dominate 
the  National  Assembly.  He  had  all  the  strong  man's 
disdain  for  the  two  men  most  likely  to  check  his 
influence  in  Paris,  Necker  and  Bailly.  He  had  all 
the  unscrupulous  man's  contempt  for  their  probity. 
Bailly  felt  that  Mirabeau  was  sapping  his  power  in 
Paris  and  resented  it  bitterly.  He  has  recorded  his 
suspicions  of  Mirabeau's  machinations,  his  indigna- 
tion at  Mirabeau's  plots.  He  admits  that  he  has  no 
proof  of  this  story  and  of  that  story  which  have 
been  told  him  of  Mirabeau's  intrigues  against  his 
authority,  but  he  believes  them  implicitly  and  they 
vex  his  honourable,  unapt  spirit. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
Mirabeau  did  intrigue  against  Bailly.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Mirabeau  was  a  rival  to  Bailly. 
It  were  as  wise  to  talk  of  a  rivalry  between 
Hercules  and  Hop-o'-my-Thumb.  The  strength 
and  the  genius  of  Mirabeau  had  no  equal  in  France 
at  that  hour  and  against  them  the  virtuous  vanity  of 
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men  like  Bailly  and  of  abler  men  than  Ballly  asserted 
itself  in  vain.  But  in  the  same  degree  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Mirabeau  was  formidable  and  fatal  to 
Bailly,  so  it  was  formidable  and  fatal  to  Necker. 
Necker  was  vain  like  Bailly,  virtuous  like  Bailly,  with 
the  same  kind  of  civic  virtues.  He  was  convinced 
like  Bailly  that  the  Revolution  was  to  be  led  by  men 
of  the  middle  class  of  mind.  The  grandeur  for  good 
and  for  evil  of  a  character  like  Mirabeau's  was  a  thing 
out  of  his  range,  to  be  disliked,  to  be  even  dreaded, 
certainly  not  to  be  understood.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  Necker's  fame,  certainly  better  for  Necker's 
peace  of  mind,  if  he  had  never  obeyed  the  summons 
to  return  from  his  exile.  For  by  the  time  he  got 
back  to  Paris  Mirabeau's  star  was  in  the  ascendant 
and  his  own  star  was  sinking  to  set  for  ever.  He 
thought  that  he  was  coming  back  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  when  he  was  not  even  to  be  permitted 
to  hold  the  horses'  heads  for  a  moment.  Yet  the 
circumstances  of  his  return  might  well  seem  to  ex- 
cuse his  belief,  to  flatter  his  self-esteem.  Paris 
received  him  in  a  rapture.  His  progress  was  a 
triumph.  The  acclamations  intoxicated  him.  He 
thought  that  he  could  sway  the  fierce  democraty  to 
his  will.  He  fancied  that  because  he  was  offered  god- 
like honours  he  possessed  the  attributes  of  a  god, 
and  above  all  the  attribute  of  mercy. 

Necker  had  a  very  special  desire  to  exercise  and 
to  induce  Paris  to  exercise  the  quality  of  mercy. 
Insurrection  had  made  a  new  prisoner,  and  Necker 

Q2 
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feared  that  insurrection  would  serve  this  man  as  it 
had  served  Foulon,  as  it  had  served  Berthier.  The 
new  prisoner  was  Besenval,  the  stout  soldier.  He 
was  unpopular  with  the  people  because  of  his  action 
during  the  Bastille  days.  He  was  also,  as  it  seems, 
unpopular  in  Versailles  and  at  the  Court.  He  had 
become,  he  says,  the  target  of  a  party  that  was 
perhaps  even  stronger,  in  proportion,  at  Versailles 
and  in  the  King's  house  than  at  Paris.  The  plot- 
ters, he  declares,  hated  him,  because  they  believed 
that  he  animated  the  King  against  them,  in  which 
they  attributed  to  him  a  power  which  he  frankly 
confesses  that  he  never  possessed.  The  poor  King, 
he  asserts,  weary  of  taking  counsel,  incapable  of  acting 
with  vigour,  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  all  man- 
ner of  contradictions,  abandoned  himself  helpless  to 
the  drift  of  events,  and,  without  ignoring  the  checks 
that  diminished  his  authority,  seemed  to  believe 
that  he  retained  enough  of  kingly  divinity  to  serve 
his  turn.  Over  such  a  king  Besenval  was  as  little 
likely  as  another  to  have  any  influence;  but  Besen- 
val's  enemies  thought  that  he  had,  and  Besenval's 
friends  were  filled  with  alarms  for  his  safety.  They 
would  crowd  into  his  little  rooms  in  the  palace  with 
all  manner  of  rumours.  He  was  to  be  arrested  that 
very  day  in  the  gallery.  He  was  to  be  assassinated 
that  very  evening  on  his  return  home  by  civic 
patriots  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Not 
being  of  an  easily  intimidated  temperament,  Besenval 
treated   all  these  reports  as  fables   and    contented 
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himself,  in  the  proper  spirit  of  an  old  soldier,  with  the 
reflection  that  he  was  at  his  post.  The  King,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  shared  the  alarm  for  Besenval's 
safety.  He  urged  and  finally  ordered  Besenval  to 
withdraw  from  the  threatened  danger,  and  Besenval, 
thus  commanded,  decided  to  return  to  Switzerland. 
At  the  entreaty  of  his  friends  he  consented  against 
his  own  wish  to  adopt  as  a  kind  of  disguise  a  uniform 
of  the  company  of  the  Marechaussee  des  Chasses 
and  to  leave  Versailles  at  dusk  with  an  escort  of 
two  horsemen.  These  precautions,  which  seemed  to 
suggest  a  fear  wholly  foreign  to  Besenval's  nature, 
galled  him  bitterly  then,  and  galled  him  more 
bitterly  in  the  recollection  because  they  were  so 
wholly  unavailing.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
rested  at  the  little  village  of  Villenaux.  There 
his  appearance  and  some  imprudent  remarks  and 
actions  aroused  suspicion.  The  belfry  bell  was 
sounded,  the  inn  where  he  was  resting  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  peasants,  whose  leader  insisted 
that  Besenval  was  a  fugitive  aristocrat,  and,  with  a 
no  doubt  unconscious  irony,  asked  his  permission  to 
put  him  in  prison.  His  prison  was  a  room  of  the  inn 
for  that  day.  On  the  next  two  commissioners  came 
for  him  from  Paris  to  conduct  him  to  the  capital. 
One  of  these  told  his  prisoner  of  the  fate  of  Foulon, 
and  cheerfully  assured  Besenval  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  save  him  from  a  like  doom. 
At  nine  o'clock  of  that  evening  Besenval's  cus- 
todians carried  him  towards  Paris.     Besenval  found 
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nothing  to  complain  of  In  their  conduct  to  him,  but 
he  chafed  at  what  they  called  the  glories  and  he  the 
horrors  of  the  dawning  Revolution.  Besenval  was 
undoubtedly  riding  to  his  death  when  unexpected 
intervention  saved  him.  The  intervention  came 
from  Necker,  whom  Besenval  in  all  probability  never 
thought  likely  to  play  such  a  part  In  his  life. 

When  Madame  de  Pollgnac,  flying  from  France, 
met  Necker  at  Basle  on  July  20  and  told  him  of  his 
recall,  and  of  the  wild  work  In  Paris,  her  news  caused 
him  to  stop  where  he  was.     A  few  days  later  the 
letter  of  the  King  and  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
reached  him  and  decided  his  return.      He  wrote  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Assembly,  assuring  them  of  his 
devotion  to  France,  and  immediately  set  off  for  Paris. 
All  that  journey  must  have  been  one  long  rapture  to 
him,  the  last  joy  of  Its  kind  that  he  was  to  taste. 
With  joy-bells  ringing  in  his  ears,  with  flowers  strewn 
before  his  feet,  with  the  acclamations  of  enthusiastic 
crowds,  with  the  salutations  of  citizen  soldiers,  he 
made  his  pompous  progress  to  Versailles,  where  he 
arrived  on  July  28,  exactly  a  fortnight  after  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille.     It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way.     At 
Versailles,  as  on  the  march,  his  pride  was  flattered 
by  his  reception  and  by  the  conditions  of  his  return. 
The  surrender  of  the  Court  was  a  greater  compli- 
ment to  his  statesmanship,  he  may  well  have  thought, 
even   than   the   congratulations   of   the   Assembly. 
The   congratulations   of  the  Assembly  were  lavish 
indeed.     The    Duke  de  Llancourt,  as  its  president, 
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assured  Necker,  who  was  only  too  willing  to  believe 
him,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  remove  the 
obstacles  that  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  France.  But  there  was  a  subtler,  sweeter 
flattery  in  the  abasement  and  desolation  of  the  Court 
that  had  driven  him  into  banishment  only  to  recall 
him  to  greater  glory.  The  loneliness  of  the  King, 
the  passion  of  the  Queen,  were  convincing  proofs 
of  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause,  and  Necker 
believed  himself  to  be,  if  not  the  incarnation  of  the 
popular  cause,  at  least  indispensable  to  the  popular 
cause.  Flattered  by  the  abjection  of  the  King  and 
the  adulation  of  the  Assembly,  he  believed  that  he 
was  all-powerful  in  France,  and  he  proceeded  to  put 
his  power  to  the  test.  On  July  30  he  paid  a  formal 
visit  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with 
the  familiar  raptures,  with  the  new  cockade,  with  the 
greetings  of  the  new  authorities.  Necker  had  just 
heard  of  Besenval's  arrest,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
the  first  use  he  sought  to  make  of  his  popularity 
was  to  try  to  save  Besenval's  life.  He  had  already 
delayed  Besenval's  progress  toward  Paris.  Now 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  appealed  eloquently  to  the 
representatives  of  the  districts  and  to  the  electors  for 
mercy,  for  the  mercy  of  justice  for  the  prisoner.  He 
admitted  that  his  absence  from  Paris  left  him  igno- 
rant of  Besenval's  offence  or  of  the  reason  for  his 
arrest.  He  assured  his  hearers  that  he  had  no  pre- 
dilection for  Besenval,  but  that  he  had  a  predilection 
for  justice.      He  paid  a  tribute  to  Besenval's  soldierly 
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zeal  and  sagacity.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
Besenval  was  a  general  officer,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  grave  and  cruel  error  to  drag  a  general  officer,  not 
formally  impeached,  to  Paris  like  a  common  criminal. 
He  reminded  them  also  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
a  son  of  friendly  Switzerland,  and  entitled  to  the 
hospitality  due  to  a  stranger.  He  reminded  them 
further  that  he  had  the  King's  authority  for  his 
departure.  For  the  sake  of  all  these  reasons  he 
implored  the  Parisians  to  pardon  Besenval  and  to 
deal  generously  with  all  those  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  their  opponents. 

Necker's  speech  had  an  immediate  if  not  an 
enduring  effect.  The  electors  accorded  him,  or 
seemed  to  accord  him,  a  promise  of  amnesty,  and  he 
returned  with  that  promise  to  Versailles.  His  action 
certainly  saved  Besenval's  life,  though  it  did  not  im- 
mediately afford  him  liberty.  Besenval  recorded 
his  gratitude  in  a  soldierly  fashion.  '  I  am  not 
ignorant,'  he  wrote,  *  of  all  that  has  been  said  to 
lessen  the  merit  of  Necker's  action,  but  once  for  all 
I  have  no  right  to  estimate  all  these  arguments  for 
and  against.  I  only  know,  only  see  one  thing,  that 
M.  Necker  saved  my  life.  Wherefore,  without 
changing  my  opinions  as  to  his  political  actions,  or, 
to  be  frank,  his  errors,  I  vow  him  attachment  and 
gratitude  to  my  latest  day.'  This  was  an  honest, 
handsome  way  of  expressing  thanks  for  what  was 
honestly  and  handsomely  done.  Necker  wrote  of 
that  day,  later,  as  a  great  and  happy  day  for  him,  as 
a  beautiful  and  memorable  epoch  in  his  life,  and  he 
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declared  that  on  that  day  the  greatness  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  French  people  showed  them  to 
be  worthy  of  a  liberty  to  whose  altitude  they  were 
exalted. 

But  the  promise  made,  so  far  as  it  had  been  made, 
by  those  who  came  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
Necker's  speech,  was  not  ratified  by  the  rest  of 
Paris.  The  rest  of  Paris  seemed  to  resent  very 
strongly  the  rescue  of  Besenval.  The  decision  of 
the  electors  aroused  angry  opposition  in  the  districts. 
The  district  of  the  Oratory  flamed  forth  into  a  decla- 
ration that  the  decision  of  the  electors  was  an  abuse 
of  their  power,  and  issued  an  order  that  two  deputies 
from  the  districts  should  at  once  set  out  to  secure  the 
person  of  Besenval.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
district  of  the  Oratory  is  significant.  It  was  the 
district  over  which  Mirabeau  had  most  infiuence,  the 
district  in  which,  so  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  have 
a  domicile  in  Paris,  he  was  domiciled.  Bailly  does 
something  more  than  suggest  that  Mirabeau  was  the 
actual  author  of  the  agitation  in  the  district  of  the 
Oratory.  He  feels  bound  for  the  illumination  of 
history  to  record  the  strong  and  general  suspicion 
that  Mirabeau  encouraged  the  condemnation  of  the 
Town  Hall  and  the  clamour  against  the  liberation 
of  Besenval.  Certainly  Mirabeau  supported  in  the 
Assembly  the  deputation  from  the  district  of  Blancs- 
Manteaux,  or  White  Cloaks,  which  had  carried  to 
Versailles  a  like  protest  to  that  of  the  district  of  the 
Oratory. 

Besenval   insists   that    Mirabeau  took  action  in 
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the  matter  solely  for  the  voluptuous  pleasure  of 
mortifying  Necker  by  checkmating  his  recent 
success.  Mirabeau  certainly  did,  in  the  discussion 
on  Besenval's  case,  so  persuade  the  Assembly  by 
arguments  which  had  the  zealous  support  of 
Robespierre,  that  it  revoked  the  apparent  deter- 
mination of  the  Parisian  electors.  Besenval  was 
imprisoned  for  three  months  in  a  half-ruined  castle 
at  Brie-Comte-Robert,  whose  custodian,  Bourdon, 
was  afterwards  to  earn  a  kind  of  fame  as  Bourdon 
de  rOise.  Bourdon,  says  Besenval,  believed 
imbecilely  in  the  babble  about  the  siege  of  Paris, 
the  red-hot  cannon  balls,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in 
which,  therefore,  apparently  Besenval  did  not  believe. 
Bourdon  was  perpetually  entreating  Besenval  to 
gain  his  liberty  by  revealing  his  plots  and  confessing 
his  accomplices,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  believe 
that  Besenval  had  no  plots  to  reveal,  and  no 
accomplices  to  betray.  In  the  end  Besenval  was 
transferred  to  the  Chatelet,  where  he  played,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  passive  part  in  the  strange  story  of 
Favras.  In  the  March  of  1790  he  was  formally 
brought  to  trial,  and  though  many  efforts  were  made 
to  convict  him  of  crime  against  the  nation,  he  was 
fully  acquitted.  Here  he  goes  out  of  the  Saga. 
He  died  in  the  next  year,  on  June  2,  1791.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  as  of  Goethe's  Valentine,  that  he  died 
a  soldier  and  brave.  He  will  be  mainly  remembered 
by  history  as  the  innocent  instrument  of  Necker's 
ruin. 
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CHAPTER    LIX 

THE    GRKAT    REXUN'CIATIOX 

Nothing  is  more  unnerving,  more  unsettling,  than 
political  excitement.  Nothing  is  more  contagious 
than  the  enthusiasm  spasmodically  generated  by 
j)olitical  excitement.  A  body  of  men  assemble  in  a 
room  together,  agitated  by  some  vague  unrealised 
peril,  undetermined  what  course  to  follow,  or  half 
pledged  to  some  particular  line  of  action.  Some 
one  in  that  vacillating  incoherent  assemblage  sets 
an  e.xample,  makes  a  proposition  that  catches  the 
general  fancy.  The  example  is  followed,  the  proposi- 
tion is  welcomed.  What  one  man  does  his  fellow  is 
eager  to  do.  In  the  end  the  disorganised  multi- 
tude becomes  for  the  moment  homogeneous  in  its 
devotion  to  principles  for  which  individually  it  had 
little  or  no  inclination  on  coming  together. 

Such  at  least  is  very  much  the  story  of  the 
famous  session  of  the  National  Assembly  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1 789.  Seldom  since  the  history  of  man  took 
shape  did  any  large  body  of  men  suddenly  display 
such  unexpected  unanimity,  manifest  a  more  head- 
long precipitancy  to  sweep  away  institutions  for 
which    some  of  them   certainly,  but  a  few  months 
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earlier,  would  at  least  have  talked  of  dying.  It 
was,  indeed,  obvious  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  stem  the  growing  peril,  but  on  the  means  to 
that  end  the  Assembly  seemed  to  be  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder.  Everyone  had  his  own  little  specific, 
but  there  was  little  or  no  unity  of  opinion.  On  the 
evening  before  August  4,  Malouet  pressed  upon  the 
Assembly  a  proposal  to  open  boards  of  charity  and 
establish  workshops  for  labour.  The  Assembly 
received  the  suggestion  with  aversion  or  with  in- 
difference, and  it  was  set  aside.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  consider  here  whether  this  proposition, 
which  has  since  been  advocated  again  and  again  by 
a  certain  school  of  economists,  would  have  been  of 
any  service  or  would  only,  as  its  opponents  contend, 
have  added  to  the  artificial  system  of  France 
another  artificial  arrangement  which  could  only  give 
temporary  relief  with  the  certainty  of  producing 
future  and  greater  difificulties  at  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional taxation.  The  importance  of  the  proposition 
historically  lies  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the 
experiments  men  were  prepared  to  make  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  and  quelling  the  difificulties  that 
had  so  suddenly  come  upon  them.  Almost  every 
man  had  his  own  panacea  for  the  popular  discontent. 
Everyone  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  existing 
condition  of  things  was  unbearable,  but  everyone 
seemed  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  win  health  and 
hope  again  lay  in  the  adoption  of  his  own  particular 
proposition.     It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the 
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National  Assembly  resembled  every  similar  body 
of  men  that  had  preceded  them,  and  every  similar 
body  that  has  succeeded  them. 

The  morning  sitting  of  August  4  was  noisy 
even  stormy.  The  deputies  were  weary  of  the  long 
discussion,  were  clamorous  to  come  to  a  vote  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  rejected  impatiently  an  amend- 
ment by  which  Camus  proposed  that  the  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  should  also  be  a  declaration 
of  the  duties  of  man.  The  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  five  hundred  and  seventy 
against  four  hundred  and  thirty  three.  The  Assem- 
bly then  decided  almost  unanimously  that  the 
constitution  should  be  preceded  by  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  declaration  should  be  presented  that  evening 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  it  up.  But 
before  the  morning  sitting  ended  two  important 
letters  were  read  to  the  Assembly.  The  first  was 
from  the  King,  announcing  the  appointments  he 
had  made  to  the  vacant  places  in  the  ministry.  He 
gave  the  seals  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
He  gave  a  portfolio  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 
and  the  war  department  to  M.  de  la  Tour-du- 
Pin-Paulin.  He  called  the  Marshal  de  Beauvau 
into  his  council.  The  other  letter  was  from  Lord 
Dorset,  assuring  the  Assembly,  through  M.  de 
Montmorin,  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  King 
of  England  and  his  ministers.  Both  letters  were 
applauded  by  the  Assembly. 
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All  this,  if  interesting,  was  scarcely  eventful. 
There  could  hardly,  under  the  existing  conditions, 
have  been  a  morning  sitting  employed  in  a  more 
tranquil,  even  a  more  commonplace  fashion.  While 
Paris  was  slowly  shaping  itself  into  the  form  that 
was  to  make  it  the  centre  of  the  new  scheme  of 
things,  while  every  department,  every  town,  every 
hamlet  of  France,  was  torn  with  excitement,  fluttered 
with  false  news,  frighted  with  false  fire,  while  castles 
were  blazing  and  nobles  riding  for  their  lives  to 
cross  the  frontier  and  follow  their  fugitive  princes,  the 
National  Assembly  was  conducting  its  legislativebusi- 
ness  with  an  apparent  composure  which  impatient 
beholders  might  well  be  pardoned  for  regarding  rather 
as  the  fatuousness  of  incapacity  than  the  dignity  of 
strength.  But  if  the  Assembly  passed  its  morning 
in  discussing  the  abstract  rights  of  man,  in  thanking 
its  King  for  royal  concessions,  and  in  approving  of 
an  exchange  of  international  compliments,  it  had 
work  of  another  and  a  very  different  kind  waiting 
for  it  in  the  evening. 

The  different  committees  of  the  Assembly  met  at 
six  o'clock  to  elect  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
each  committee,  to  nominate  an  archivist  for  the 
Assembly,  and  to  elect  members  to  take  the  places  in 
the  committees  left  vacant  by  the  recent  additions  to  the 
ministry.  The  Assembly  itself  met  at  eight  o'clock, 
under  the  presidency  of  Chapelier,  who  had  been 
chosen  instead  of  Thouret,  the  Rouen  lawyer,  whom 
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the  Palais  Royal  did  not  like,  whom   the  Assembly 
did  not  dearly  love. 

Chapelier  began  the  business  of  the  evening  by 
ordering  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  disturbances  in  the  kingdom  and  the  best 
means  of  calming  them.  While  this  report  was 
being  slowly  read  out,  an  intelligent,  observant 
stranger,  watching  the  scene,  would  have  noted 
certain  facts.  He  would  have  seen  that  the  section 
of  deputies  who  belonged  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Breton  Club  had  something  of  an  anxious,  pre-occu- 
pied  air,  that  they  looked  as  men  always  look  in  popular 
assemblies  who  have  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action 
and  are  watching  for  the  moment  to  carry  it  out. 
He  would  have  noted  that  the  young  Viscount  de 
Noailles  was  sitting  as  a  man  sits  who  is  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  spring  to  his  feet.  He  would 
have  noted  that  in  all  that  assemblage  its  most 
remarkable  member  was  not  to  be  seen.  Mirabeau 
was  absent.  Yet  Mirabeau  had  been  present  at 
the  morning  sitting.  He  had  voted  with  what  was 
almost  the  unanimous  majority  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Constitution.  He  had  been  named  as  one  of 
the  special  committee  of  five  members,  appointed  to 
draw  it  up,  a  committee  whose  other  members  were 
Monseigneur  de  la  Luzerne,  Bishop  of  Langres, 
Desmeuniers,  Tronchet,  and  Redon.  He  had  been 
further  charged  with  the  function  of  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  a  high  mark  of  confidence  from  ari 
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Assembly  that  had  shown  Itself  at  first  so  ill-disposed 
towards  him.  Thus  he  had  been  prominent  enough 
in  the  morning  sitting.  But  his  form  was  missing 
from  the  night  sitting. 

Scarcely  had  the  president  finished  his  reading 
when  the  Viscount  de  Noailles  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  asked  to  be  heard.  He  was  a  young  man,  only 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  of  no  great  weight  in  the 
Assembly,  remarkable  chiefly  in  the  large  view  of 
the  world  for  having  married  the  sister  of  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  and  being  thus  associated  with  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  hour.  But  the 
young  viscount  had  got  a  great  chance,  and  he  was 
going  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  was  about  to 
play  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life  on  a  great 
stage  and  to  a  great  audience.  He  had  heard,  it 
would  seem,  of  what  the  Breton  Club  dreamed  of 
doing,  of  proposals  which  they  had  entrusted  to  the 
Duke  d'Aiguillon,  as  their  spokesman,  to  make — 
proposals  that  would  stir  the  Assembly  to  its  centre 
and  make  the  man  who  uttered  them  indeed  remark- 
able. So  what  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  was  quietly 
waiting  to  say,  de  Noailles  impetuously  sprang  up 
and  said.  For  one  brief  succession  of  instants  de 
Noailles  was  the  most  remarkable  man  in  France,  the 
self-chosen  mouthpiece  for  the  words  that  had  to  be 
said,  the  self-appointed  instrument  for  the  deed  that 
had  to  be  done.  There  may  be  fifteen  insignificant 
years  to  come,  years  of  idleness,  years  of  Napoleonic 
service,  before  the  sea  death  at  Saint  Domingo,  but 
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for  this  one  eventful  hour  de  Noailles  was  significant, 
important,  and  his  name  is  associated  for  ever  with 
that  night's  work. 

What  he  had  to  say  was  startling  to  all  hearers, 
but  most  of  all  to  those  hearers  who  belonged  to  the 
Breton  Club.     For  he  spoke,  as  it  were,  with  their 
words  though   not  with  their  authority.     He  said 
that  the  object  of  the  proposal  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  was  to  check  the  disorders  in  the 
provinces,   to  secure  public  liberty  and  to  confirm 
proprietors  in  their  true  rights.     But  he  maintained 
that  prompt  measures  were  necessary  to  destroy  the 
existing  evils  by  ascending  boldly  to  their  origin. 
He  proposed,  therefore    that  the  Assembly  should 
immediately  declare  that  taxes  should  be  paid  by  all 
persons  in  the  kingdom  proportionally  to  their  in- 
come,  that  all  public  burdens  should  in  future  be 
equally  supported  by  all,  that  all  feudal  rights  should 
be  made  redeemable  by  the  communities  in  a  money 
value,  that  all  seignorial  burdens  and  other  personal 
services  should  be  abolished.     In  a  word,  he  struck 
a  sweeping  blow  at  the  whole  system  by  which  the 
Old  Order  existed.     Like  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale,  he 
lifted  his  puny  hand  against  a  giant.     H  is  speech  was 
listened  to  with  a  grave  silence  by  the  Assembly,  but 
it  moved  the  members  of  the  Breton  Club  to  the  live- 
liest excitement.    What  they  had  wanted  to  say,  what 
they  had  wished  to  come  from  them,  and  through 
the  mouth  of  their   chosen   spokesman,  had    been 
audaciously  stolen  from  them,  and  stolen  from  them 
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by  whom  ?     By  a  young   man  who  was  only  the 
younger  member  of  a  noble   family,  who  had    no 
feudal  rights  to  surrender,  and  who  could  afford  to 
display  a  cheap  generosity  in  proposing  their  aboli- 
tion.    Coming  from  him  the  words  might  well  seem 
to  have  no  weight,  they  were  but  the  facile  proposals 
of  a  man  ready  to  abandon  all   claims  to  privileges 
which  he  did  not  possess.     The  Duke  d'Aiguillon 
and  his  friends,  on   the  contrary,  were  men  of  sub- 
stance, men  to  whom  such  a  measure  as  they  had 
intended  to  propose  would  mean  a  great  diminution 
of  their  incomes.     It  was  not  a  little  bitter  for  the 
duke  and  for  his  friends,  who  had  carefully  weighed 
the  sacrifice  that  they  were  prepared  to  make,  to  be 
forestalled  with  so  much  effrontery  by  a  man   who 
had  no  sacrifice  to  make  and  no  rights  to  abandon. 
For  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  and  for  his  friends  to  make 
such  an  offer  was  to  take  a  serious  step,  to  make  a 
weighty  proposal.      An  offer,  impressive  in  itself, 
became  tenfold,  a  hundredfold  more  impressive  from 
the  character  and  position  of  the  man  who  made 
it  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  men  whose 
opinions  he  represented.     However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it  now.     The  proposal  had  been  sprung 
upon  the  Assembly  by  the  irresponsible,  impetuous 
de  Noailles.    Nothing  was  left  to  the  responsible  and 
serious  d'Aiguillon  but  to  follow  the  unwelcome  and 
unlooked-for  lead.     If  the  Assembly  had  listened  in 
wonder  to  the  speech  of  de  Noailles,  it  was  now  to 
listen  with  greater  wonder  while  it  was  supported  by 
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the  richest  feudal  proprietor  in  France  after  the 
King. 

It  Is  never  agreeable  to  follow  where  it  was  in- 
tended to  guide,  but  d'AIguIllon  did  his  best  to  re- 
deem his  defeat  and  conceal  his  discomfiture.  While 
he  painted  a  striking  picture  of  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  France,  he  admitted  that  even  the  excesses 
had  their  measure  of  justification  in  the  sufferings 
and  vexations  of  the  feudal  system.  He  proposed  to 
meet  that  difficulty  by  proving  to  his  fellow-citizens 
and  to  the  world  that  it  was  the  generous  ambition 
of  the  nobility  to  meet  the  general  wish  by  sur- 
rendering those  ancestral  rights  which  time  had  ren- 
dered obnoxious,  and  establishing  the  equality  that 
ought  to  exist  between  all  men.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, that,  in  the  first  place,  all  corporate  bodies,  towns, 
communities,  and  Individuals,  who  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed particular  privileges  and  personal  exemptions, 
should  for  the  future  bear  their  share  of  public 
charges  without  any  distinction.  In  the  second  place 
he  submitted  that  feudal  and  selgnorial  rights  were 
a  burden  injurious  to  agriculture,  but,  as  they  were 
still  property,  and  as  all  property  was  Inviolable, 
these  duties  should  for  the  future  be  redeemable  at 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  owned  them  and  at  a 
reasonable  rate  which  was  to  be  fixed. 

The  proposals  of  the  duke  were  received,  not 
with  the  silence  that  had  greeted  the  speech  of  de 
Noailles,  but  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 
There  was  but  one  word  for  the  touching,  the  dignl- 
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fied,  the  noble  attitude  of  the  nobles,  who,  instead  of 
manifesting  any  exasperation  at  the  attacks  which 
had  been  made  against  them,  were  so  eager  to  prove 
to  the  whole  French  people  the  purity  of  their 
patriotism.  I  n  vain  did  a  constitutionalist  like  Dupont 
de  Nemours  rise  and  strive  for  a  season  to  stay  the 
flowing  tide  of  enthusiastic  abnegation.  In  vain 
did  he  urge  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  obey  the  law,  and  to  respect  the  liberty  and  the 
property  of  other  citizens.  In  vain  did  he  urge  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  Assembly  was  to  maintain  the 
laws,  however  imperfect,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  preservation  of  public  order.  His  words  were 
deferentially  listened  to,  but  they  were  unheeded. 

When  a  sudden  spirit  of  enthusiasm  takes  hold 
of  a  popular  assembly,  counsels  of  prudence,  appeals 
for  deliberation,  seldom  command  attention.  Two 
men  of  the  noble  order  had  set  the  example  to  their 
class  of  protesting  against  the  privileges  that  had 
belonged  to  their  order  for  so  many  centuries,  had 
shown  the  greatest  eagerness  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  It  was  not  at  such  a  moment  of  heady 
enthusiasm,  of  contagious  generosity,  that  considera- 
tions of  respect  for  the  existing  laws  because  they 
existed  were  likely  to  find  much  favour.  De 
Noailles  had  set  his  snowball  rolling,  it  was  destined 
to  grow  into  an  avalanche. 

The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  d'Aiguillon's  speech 
was  increased  by  that  of  the  Breton  deputy,  Le 
Guen  de  Kerengal,  who  wore  the  farmer's  dress  of 
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his  province  and  who  now  rose  to  make  his  first 
speech  in  the  Assembly.  He  insisted  that  the  Castle 
War  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  Assembly  had 
been  more  prompt  in  declaring  that  the  terrible  arms 
which  the  castles  contained  and  which  had  tormented 
the  people  for  centuries  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
compulsory  redemption  which  it  was  now  going  to 
decree.  These  terrible  arms  were  the  title-deeds 
which  had  roused  the  fury  of  the  peasants,  the  title- 
deeds  which  Le  Guen  de  Kerengal  called  the  monu- 
ments of  the  barbarity  of  their  ancestors.  Let  them 
be  brought  here,  he  said,  these  title-deeds,  which 
insult  not  merely  modesty,  but  even  humanity  ;  let 
them  be  brought  here,  these  title-deeds,  that  humiliate 
the  human  species  by  requiring  men  to  be  yoked  to  a 
waggon  like  beasts  of  labour  ;  let  them  be  brought 
here,  these  title-deeds,  which  compel  men  to  pass  the 
night  in  beating  the  ponds  to  prevent  the  frogs  from 
disturbing  the  sleep  of  their  voluptuous  lords.  But 
while  the  Breton  deputy  thus  thundered  against 
privileges  and  prerogatives  that  were  scarcely  actual, 
while  he  called  imperiously  for  the  destruction  of  all 
the  feudal  rights  and  the  abolition  of  the  last  traces 
of  servitude,  he  supported  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  in 
urging  that  there  should  be  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  these  rights. 

From  that  moment  out  the  excitement  rose  in 
great  waves.  It  was  a  struggle  as  to  who  should 
speak  first,  who  should  offer  to  surrender  most. 
Noble  after  noble  came  forward  to  lay  upon  the  altar 
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of  the  country  his  feudal  rights.  Deputy  after  de- 
puty of  the  Third  Estate  drew  thrilling  pictures  of 
the  horrors  of  feudal  rights,  many  of  which,  however, 
had  not  been  in  force  for  generations.  Bishops 
fought  with  bishops  as  to  which  should  be  first  to 
declare  the  readiness  of  the  Church  to  part  no  less 
willingly  than  the  nobility  with  its  ancient  rights  for 
the  general  good.  One  sees  the  whole  scene  in 
Monnet's  picture,  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  pillared 
place,  the  blazing  lights,  the  eager  members  rushing 
from  their  seats  to  lay  some  new  concession  on  the 
president's  table,  everyone  excited,  everyone  talking, 
everyone  fired  by  an  intoxication  of  patriotism, 
generosity,  heroism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  picture  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What 
has  been  happily  called  a  delirium  of  abnegation 
governed  the  Assembly.  The  frenzy  of  generosity 
spread  like  one  of  those  nervous  manias  of  religious 
feeling  which  are  so  mysterious  and  so  contagious. 
There  is  a  political  excitement  which  corresponds  to 
hysteria  ;  and  such  a  hysteria  took  possession  of 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  The  impulse  was  ad- 
mirable, the  original  proposals  excellent,  but  the 
enthusiasm  swelled  to  a  degree  which  blinded  the 
enthusiasts  to  all  consideration  for  the  immediate 
consequences  of  their  acts. 

The  Marquis  de  Foucault  protested  against  the 
abuse  of  Court  pensions.  The  protest  prompted 
the  Duke  de  Guiche  and  the  Duke  de  Mortemart  to 
declare  the  willingness  of  the  high  nobility  to  re- 
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nounce  such  pensions  for  the  common  weal.  The 
Viscount  de  Beauharnais  called  for  the  equality  of 
punishments  for  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  enter  clerical,  civil,  and  military 
employments.  The  Duke  de  Chatelet  proposed  to 
convert  tithes  into  a  money  tax.  The  Duke  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  advocated  the  setting  free  of  the 
blacks  in  the  colonies.  The  Duke  de  Liancourt 
thought  the  moment  propitious  for  striking  a  medal 
to  commemorate  the  union  of  the  three  orders.  M. 
Cottin  demanded  the  immediate  abolition  of  sei- 
gnorial  justice,  and  M.  de  Richer  supplemented  this 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  Assembly  should  declare 
justice  to  be  gratuitous  in  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 
Everybody  had  some  suggestion  to  make  for  the 
suppression  of  old  privileges,  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  poor.  Abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  magis- 
tracy was  demanded  in  one  quarter,  suppression  of 
the  dove-cotes  called  for  in  another.  The  clergy 
vied  with  the  nobility  in  readiness  to  surrender  feudal 
rights.  Bishops  and  archbishops  contended  with 
viscounts  and  dukes  in  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
zeal  for  the  oppressed.  With  every  fresh  speech, 
with  every  fresh  proposal,  with  every  fresh  conces- 
sion, the  enthusiasm,  the  exultation  of  the  Assembly 
flamed  hotter.  Every  demand  for  the  destruction  of 
some  antique  custom  was  hailed  with  rapture,  every 
offering  made  by  the  wealthy  and  the  privileged  was 
passionately  applauded.  Those  who  had  no  rights 
to    surrender  almost  wept   for  their  unhappy  case. 
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One  noble,  of  more  wit  than  wealth,  declared  that  he 
resembled  Catullus  in  possessing  but  a  single  spar- 
row to  devote.  The  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  had 
their  offerings  to  make.  They  were  ready  to  re- 
nounce the  privileges  of  provinces  and  towns,  and 
thus  to  establish  equality,  not  only  among  indi- 
viduals, but  am.ong  all  parts  of  the  French  territory. 
Some  offered  to  surrender  their  pensions,  others  to  de- 
vote their  services  to  their  country.  The  steps  of  the 
bureau  were  littered  with  the  papers  containing  the 
renunciations  of  the  deputies — renunciations  which 
in  some  cases  were  conditional,  as  they  had  no  power 
to  act  where  their  individual  interests  alone  were  not 
concerned.  At  last,  as  the  long  hours  came  and 
went,  as  the  night  grew  older,  as  the  rage  for  abolish- 
ing or  abandoning  something  gradually  decreased, 
as  the  desire  to  speak  waned,  it  was  decided  to  rest 
for  the  time  content  with  what  had  been  done,  to 
survey  rapidly  the  reforms  that  had  been  advocated 
and  acclaimed,  and  to  leave  their  reduction  to  form 
and  order  for  the  morrow.  The  King  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  the  restorer  of  French  liberty.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  proposed  a  Te  Deum  in  honour 
of  so  glorious  an  evening.  The  chief  heads  of  the 
evening's  work  were  read  over  to  the  excited  men. 
,The  evening's  work  resolved  itself  into  the  following 
heads.  The  abolition  of  serfdom  and  of  mortmain 
under  any  denomination.  The  power  of  purchasing 
the  seignorial  rights.  The  abolition  of  seignorial 
jurisdictions.     The  suppression  of  exclusive  rights  in 
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the  chase,  in  dove-cotes,  and  in  rabbit  warrens.  The 
substitution  of  a  money  tax  for  tithes.  The  possible 
purchase  of  tithes  of  all  kinds.  The  abolition  of  all 
privileges  and  pecuniary  immunities.  The  equality 
of  imposts.  The  admission  of  all  citizens  to  civil 
and  military  employments.  The  declaration  of  the 
speedy  establishment  of  free  justice,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  venality  of  offices.  The  abandonment  of 
the  particular  privileges  of  provinces  and  towns. 
The  suppression  of  fantastic  feudal  rights,  and  of  the 
plurality  of  benefices.  The  destruction  of  pensions 
obtained  without  due  title.  The  reformation  of 
wardenships.  These  summary  headings  represented, 
or  seemed  to  represent,  an  extraordinary  social 
revolution.  In  a  single  night  the  whole  system 
upon  which  authority  in  France  was  based  was 
shattered  into  pieces,  and  an  inspired  Assembly  went 
home  to  bed  with  the  glorious  conviction  that  it 
had  created  a  new  France,  and  in  doing  so  had 
saved,  at  the  same  time,  the  country  and  the 
monarchy. 

Never  since  the  world  began,  so  it  seemed  to 
Duquesnoy,  did  any  people  afford  such  a  spectacle  ; 
it  was  all  a  splendid  contest  as  to  who  should 
yield  the  most.  He  who  watched  it  with  his  mortal 
eyes  was  fired  by  the  excitement  into  an  almost 
theatrical  description  of  the  scene.  It  was  a  gallant 
competition  to  offer  this,  to  give  that,  to  lay  the 
other  at  the  feet  of  the  nation.  I  am  a  baron  from 
Languedoc,  says  one  ;  I  abandon  my  privileges.     I 
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am  a  member  of  the  Artois  States,  says  another  ; 
I  also  offer  my  homage.  I  am  a  magistrate,  says  a 
third,  and  I  vote  for  free  justice.  I  have  two 
benefices,  says  a  fourth,  and  I  vote  against  the 
pluraHty  of  benefices.  Away  with  all  the  privileges 
of  great  cities !  Paris  renounces  them,  Bordeaux 
renounces  them,  Marseilles  renounces  them.  The 
spectator  becomes  hysterical  over  the  grand  and 
memorable  night  when  everybody  wept,  when 
everybody  fell  on  everybody  else's  shoulder,  when 
the  universal  feeling  was,  what  a  nation,  and  what 
a  glory  and  an  honour  to  be  French !  It  was 
all  a  delirium,  all  an  intoxication,  the  enraptured 
beholder  swears,  during  which  the  work  that  seemed 
to  loom  so  terrible  through  a  length  of  weary 
months  was  accomplished  in  some  six  short  hours. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  question  if  work  done 
under  the  influence  of  delirium  or  of  intoxication  was 
either  necessarily  or  probably  good  work ;  he  did 
not  think  with  Alceste  that  it  was  less  a  question  of 
the  time  the  thing  took  to  do  than  of  the  way  in 
which  the  thing  was  done. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  evening  means  often  the 
dejection  of  the  morning.  The  high  passions,  the 
strenuous  emulations,  the  ferocious  abnegations  ot 
the  night  of  August  4,  were  in  many  cases  cooled 
and  tempered  by  the  time  that  the  Assembly  met 
again  on  the  5th.  The  majority,  indeed,  of  those 
who  helped  to  make  the  great  renunciation  held 
/irmly  to  their  protestations  and  their  pledges.     But 
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some  of  the  renunciators  had  found  that  their 
enthusiasm  weakened  upon  reflection,  and  were 
wavering  in  their  adherence  to  this  point  and  that 
point  of  the  magnificent  programme.  There  was 
also  a  minority  of  dissent  and  discontent  which  had 
not  ventured  to  raise  its  voice  during  the  ebulHence 
of  the  previous  evening  that  now  gained  courage 
to  make  itself  heard  in  frequent  criticism  and 
occasional  condemnation  of  the  suppressions  and 
abolitions  of  the  previous  night.  Dissent  and 
discontent  were  belated  ;  the  time  for  criticism  had 
passed  away.  Even  if  the  Assembly  had  been 
willing — and  it  was  not  willing — it  had  gone  too 
far  to  retrace  its  steps.  Like  the  hero  of  the 
Egyptian  tale,  the  stairs  by  which  it  ascended  to 
popular  favour  fell  away  as  they  were  surmounted, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  continue  to 
climb.  The  list  of  the  sacrifices  that  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  previous  night  had  made  was  by  this 
time  distributed  all  over  Paris,  was  familiar  in  the 
Palais  Royal  and  in  Saint- Antoine,  was  welcomed 
with  intense  joy  in  every  quarter  of  the  capital. 
Eloquent  patriotism  saluted  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome  as  the 
fathers  of  their  country.  Bailly  commented,  with 
his  wonted  melancholy,  in  later  days  upon  the 
raptures  of  that  day.  Where  have  ye  vanished,  ye 
delightful  moments  ?  he  asked,  as  he  remembered 
that  '  the  imposing  union  of  all  wills  and  the  combat 
of  sacrifice    for   the   commonweal '    had   been    the 
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cause  of  many  vexations  and  of  many  misfortunes. 
The  disorder,  the  precipitancy  of  the  reforms  had 
loosened  all  bonds,  weakened  all  springs,  and  as 
men's  minds  had  not  grasped  the  limits  of  the  good 
they  wished  to  do,  those  limits  had  been  extended 
by  Imagination  and  by  Interest  until  all  things  were 
destroyed,  even  those  that  men  wished  and  had 
been  wise  to  preserve.  That  night,  Ballly  con- 
fesses, cost  me,  In  my  administration,  many  troubles 
and  much  embarrassment ;  yet  none  the  less  all  those 
resolutions  were  useful  and  even  necessary.  It  was 
Imperative  to  calm  the  people  in  the  country  who 
had  been  too  long  forgotten.  It  is  true  that 
prudence  would  have  exercised  restraint,  would 
have  waited  until  the  state  of  the  finances,  the 
relation  between  debt  and  resources  were  under- 
stood. But  the  Revolution  had  to  be  assured,  the 
new  order  of  things  established,  and  the  only  sure 
way  to  accomplish  that  was  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  leaning  towards 
popularity,  Ballly  declares,  which  makes  him  write 
thus,  it  Is  in  consequence  of  a  political  insight  which 
rightly  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  legislators  and 
which  appertains  to  their  duties  as  trustees  of  the 
interests  of  the  nation. 

With  such  a  feeling  in  Paris  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Assembly  to  undo  aught  of  what 
It  had  done.  As  a  body  it  had  no  wish  to  undo 
anything.  While  Freteau  was  reading  out,  on  the 
sitting  of  August   5,    the   report   of  the   previous 
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night's  work,  the  Assembly  wore  very  much  the 
same  enthusiastic  aspect  that  had  characterised  it  a 
few  hours  before.  There  were  still  deputies  ready 
to  offer  fresh  proofs  of  their  devotion,  to  testify 
anew  their  desire  to  share  in  the  general  sacrifice. 
Men  who  had  been  absent  from  the  sitting  of  the 
4th  wished  to  bear  a  part  in  its  great  business. 

Nevertheless  there  existed  amongst  the  adven- 
turers who  had  gone  in  so  gallantly  for  the  new  life, 
a  minority  who  were  influenced  by  the  inevitable 
reaction,  and  who  began  to  feel  some  pangs  for 
regret  for  that  Old  Order,  to  which  in  their  hearts 
they  were  attached  and  which  they  had  just  helped, 
so  unceremoniously,  to  destroy.  Others,  again, 
more  pronounced  in  their  hostility,  thought  that  the 
Assembly  had  wantonly  sacrificed  the  property  and 
the  rights  of  thousands  of  families  to  a  greed  for 
popularity,  to  a  fear  of  the  people,  to  a  desire  to 
pacify  the  people. 

The  Two  Friends  of  Liberty  represent,  with 
hysterical  rapture,  the  contemporary  enthusiasm  for 
the  great  renunciation.  They  admit,  indeed,  that 
the  National  Assembly  seemed  to  be  wellnigh 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  despotism  and  feudalism, 
that  the  executive  power  was  suddenly  paralysed  in 
all  its  parts,  that  at  the  sight  of  so  many  shattered 
idols  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal  were  animated 
in  the  midst  of  their  fear  by  the  horrible  hope  that 
anarchy  might  arise  out  of  the  general  disorganisation. 
But  they  oppose  to  these   admissions   their  asser- 
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tion  that  the  spirit  of  civism  already  spread  abroad 
by  dawning  Hberty  was  creating  order  out  of  chaos. 
The  citizen  began  to  reflect  upon  his  duties  and  to 
discover  that  they  were  compatible  with  and  essential 
to  his  proper  interests.  New  lines  of  subordination 
began  to  extend  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  kingdom.  Every  city  was  eager  to  revive  the 
municipal  government  dear  to  its  ancestors.  Thus 
paternal  administration,  supported  by  many  millions 
of  citizen  soldiers,  beat  back  the  menacing  plague 
of  anarchy,  and  struck  a  wholesome  terror  into  the 
aristocrats  and  the  brigands.  In  spite  of  disorders 
produced  by  the  sudden  revenges  of  the  people,  and 
yet  more  by  the  darksome  manoeuvres  of  the  agents 
of  despotism,  it  was  true  to  say  that  there  never  was 
a  revolution  so  complete  in  the  laws,  manners,  and 
prejudices  of  a  great  nation  that  was  less  stained 
with  blood  and  crime. 

According  to  these  impassioned  spectators  of 
passing  events,  the  whole  of  France  presented  to 
Europe  the  newest,  the  most  imposing  spectacle. 
Every  day  saw  a  succession  of  rapid  and  varied 
scenes  which  were  linked  by  a  mutual  interest  and 
which  animated  the  courage  of  all  friends  of  freedom. 
The  capital  in  especial  continued  to  present  a  moving 
picture  of  which  it  was  hard  for  the  eye  to  seize  the 
whole  effect  or  to  follow  the  development.  Set 
in  the  centre  of  political  agitation,  it  was  moved 
by  all  the  shocks  that  disturbed  the  kingdom. 
Rival  passions,  contending  parties,  warred  the  more 
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fiercely  within  her  breast.  It  was  there  that  the 
brilliant  and  dangerous  reptiles  which  infested  the 
avenues  of  the  throne  congregated  to  sharpen  their 
darts  and  to  distil  their  venom.  But  it  was  there 
also  that  the  hatred  of  tyranny  was  the  most  ardent, 
the  idolatry  of  liberty  the  most  extreme.  On  the 
still  ensanguined  ruins  of  the  Bastille  was  the  hearth 
of  that  patriot  flame  which  was  to  illuminate  and 
regenerate  the  nation. 

To  listen  to  these  kinds  of  ravings  it  would  seem 
as  if  an  eighteenth-century  Paris  had  been  suddenly 
converted,  put  back  into  the  fairest  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Those  Athenian  festivals  of  which 
Desmoulins  dreamed  would  seem  to  have  been 
realised  if  the  glowing  words  of  the  Two  Friends 
could  be  accepted  as  serious  descriptions  of  facts. 
To  them  Paris  was  a  new  city  with  a  new  populace. 
They  were  stirred  to  a  kind  of  delirium  by  the  sight 
of  monasteries  converted  into  barracks,  of  armed 
citizens,  of  cannon  at  the  door  of  churches,  of  public 
places  turned  into  camps,  of  civic  feasts,  of  pulpits, 
which  after  being  prostituted  to  the  despotism  of 
kings  and  priests  and  the  dogma  of  passive  obedience, 
now  preached  the  true  laws  of  nature  and  the 
evangel  of  liberty.  They  rejoiced  over  the  youth  of 
the  city  meeting  in  popular  assemblies  to  discuss 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  man,  over  the  long 
processions  of  young  women  and  young  girls  clad  in 
white  robes,  adorned  with  the  colours  of  the  nation 
and  cheered  by  martial  music,  who  thanked  Heaven 
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in  the  Temple  for  the  conquest  of  liberty  and  paid 
homage  in  the  Town  Hall  to  the  heroes  of  the 
Revolution.  But  to  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  their 
kind,  through  and  above  all  these  sounds  of  civic 
exultation  rolled  the  beat  of  the  drum.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  convoys  of  provisions  escorted  by 
soldiers  in  different  uniforms  and  by  troops  of  dusty 
burghers,  with  the  cannons  which  companies  of 
militia  brought  in  incessantly  from  the  neighbouring 
castles.  All  this  apparatus  of  war  and  battle  in  the 
midst  of  feast  and  mirth,  blended  with  the  memory  of 
victories,  and  quickened  the  sense  of  an  ever-present 
danger.  Thus  the  display  of  such  objects  of  terror 
in  the  midst  of  transports  of  delight  kept  alive  in 
every  heart  that  spirit  of  watchfulness  which  alone 
could  assure  the  possession  of  liberty. 

The  spirit  of  untempered  extravagance  which 
inspired  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty  was  the  domi- 
nant spirit  of  the  hour  for  the  popular  party.  It 
was  all  splendidly  Spartan,  austerely  Roman  ;  every- 
body was  eager  to  deserve  well  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  country  for  the  most  part  was  very  willing 
to  be  deserved  well  of  The  peasantry,  who  had 
been  burning  castles  and  sacking  muniment  chests, 
saw  plainly  that  what  they  had  done  met  with 
approval.  They  accepted  with  joy  the  renunciations 
sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly.  They  paid  no 
heed  to  the  limitations  of  those  renunciations  which 
the  National  Assembly  sought  to  establish.  They 
"would  hear  nothing  of  composition,  of  compensation, 
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of  redemption.  For  them  the  whole  feudal  system 
had  been  blown  away  in  a  breath,  as  lightly  as  a 
child's  lips  puff  into  nothingness  a  dandelion-ball. 
They  saw  that  privileges  were  abolished,  but  they 
stubbornly  refused  to  see  that  there  was  anything  to 
pay  for  the  process  of  abolition.  Done  was  done 
for  them,  and  the  Assembly  might  sigh  or  supplicate 
as  it  pleased,  but  it  would  not  induce  them  to  pay 
one  penny  piece  for  the  past.  The  National 
Assembly  had  broken  the  seal  of  Solomon  ;  it  had 
let  its  genie  loose  from  the  jar,  but  it  could  not, 
charm  it  never  so  wisely,  lure  it  back  into  the  jar 
again. 


VOL.   III. 
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CHAPTER   LX 

MAKING   AND    MARRING 

The  heady  effervescence  of  the  Great  Renuncia- 
tion was  followed  by  a  lull.  The  month  of  August 
and  the  month  of  September  were  months  of  com- 
parative quiet.  It  might  well  have  seemed  to  the 
hopeful  that  France,  after  her  first  flame  of  revolu- 
tion, was  settling  down  to  a  state  of  law  and  order, 
of  peace  and  progress  again.  The  National  Assembly 
in  Versailles,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  making  the 
constitution  move  more  rapidly,  acted  on  this  assump- 
tion. The  other  and  more  potent  Assembly,  which  was 
composed  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  seemed  less  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  the  assumption.  It  wished  to  play  its 
part  in  constitution-making  too,  and  it  did  not  always, 
or  indeed  often,  like  the  way  in  which  the  National 
Assembly  played  the  game.  But  even  Paris,  for  the 
few  weeks  that  immediately  followed  upon  the  Great 
Renunciation,  took  its  life  less  turbulently.  The 
Palais  Royal,  in  truth,  still  fretted  and  fumed,  roared 
against  the  proposed  royal  veto,  and  raved  death  and 
destruction  against  the  deputies  who  approved  of  it. 
Still  a  relative  quiet  reigned.  There  was  a  kind  of 
resemblance  between  the  conditions  of  the  political 
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game  in  the  two  centres,  the  centre  of  activity  which 
was  Paris  and  the  centre  of  inactivity  which  was 
Versailles.  In  the  Assembly  men  were  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  what  they  should  do  with  the 
old  France  in  order  to  make  her  a  new  France.  In 
Paris  men  were  busy  about  the  same  business,  albeit 
in  a  very  different  way  and  with  a  very  different 
spirit.  And  in  each  place  action  and  agitation  was 
affected  by  a  question  of  famine.  In  Versailles  the 
famine  was  financial  ;  in  Paris  it  was  physical.  In 
Versailles  there  was  a  famine  of  money  ;  in  Paris 
there  was  a  famine  of  food. 

Necker  in  Versailles  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  raise 
money.  Bailly  in  Paris  was  in  sore  straits  to  feed 
the  people  who  clamoured  to  him  for  food.  But  the 
want  of  money  in  the  executive  exchequer  did  not 
affect  the  Assembly  so  profoundly  as  the  want  of 
bread  in  the  civic  bakers'  shops,  as  the  want  of  flour 
to  make  bread  with  in  the  civic  granaries  affected 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  Assembly,  or  at  least  the 
majority  in  the  Assembly,  was  honestly  convinced 
that  the  one  great  thing  to  be  done,  the  one  work 
which  was  paramount  to  all  else,  was  to  fit  France 
with  a  brand-new  constitution.  The  majority  of  the 
people  of  Paris  was  convinced  that  the  most  urgent 
business  was  finding  food  for  famished  wretches.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  majority  in  the  Assembly 
had  been  of  the  same  mind  as  the  majority  in  Paris. 
But  the  Assembly  was  wrapped  up  heart  and  soul  in 
its  occupation  of  making  the  constitution,  and  Necker 
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appealed  in  vain  for  money  and  Bailly  sought  in 
vain  for  food. 

The  days  of  Necker's  glory  were  over  for  ever. 
He  was  perhaps  beginning  dimly  to  appreciate  the 
position.  He  had  been  welcomed  back  to  Paris  and 
to  office  with  rapture,  had  pleaded  for  Besenval  with 
the  authority  of  a  saviour  of  society  ;  he  was  going 
to  make  the  crooked  straight ;  all  would  be  well 
with  France  now  that  Necker  was  her  own  again. 
All  that  was  but  a  few  short  days,  a  few  poor 
weeks  earlier,  yet  it  was  gone  and  gone  for  ever. 
Necker  was  not  the  saviour  of  society.  He  could 
not  fill  the  empty  treasury,  he  could  not  choke  the 
deficit.  The  state  of  French  finances  had  been 
growing  steadily  worse  since  the  days  of  Turgot. 
Effort  after  effort  had  been  made  to  mend  the  broken 
money-box.  The  tinkering  sometimes  patched  the 
place  for  a  while,  but  it  never  lasted  long,  and  then 
the  rent  was  more  ragged,  more  unbotchable,  than 
before.  Now  in  Necker's  day  it  seemed  to  have 
got  past  mending,  to  have  got  past  botching,  to  be 
simply  a  hopeless  business.  Necker  tried  his  best. 
A  man  of  genius  might  perhaps  have  saved  the  situa- 
ation.  Necker  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  and  doing 
his  best  amounted  in  the  long  run  to  doing  nothing. 

Necker  came  to  the  Assembly  on  August  7,  and 
asked  leave  to  raise  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  under 
certain  conditions.  He  preceded  this  demand  by  a 
picture  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
which  was  not  at  all  exaggerated,  but  which  was 
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terrible  enough  to  make  the  request  for  a  poor 
thirty  millions  seem  tirnid  and  even  ridiculous. 
When  Necker  had  returned  to  office  in  the  pre- 
ceding August  there  were  no  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  crowns  or  notes  in  the 
royal  treasury.  The  deficit  between  the  revenues 
and  the  ordinary  expenses  was  enormous,  and  the 
financial  operations  anterior  to  that  j)criod  had 
entirely  destroyed  credit.  Since  the  longed-for 
period  of  calm  and  order  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
National  Assembly  had  been  delayed,  it  followed 
that  extraordinary  expenses  on  the  one  hand  and 
unexpected  diminutions  in  the  revenues  on  the  other 
had  increased  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances. 
The  King  had  been  obliged  to  make  large  purchases 
of  wheat,  which  entailed,  not  merely  a  heavy 
expense,  but  a  large  loss  as  well,  as  the  King  was 
obliged  by  the  suffering  of  the  people  to  sell  again 
under  cost  price.  The  loss  was  increased  by  the 
incessant,  the  daily  pillage  which  public  authority 
was  unable  to  prevent.  The  establishment  of  ex- 
traordinary works  round  Paris  to  give  work  to  the 
unemployed,  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  salt  by 
one  half  in  many  parts  of  France,  the  disturbance 
in  customs  dues,  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
all  combined  to  make  the  condition  of  the  finances 
deplorable.  With  a  poor  thirty  millions  Necker 
believed  that  he  could  meet  the  most  pressing 
engagements  to  which  the  King  was  pledged,  and  it 
was  with  a  kind  of  agony  of  entreaty  that  Necker 
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begged  the  Assembly  to  grant  him  this  loan,  which 
he  proposed  to  raise  at  five  per  cent.  When  Necker 
had  finished,  Clermont- Lode ve  rose  and  asked  the 
Assembly  to  give  a  proof  of  patriotism,  for  which 
he  found  permission  in  his  charter,  by  immediately 
sanctioning,  without  discussion  and  before  the  mini- 
sters quitted  the  hall,  the  loan  demanded.  There 
is  a  legend  current  in  some  histories  that  Mirabeau 
immediately  called  for  the  proscription  of  the  vile 
slave  who  dared  to  make  such  a  suggestion,  but 
no  mention  of  such  an  episode  is  to  be  found  in 
the  '  Archives  Parlementaires,'  nor  in  the  life  by 
the  Lomenies.  In  any  case  the  Assembly  entirely 
declined  to  act  in  the  blind  spirit  suggested  by 
Clermont-Lodeve.  The  ministers  retired  and  the 
deputies  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question.  The 
discussion  lasted  for  two  clays.  Amongst  those 
who  opposed  the  proposal,  and  they  were  many, 
Buzot  was  one  of  the  most  vehement  and  the  most 
eloquent.  He  declined  to  palter  with  his  principles, 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  commands  of  his 
charter.  Not  till  the  constitution  was  firmly  esta- 
blished should  they  even  consider  the  question  of  a 
loan.  Buzot  expressed  all  admiration  for  Necker, 
but  he  reminded  the  House  that  Necker  had  been 
dismissed  before,  and  might  be  dismissed  again  ; 
that  courts  were  capricious.  The  Court,  he  insisted, 
was  only  feeling  its  way  with  the  Assembly.  Grant 
this  loan  for  thirty  millions,  a  loan  which  is  avowedly 
insufficient  to-day,  and    in   a   short   time  they  will 
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come  to  you  and  appeal  to  your  generosity  for  a 
loan  of  sixty  millions.  And  so  the  thing  will  go  on 
endlessly,  in  the  old  evil  way.  What  Buzot  said 
many  agreed  with.  First  make  the  constitution, 
they  argued,  then  proceed  to  a  serious  study  of  the 
finances.  But  the  Assembly  followed  neither  the 
advice  of  Buzot  nor  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
the  loan.  It  did,  perhaps,  the  most  foolish  thing  it 
could  have  done.  It  voted  the  loan,  but  it  reduced 
the  interest  of  five  per  cent,  proposed  by  Necker, 
to  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  doing  this  the 
Assembly  as  a  body  believed  that  it  would  show 
that  the  capitalists  were  also  patriots,  that  they 
would  not  need  the  inducement  of  five  per  cent, 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  distressed  country.  It 
hoped  to  prove  that  public  opinion  looked  with  a 
very  different  favour  upon  loans  raised  by  an  abso- 
lute king  and  loans  that  were  guaranteed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  The  Assembly  was 
soon  undeceived.  Very  few  capitalists  indeed  were 
tempted  by  the  offer  sufficiently  to  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  produce  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  francs.  As  Lacretelle  said,  the  most 
magniloquent  proclamations  could  not  animate  the 
patriotism  of  the  Bourse.  The  difference  between 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  five  per  cent,  chilled 
the  spirits  of  men  who  might  indeed  be  lovers  of 
liberty,  but  who  loved  no  less  exact  calculations  and 
round  sums. 

It  was  the  old  principle  that  business  is  business, 
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which,  if  it  docs  not  assert  itself  most  conspicuously 
at  times  of  patriotic  revolution,  at  least  seems  to 
assert  itself  with  especial  stubbornness,  especial 
ungraciousness,  in  an  hour  of  national  fervour. 
Necker,  who  was  in  a  sense  a  revolutionary  minister, 
was  experiencing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  rebuff  that 
was  experienced  by  the  revolutionary  ministers  of 
England  in  the  summer  of  1649,  when  they  attempted 
to  raise  a  large  loan  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  an 
army  for  Cromwell  to  conduct  into  Ireland.  The  city 
merchants,  as  we  are  told  by  the  great  historian  of  the 
Civil  War,  instead  of  taking  up  the  loan,  offered  to 
bet  twenty  to  one  that  Cromwell  would  never  leave 
England.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  financiers 
of  Paris,  who  would  not  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  to  relieve  Necker  from  his  abject  embarrass- 
ment, were  giving  and  taking  bets  as  to  the  duration 
of  his  office  and  the  destiny  of  the  Assembly.  A 
provisional  government  is  always  in  a  predicament. 
The  Parliamentary  government  of  1649  was  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  it  was  not  popular  with  the 
purse-holders  ;  the  government  which  was  accepted 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  1789  was  a  provisional 
government,  and  was  not  popular  with  the  purse- 
holders.  The  men  who  have  money  to  lend  are 
seldom  willing  to  lend  it  to  authority  which  came 
into  being  yesterday  and  may  cease  to  be  to-morrow. 
If  the  failure  of  his  project  made  Necker's  heart 
heavy  it  did  not  diminish  his  energy.  He  set  to 
work  again  with  a  kind  of  doggedness  that  might 
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have  accomplished  much  if  it  had  only  been  doubled 
with  genius.  He  constructed  a  fresh  scheme  for 
inducing  people  to  pour  money  into  a  yawning 
treasury.  Twenty  days  later,  on  August  27,  he  again 
tempted  the  Assembly  with  a  new  and  improved 
financial  scheme.  This  time  he  was  unable  himself 
to  read  to  the  Assembly  the  elaborate  report  which 
he  had  drawn  up  of  the  exigencies  of  the  financial 
situation.  His  health  and  strength  had  suffered 
under  the  mental  and  physical  strain  of  his  work  and 
its  attendant  anxiety,  and  he  was  not  well  enough  to 
attend  the  Assembly  in  person.  The  memoir  was 
long,  elaborate,  exhaustive  ;  it  presented  the  familiar 
dismal  picture  of  the  straits  to  which  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  finances  were  reduced ;  it  made  the 
old  piteous  appeals  to  the  Assembly  for  aid.  This 
time  the  Assembly  seemed  more  conscious  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Viscount  Mirabeau  urged 
the  House  to  have  confidence  in  Necker.  We 
cannot  deny,  he  said,  that  our  financial  knowledge  is 
very  limited.  We  are  composed  of  cultivators,  of 
magistrates,  of  soldiers.  If  there  are  any  financiers 
among  us  their  number  is  small.  The  best  thing, 
therefore,  is  to  trust  to  Necker,  and  by  establishing 
the  constitution  to  bring  about  the  desirable  calm  in 
which  capital  will  revive.  Viscount  Mirabeau  cited 
the  maxim  that  man  follows  metal  as  fish  follow  the 
course  of  a  stream. 

Talleyrand    supported  the  proposals  ;  so,   more 
influentially,    did    Mirabeau.      Mirabeau   protested 
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against  those  who  would  fain  postpone  the  discus- 
sion. He  was  not,  he  said,  somewhat  superfluously, 
one  of  those  who  were  ready  to  make  themselves 
the  echo  of  anything  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a 
minister.  But  in  this  instance  the  need  of  sustaining 
the  public  credit  was  so  peremptory  that  he  con- 
sidered it  essential  to  adopt  the  two  principal  pro- 
posals made  by  Talleyrand.  The  first  of  these  voted 
the  loan  of  eighty  millions  ;  the  second  assured  the 
creditors  of  the  State  of  the  absolute  security  of 
the  National  Debt.  These  two  propositions,  Mira- 
beau  contended,  held  together  essentially.  To  ap- 
prove the  loan  without  consecrating  the  debt  would 
be  to  proclaim  bankruptcy  while  asking  credit.  And 
the  time  was  ill  chosen  for  such  folly  when  the  con- 
stitution was  put  up  to  auction.  This  phrase  pro- 
voked some  murmurs  from  his  hearers,  whereupon 
Mirabeau  repeated  and  reaffirmed  it.  Yes,  he  in- 
sisted, owing  to  the  happy  effect  of  the  faults  and 
depredations  of  the  ministers,  the  constitution  was 
now  put  up  to  auction.  It  is  the  deficit  which  is  the 
treasure  of  the  State  ;  it  is  the  National  Debt  which 
has  been  the  germ  of  our  liberty.  Are  you  willing 
to  receive  the  benefit  and  yet  unwilling  to  pay  the 
price  ? 

Thanks  to  Mirabeau,  the  two  propositions  of 
Talleyrand  were  carried  and  the  loan  was  voted. 
But  the  thing  had  been  done  too  late.  It  had  come 
tardy  off  To  vote  a  loan  was  one  thing ;  to  get 
the  loan  taken  up  was  another.     Public  credit  was 
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shaken  by  a  revolution  whose  end  was  not  yet.  The 
new  loan  met  with  no  greater  success  than  the  old 
loan  of  twenty  days  earlier.  The  capitalists  had  no 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  affairs.  Those  who 
had  money  were  most  reluctant  to  part  with  it  on 
promises  that  might  possibly  never  be  fulfilled.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  if  capitalism  was  quiescent, 
patriotism  was  active  and  generous  in  a  spasmodic, 
theatrical  fashion.  \'oluntary  contributions  dribbled 
rather  than  poured  into  the  exhausted  exchequer. 
The  widow  gave  her  mite.  The  soldier  parted  with 
a  portion  of  his  pay.  I'rom  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  came 
gallant,  if  scanty,  doles  which  had  about  as  much 
effect  upon  the  treasury  as  a  pebble  cast  upon  the 
seven  seas.  An  itch  for  the  conspicuous,  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque  animated  some  of  these  ebullitions 
of  patriotism.  On  September  7,  while  the  machine 
of  the  Assembly  was  grinding  slowly  at  constitution- 
making,  the  business  of  the  day  was  graciously  and 
dramatically  interrupted.  The  president,  the  Bishop 
and  Duke  of  Langres  announced  that  several  citi- 
zenesses  of  Paris,  wives  and  daughters  of  artists, 
inspired  by  patriotism  and  the  desire  to  set  a  good 
e.xample,  desired  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  orna- 
ments and  jewels  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
the  diminution  of  the  public  debt,  and  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  these  citizenesses  wished  to  wait  upon  the 
Assembly. 

The  delighted  Assembly  unanimously  agreed  to 
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receive  them,  and  the  ladles  were  ushered  In  amidst 
the  most  rapturous  applause  of  the  deputies  and  the 
spectators.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  without 
ornaments,  without  luxury,  *  but  adorned  by  that 
fair  simplicity  which  characterises  virtue,  or  rather, 
enriched  by  the  absence  of  their  jewels.'  Chairs 
were  eagerly  found  for  them  and  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  they  seated  themselves  while 
their  spokesman,  M.  Bouche,  read  the  discourse 
they  had  drawn  up,  in  which  patriotism  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  antique  Romans  inspired  the  givers  to 
offer  an  august  Assembly  jewels  which  they  would 
blush  to  wear  when  patriotism  called  for  their  sacri- 
fice. Then  the  youngest  of  their  number  placed  on 
the  table  a  casket  containing  the  united  gifts.  '  The 
table  thus  became  a  veritable  altar  of  the  country, 
where  women  Immolated  that  Idol  of  woman,  the 
love  for  ornament.'  The  Assembly  was  in  an 
ecstasy  at  the  performance.  In  the  words  of  the  Two 
Friends,  It  rejoiced  at  the  spectacle  of  so  much 
modesty,  so  much  simplicity,  and  the  timidity  which 
the  sight  of  so  august  an  Assembly  inspired  In 
them,  a  timidity  which  added  a  new  charm  to  their 
grace,  a  new  value  to  their  gift. 

The  example  thus  gracefully  set  was  zealously 
imitated.  There  was  a  tender  emulation  In  making 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the  country.  But  the 
sacrifices  were  made  in  vain.  They  were  too  few, 
too  slight,  to  count.  Their  whole  sum  did  not  tot 
up  to  a  million  of  francs.     The  difficulty  was  too 
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great  to  be  met  by  a  casual  subscription  of  this  kind. 
Money  was  flying  from  the  country  instead  of 
pouring  into  it.  We  learn  that  six  thousand  pass- 
ports had  been  issued  in  five  days  to  rich  inhabi- 
tants ;  that  wealthy  strangers  were  hurrying  away  ; 
that  there  were  scarcely  five  or  six  English  residents 
left  in  Paris.  Necker,  more  in  despair  than  ever, 
sought  to  devise  some  new  plan.  On  the  Thursday, 
September  24,  he  came  in  person  to  the  Assembly, 
having  recovered  from  the  indisposition  which  had 
prevented  him  from  attending  on  August  27,  and 
for  the  third  time  he  placed  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  finances  before  the  deputies.  Necker's 
reports  resembled  the  Sibylline  books  in  being  more 
costly  every  time  they  were  presented.  The  situa- 
tion was  simple  enough  in  its  unrelieved  gloom. 
So  many  millions  of  deficit,  so  many  millions  of  ex- 
penses, and  practically  no  resources  to  fill  the  one 
or  meet  the  other. 

Necker  had  his  plan,  a  somewhat  fantastic  plan, 
resembling  rather  the  finance  of  some  kingdom  of 
comic  opera  than  of  a  great  empire.  Still  the  con- 
ditions of  the  hour  were  fantastic,  and  it  was  a  plan 
of  a  kind.  Necker  proposed  the  levying  of  a  con- 
tribution of  a  quarter  upon  all  revenues  of  all 
citizens.  The  minister  practised  as  he  preached.  He 
set  the  example  he  was  urging.  He  placed  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  a  packet  of  notes  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  a  sum  which  he 
solemnly  declared  to  exceed  the  fourth  of  his  revenue. 
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The  proposition  of  Necker  was  eccentric,  was 
audacious.    It  was  a  desperate  remedy  for  a  desperate 
ill.     It  was  received  by  the  Assembly  at  large  with 
a  sullen  suspicion,  with  a  sullen  hostility.     Such  a 
sacrifice,    says   a    contemporary   witness,    appeared 
exorbitant,  either  to  those  who  had  just  imposed  or 
endured  considerable  sacrifices,  or  to  those  who  had 
come  from  their   constituencies  with    the  hope   of 
lightening  the  load  of  a  heavily  laden  people.     The 
calculations  of  the  minister  were  keenly  criticised, 
sharply  contested.     His  judges  seemed  to  read  an 
unstatesmanlike  incapacity  between  the  lines  of  his 
despair.      In  spite  of  the  alarming  pictures  he  painted 
of  the  inevitable   necessity  of  ceasing  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  public  debt  and  the  pay  of  the 
army,  his  adversaries  only  saw  in  his  strange  pro- 
posal a  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to 
menace  popular  liberty.     The  name  of  Necker  could 
no  longer  exorcise  alarms,  and  the  very  earnestness 
of  his  appeal  seemed  to  his  opponents  only  to  cloak 
his  secret  hatred  for  a  revolution  of  which   he  was 
no   more  the   idol.     The   debate   grew  bitter   and 
more  bitter,  criticism  more  hostile ;  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  more  sombre,  more  menacing.     There 
was  only  one  man   In  the  Assembly  with  a  genius 
great  enough  to  see  the  extent  of  the  calamity  that 
threatened  France,  with  power  enough  to   sway  an 
angry   Assembly   to   his  will,  and    that   man    was 
Mirabeau,  the  personal  enemy  of  Necker.     Necker 
distrusted    Mirabeau   and    Mirabeau    returned    his 
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distrust  with  disdain.  But  now  Mirabeau,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  hearers,  gave  all  his  support  to 
Necker's  scheme.  Duroveray  and  Malouet  had 
attempted  to  bring  about  an  intimacy  between  the 
two  men,  but  the  attempt  had  failed.  Claviere,  who 
had  prophesied  years  earlier,  with  a  smile,  that  he 
would  one  day  be  a  minister,  had  done  his  best  to 
influence  Mirabeau  against  the  earlier  schemes  of 
Necker.  But  now  Mirabeau,  to  the  amazement  of 
his  hearers,  gave  all  his  support  to  Necker's  scheme. 
On  the  Saturday,  September  26,  Mirabeau  urged 
the  Assembly  to  accept  Necker's  proposal.  It  is 
not  for  us,  he  argued,  to  propose  an  alternative  plan  ; 
that  is  neither  our  mission  nor  have  we  the  quali- 
fications for  such  a  task.  Nor  have  we  the  leisure 
which  would  allow  us  to  examine  closely  the  report 
of  Necker.  The  mere  verification  of  Necker's 
figures  would  occupy  several  months.  He  urged 
them,  therefore,  to  accept  Necker's  project  without 
themselves  guaranteeing  it.  He  insisted  that  the 
responsibility  should  be  left  with  Necker.  If  he 
succeeded,  so  much  the  better  for  him  and  for  the 
nation.  If  he  failed,  the  National  Assembly  would 
still  be  at  its  post,  with  unstained  credit,  to  do  its 
duty. 

Mirabeau's  speech  had  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  the  audience.  He  was  immediately  called 
upon  to  draw  up  a  motion  expressing  succinctly  the 
consent  of  the  Assembly  to  the  proposal  of  Necker. 
For  this  purpose  Mirabeau  withdrew  from  the  Hall 
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to  return  after  an  interval  with  a  formal  mo- 
tion, which  expressed  at  too  great  length  and  in 
guarded,  if  not  ambiguous  language,  the  gist  of  his 
earlier  speech.  The  motion  provoked  fresh  debate, 
stimulated  new  amendments.  M.  de  Virieu  declared 
that  Mirabeau  sought  to  stab  Necker's  plan.  In 
saying  this  he  represented  the  feelings  of  those  who 
thought  that  Mirabeau,  as  the  enemy  of  Necker, 
wished  to  crush  the  minister  under  the  weight  of 
responsibility  for  disasters  that  were  sure  to  follow. 

Mirabeau  promptly  rose  to  defend  himself  and 
his  motion.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not  the 
honour  to  be  the  friend  of  Necker.  But  he  added 
that  were  he  Necker's  dearest  friend,  still,  as  a 
citizen  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  nation,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
compromise  his  friend  rather  than  the  National 
Assembly.  He  frankly  declared  that  he  did  not 
think  the  kingdom  would  be  endangered  even  if 
Necker  should  prove  to  be  mistaken.  But  he 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  a  chance  to  the 
statesman  who  had  a  scheme  where  the  Assembly 
had  no  scheme  and  could  have  no  scheme.  He 
called  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the 
wretch  who  should  set  himself  against  the  man  whom 
the  very  nation  seemed  to  have  called  to  the  place  of 
Dictator,  or  who  should  not  wish  him  all  the  success 
of  which  France  had  so  pressing  a  need.  He  sat 
down  with  an  appeal  to  the  Assembly  to  show  their 
confidence  in  Necker.    To  this  appeal  the  Assembly 
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answered   by  branching   off  into   the    wildest,   the 
futilest  imaginable  discussion,  a  discussion  in  which 
the  spectators  took  part  until  even  the  solemn  chroni- 
cler of  diurnal  events  declares  that  not  a  speaking 
soul  could  be  heard  for  the  tumult.    Then  Mirabeau, 
whom  we  may  imagine  beholding  the  strange  scene 
with  amazement  and  disdain,  made  another  and  a 
successful  effort  to  dominate  the  Assembly.     The 
speech  which  he  sprang  to  his  feet  to  deliver  is  one 
of  the  finest  speeches  that  stand  accredited  to  his 
name,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  that  stand  accredited 
to  his  name  alone,  and  bear  no  proofs  of  collaboration 
and  of  more  than  collaboration.     Mirabeau  seems  to 
have  spoken  with  the  words  of  Mirabeau,  not  with 
the  words  of  Dumont,  or  Duroveray,  or  Casaux,  or 
Peilenc,  or  Claviere,  or  Reybaz,  or  Lamourette,  and 
to  have  spoken  at  his  very  best,  at  the  high-top- 
gallant of  his  eloquence. 

Dumont  declares  that  the  effect  upon  the  As- 
sembly was  amazing,  Mirabeau  was  not  deeply 
learned  in  finance,  although  he  had  published  several 
financial  pamphlets  in  which  he  had  been  assisted 
by  Panchaud  and  Claviere.  But  in  this  speech  he 
had,  and  could  have  no  assistance,  for  it  was  an 
unexpected  reply,  and  he  was  obliged  to  depend 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  But  Panchaud 
had  said  of  Mirabeau  that  he  was  the  first  man  in 
the  world  to  speak  on  a  question  he  knew  nothing 
about,  and  this  speech  justified  Panchaud's  praise. 
The  force,  says  Dumont,  with  which  he  presented 
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so  commonplace  a  subject  was  miraculous  ;  he 
elevated  it  to  sublimity.  Those  who  heard  the 
speech,  he  declared,  could  never  forget  it.  It  ex- 
cited every  gradation  of  terror  ;  and  a  devouring 
gulf,  with  the  groans  of  the  victims  it  swallowed,  of 
which  the  orator  gave  a  very  appalling  description, 
seemed  pictured  to  the  senses  of  the  audience.  The 
triumph  was  complete.  Not  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reply.  The  Assembly  was  subjugated  by  that 
power  of  a  superior  and  energetic  mind,  which  acts 
upon  the  multitude  as  if  it  were  only  a  single 
individual,  and  the  project  was  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  From  that  day,  says  Dumont, 
Mirabeau  was  considered  as  a  being  superior  to 
other  men.  He  had  no  rival.  There  were,  indeed, 
other  orators,  but  he  alone  was  eloquent. 

Dumont  records  a  curious  example  of  the  effect 
which  this  unprepared  speech  had  upon  one  of  its 
hearers.  Mole,  the  celebrated  actor  of  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  was  among  the  spectators  of  the  sitting, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  force  and  dramatic  effect  of 
Mirabeau's  eloquence,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  voice, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  comedian,  who  took 
an  opportunity,  soon  after,  of  expressing  his  admira- 
tion to  Mirabeau.  He  warmly  complimented  Mira- 
beau upon  the  speech,  and  upon  the  accent  with 
which  he  delivered  it ;  and,  carried  away  by  his 
enthusiasm,  he  assured  Mirabeau  that  he  had  missed 
his  vocation,  implying  that  Mirabeau's  true  vocation 
was  the  stage.      Mole  had  scarcely  spoken  before 
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he  was  forced  to  smile  at  the  singular  nature  of  the 
compliment  which  his  professional  enthusiasm  had 
prompted  him  to  pay,  but  Mirabeau  was  immensely- 
flattered  by  it.  And,  indeed,  the  compliment  con- 
veyed a  truth.  There  was  a  strong  element  of  the 
actor  in  Mirabeau's  nature,  and  it  was  his  intense 
appreciation  of  dramatic  effect  which  counted  for 
much  in  the  authority  he  swayed  over  the  Assembly 
and  through  the  Assembly  over  France. 

A  study  of  this  great  speech  will  show  that, 
however  willing  Mirabeau  was  to  rely  upon  others 
for  the  preparation  of  speeches  which  he  afterwards 
offered  without  even  taking  the  pains  of  reading 
them  over  to  the  Assembly  as  his  own  compositions, 
he  had  in  himself  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
great  political  orator.  The  conclusion  of  this  very 
speech  is  a  masterpiece  of  dexterity  and  directness. 
Some  days  earlier  a  foolish  speaker  in  the  Assembly, 
in  discussing  a  rumoured  rising  from  the  Palais 
Royal,  asked,  in  imitation  of  Cicero,  if  they  chose  to 
deliberate  while  Catiline  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  reference  to  Catiline  was  aimed  at  Mirabeau, 
who  now  retaliated  in  an  eloquent  apostrophe. 
Verily,  he  declared,  we  have  at  hand  no  Catiline, 
no  perils,  no  faction,  no  Rome.  But,  this  very  day, 
bankruptcy,  hideous  bankruptcy  is  here.  It  threatens 
to  devour  you,  and  all  your  goods,  and  all  your 
honour — and  you  deliberate.  The  impassioned 
appeal  moved  the  Assembly  to  its  depths,  and 
Mirabeau    secured   a   triumph    which    Madame  de 

T2 
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Stael  has  very  unfairly  characterised  as  one  of 
astuteness  and  perfidy.  Mirabeau  did  not  love 
Necker,  but  he  had  here  no  thought  to  entrap 
him.  He  did  not  support  Necker's  demand  in 
order  to  impose  upon  the  unhappy  minister  all  the 
risk  and  all  the  shame  of  failure.  He  thought  that 
the  only  wise,  statesmanlike,  patriotic,  and  even 
possible  course  in  the  emergency  was  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  Necker.  In  that  thought  he  spoke,  in 
that  spirit  he  acted. 

If  Mirabeau's  spirit  could  have  always  swayed 
the  Assembly,  the  story  of  those  summer  days  might 
have  been  very  different.  As  the  hours  waxed  into 
days,  and  the  days  into  weeks,  as  August  grew  into 
September,  and  as  September  filled  and  waned,  the 
Assembly  busied  itself  a  great  deal  in  doing  very 
little,  and  that  little  not  of  a  very  profitable  nature. 
It  seemed  not  unlike  a  ship's  company,  who  in  all 
the  throes  and  all  the  terror  of  an  intolerable  storm 
should  gather  together  in  the  captain's  cabin  and 
discuss  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation.  The 
ship's  company  wrangled  for  hours,  and  days,  and 
weeks  over  the  rights  of  man  ;  wrangled  for  hours, 
and  days,  and  weeks  over  the  question  whether  a 
representative  Assembly  should  have  one  chamber 
or  two  chambers ;  over  the  question  whether  the  King 
should  have  the  absolute  right  to  veto  laws  submitted 
to  him,  or  only  a  partial  right  of  veto,  or  no  right  of 
veto  at  all.  And  outside  the  elements  battled  and  the 
storm  increased.    Riot  raged  its  way  in  the  provinces, 
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and  riot  afforded  the  pretext  for  what  was  little  less 
than  a  general  arming  of  the  whole  nation.    If  the  old 
French  Guard  was  formally  suppressed  and  dissolved 
on  August  31,  it  was  because  there  was  no  further 
need  for  its  existence.     A  citizen  soldiery  had  taken 
possession  of  France.    The  National  Guards  of  Paris 
had  their  colleagues  in  every  provincial  town.     The 
country  was  full  of  armed  men,  champions  of  the 
new  ideas,  children  of  the  Revolution.     The  stand- 
ing army,  disaffected  by  long  arrears  of  pay,  was 
latently  mutinous  and  for  the  most  part  unreliable. 
But  the  courtly  party  believed  that  there  were  still 
reliable    regiments,    believed    that   with    their   aid 
something  might  still  be  done  to  save  the  day.     So 
the  courtly  party  planned  and  plotted  at  Versailles 
and   had   all   kinds   of  plots   attributed   to  it.      A 
mysterious  conspiracy  hatched  in   June  to  deliver 
Brest  to  the  English  was  attributed  to  the  friends  of 
the  Court,  if  not  to  the  Court  itself     It  was  first 
made  generally  known  in  Dorset's  letter  to  Mont- 
morin,  in  which  the  English  Ambassador  urged,  as  a 
proof  of  England's  friendship,  her  prompt  communi- 
cation to  the  French  Ministry  of  the  projected  plot. 
If  such  a  plot  had  really  been  planned,  it  was  most 
unlikely  to  succeed.     When   the  Bastille   fell,  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  Brest  sided  with  the  people 
against  their  officers.      Brest   was  destined  to  be 
a  hotbed   of  mutiny.      The   Brest  conspiracy  was 
generally  believed,  so  were  all  manner  of  other  con- 
spiracies.    The  popular  party  armed  and  agitated 
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everywhere.     Through  all  the  tumult  the  National 
Assembly  went  on  its  wonderful  way. 

Perhaps,  from  its  point  of  view,  the  Assembly 
may  be  admitted  to  have  done  something.  It  did, 
at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and  much 
citation  of  Rousseau,  draw  up  its  formal  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  which  will  remain  to  the 
end  a  monument  of  philosophical  wisdom  to  one  half 
of  the  civilised  world  and  a  monument  of  human 
imbecility  to  the  other  half  Whether  we  admire 
the  declaration  or  whether  we  deplore  it,  we  may 
very  well  agree  with  Mirabeau  that  it  would  have 
been  at  least  as  well  to  defer  its  consideration  until 
after  some  workable  kind  of  a  constitution  had  been 
put  together.  But  the  hour  was  under  the  influence 
of  dead  Rousseau  and  of  living  Lafayette,  of  the  self- 
torturing  sophist  who  prayed  for  a  return  to  Nature, 
and  of  the  high-minded  egotistical  soldier  who  found 
a  new  gospel  in  the  declaration  of  independence  and 
wished  to  renew  the  youth  of  an  ancient  monarchy 
according  to  the  formulas  of  the  rising  republic. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  reads  a  little 
coldly  nowadays.  It  was  not,  after  all,  given  to 
the  majority  in  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  largely 
composed  of  country  lawyers  to  promulgate  revela- 
tion with  the  voices  of  angels.  But  noble  or  ridiculous, 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  at  last 
shaped ;  the  last  division  was  taken  on  the  last 
clause  in  the  codified  doctrine  of  Rousseau,  and  the 
Assembly  was  able  to  devote  its  energies  to  work 
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that  had  at  least  the  appearance  of  being  more 
practical.  It  declined,  after  much  discussion,  to 
accept  Mounier's  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
two  chambers  in  the  French  Legislature  after  the 
English  manner.  Mounier,  made  very  peevish  by 
the  rejection  of  his  plan,  was  all  for  leaving  the 
Assembly  in  a  huff,  and  was  only  temporarily  pacified 
by  being  elected  to  the  presidential  chair  for  a 
season. 

The  single  chamber  being  decided  upon,  the 
question  of  the  King's  veto  came  next  under  con- 
sideration. Mirabeau  was  ardently  in  favour  of  the 
absolute  veto.  As  Mirabeau  was  always  a  royalist, 
this  need  have  surprised  no  man,  but  it  surprised  and 
infuriated  the  politicians  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Mad- 
men clamoured  for  his  life.  Fanatics  wrote  pamphlets 
denouncing  the  treason  of  Count  Mirabeau.  Mirabeau 
went  his  way  undismayed  by  threats,  unchanged  by 
the  loss  of  popularity.  I  always  knew,  he  said,  grandly, 
that  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock.  But  Mirabeau  could  not  carry  his  point. 
Necker  and  Lafayette  between  them,  in  their  insane 
and  inane  antagonism  to  Mirabeau,  devised  the 
clumsy  compromise  of  a  suspensive  veto  by  which 
the  King  could  only  suspend  any  measure  for  six 
months.  Necker  induced  the  King  to  consent  to  a 
compromise  that  neither  pacified  his  enemies  nor 
pleased  his  friends.  The  suspensive  veto  was  of  no 
service  to  the  monarchy,  and  any  veto  at  all  was 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  who  promptly  christened 
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the  King  and  Queen  Monsieur  and  Madame  Veto. 
The  nickname  stuck ;  the  nickname  stung ;  it 
contrived  to  make  its  victims  at  once  hateful  and 
ridiculous,  and  the  Queen  could  not  afford  to  earn 
more  hatred,  the  King  to  earn  more  ridicule. 
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CHAPTER   LXI 

FAMINE   AND    FESTIVAL 

Victims  of  hunger  are  often  victims  of  hallucina- 
tions. Paris,  sick  with  famine,  was  sick  with  fancies. 
It  believed,  on  the  one  hand,  in  appalling  con- 
spiracies inspired  by  the  Queen,  conspiracies  that 
aimed  at  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution, 
that  were  prepared  to  proscribe  like  the  second  tri- 
umvirate, that  were  governed  by  a  secret  and  terrible 
oath.  It  believed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  ills 
would  disappear  if  the  King  only  knew  of  them,  the 
King  whom  imagination  pictured  as  cut  off  by  evil 
advisers  from  true  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
capital.  Monsieur  Veto  might  be  ridiculous,  but 
Monsieur  Veto  had  a  good  heart.  If  the  King  knew, 
he  would  act  well.  In  order  that  he  should  know,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  Paris.  Thus 
side  by  side  with  the  growing  hatred  of  the  Queen 
grew  up  the  conviction  that  the  King  ought  to  leave 
Versailles,  that  he  ought  to  come  to  live  in  Paris,  and 
that  his  presence  in  Paris  would  in  some  mysterious 
way  provide  bread  for  a  hungry  city.  With  every 
day  this  desire  grew  keener  till  it  became  an 
article  of  popular  faith  that  the  one  remedy  for  the 
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existing  evils  was  the  appearance  of  the  King  in  his 
capital  city.  The  cry  that  the  King  should  come 
to  Paris  swelled  with  the  growth  of  the  fear  that  the 
King  would  leave  Versailles,  not  for  Paris,  but  for 
some  distant  town  where  he  would  be  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  unscrupulous  counsellors. 

The  popular  feeling  was  fanned  by  the  popular 
leaders.  They  wished  to  have  both  the  King  and 
the  National  Assembly  in  Paris,  that  the  one  and 
the  other  might  be  more  surely  under  the  dominion 
of  the  men  who  could  control  the  crowd,  and  the  men 
who  could  command  the  National  Guard.  It  would  be 
harder  for  the  King  to  get  away  from  Paris  than  from 
Versailles,  and  the  leaders  and  the  led  alike  dreaded, 
though  for  different  reasons,  the  King's  removal 
from  their  reach.  The  people  for  the  most  part 
wished  to  separate  the  King  from  his  evil  advisers. 
The  leaders  of  the  people  wished  to  have  the  King 
under  their  thumb.  Lafayette,  who  had  boasted 
somewhat  ignobly  to  Gouverneur  Morris  of  the 
puppet  part  he  had  forced  the  King  to  play  on 
July  17,  was  as  anxious  to  get  the  King  to  Paris, 
and  to  keep  him  there,  as  was  the  savage  Saint- 
Huruge,  who  blustered  and  bellowed  in  the  in- 
terests of  Orleans  to  the  throngs  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
Royalists  and  revolutionists  were  agreed  in  wishing 
to  get  the  King  away  from  Versailles.  The  difference 
lay  in  the  destination. 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  who  were  known  to  be  adherents 
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of  the  monarchy  received  confidential  communica- 
tions to  the  effect  that  on  October  5  some  decisive 
act  might  be  expected.  The  royaHst  deputies  im- 
mediately held  a  council  at  the  house  of  Malouet  and 
anxiously  discussed  the  situation.  After  some  deli- 
beration it  was  agreed  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  advise  the  King  to  transfer  the  National 
Assembly  from  Versailles  to  Tours.  Malouet  him- 
self and  the  Archbishop  of  Langres  were  deputed 
to  convey  this  idea  to  the  ministry.  They  saw 
Montmorin  and  Necker,  and  told  them  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  Malouet  and  his  friends  had  come. 
They  were  very  soon  informed  that  the  King  was 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  ; 
they  were  further  told  that  all  necessary  precautions 
had  been  taken  for  the  common  safety.  This  was 
not  very  satisfactory,  but  it  was  all  the  satisfaction 
that  those  were  likely  to  get  who  were  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  intimate  circle  that  it  is  convenient  to 
call  the  Court.  The  King,  irresolute,  would  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  go.  Later  he  declared  to  Fersen 
that  he  wished  to  go,  that  he  ought  to  have  gone  to 
Metz  after  July  14,  but  that  he  was  dissuaded  by 
Monsieur  his  brother,  and  by  de  Broglie  himself, 
who  had  declared  that  it  was  feasible  to  go  to  Metz, 
but  asked  what  they  should  do  when  they  did  get 
there.  It  is  probable  that  the  King  did  not  wish  to 
go  as  he  said,  probable  that  in  those  later  days  he 
only  wished  that  he  had  so  wished.  But  whatever 
his  inclinations  and  whatever  the  intentions  of  those 
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around  him,  a  fear  of  his  flight  was  one  of  the  chief 
fears  of  the  Paris  mob. 

If  the  threats  of  the  Palais  Royal,  prompted  by 
Saint-Huruge,  alarmed  the  Court,  the  action  of  the 
Court   irritated   the    Palais    Royal.      Saint-Huruge 
had    talked    of    leading    fifteen    hundred   men    to 
Versailles.      On   the   heels   of   this   menace   came 
another.      The    French    Guards   announced   their 
desire   of    returning   to   their   posts   at   Versailles. 
Lafayette,  who  saw  in  this  proposal   only  another 
proof  of  the  working  of  a  secret  cabal,  which  he 
dreaded  and  detested  as  much  as  the  Court,  warned 
the  minister  Saint- Priest,  warned  d'Estaing.     Was 
d'Estaing,   he  asked,   in  a  condition  to   resist  the 
advance  of  an  army  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  whose 
strength  would   no  doubt  be  swelled  to  a  greater 
number   by  all  manner  of  malcontents   and   evilly 
disposed   persons?      D'Estaing,    who   commanded 
the  Militia  at  Versailles,  communicated  this  warning 
to  his  staff,  and  his  officers  agreed  that  in  the  event 
of  such  an  invasion  as  Lafayette  spoke  of  they  would 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist.    They  accordingly 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  municipality  to  express 
alarm  at  the  undefended  condition  of  the  town,  and 
to  ask  for  the  presence  In  Versailles  of  an  additional 
regiment.   The  Regiment  of  Flanders  was  proposed  ; 
the   Regiment   of  Flanders  was  popular  with  the 
Court  party,  who  believed  that  they  could  rely  upon 
it  implicitly  ;  the  Regiment  of  Flanders  was  accord- 
ingly summoned  to  Versailles.     The  news  of  this 
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action  on  the  part  of  the  municipahty  aroused  great 
indignation  amongst  the  National  Guards,  an  indig- 
nation that  found  an  echo  within  the  walls  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Mirabeau  vehemently  denied 
the  right  of  any  municipality  for  reasons  that  were  not 
communicated  to  usurp  to  itself  the  privilege  vested 
only  in  the  executive  power  of  summoning  troops  to 
its  assistance.  He  was,  however,  reminded  that  a 
decree  of  the  Assembly  had  conferred  upon  munici- 
palities in  general  the  right  in  cases  that  they  deemed 
urgent  to  take  the  precaution  of  summoning  troops, 
and  that  the  municipality  of  Versailles  had  not 
been  excluded  from  this  privilege.  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  were  sufficiently  uneasy  at 
the  turbulence  of  Paris  to  welcome  any  steps  that 
would  assure  the  tranquillity  of  Versailles,  and  the 
ministers  entirely  supported  the  action  of  the  muni- 
cipality. It  was  pointed  out  as  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment that  the  regiment  which  had  been  summoned 
was  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Lusignan, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 

In  due  time,  therefore,  the  Regiment  of  Flanders 
came  into  Versailles  with  its  cannon  and  its  pro- 
visions of  war,  spreading,  according  to  Rabaut  de 
Saint-Etienne,  a  general  consternation  in  the  town. 
This  was  on  September  23.  The  consternation  spread 
to  Paris,  for  Bailly,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  took  upon 
himself  to  write  a  letter  to  La  Tour-du-Pin-Paulin, 
expressing  the  ardent  wish  of  the  capital  for  the 
immediate  recall  of  the  Regiment  of  Flanders.    The 
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Assembly,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  Bailly's  protest. 
A  rumour  of  his  intended  resignation  only  provoked 
from  Duquesnoy  the  comment  that  he  had  been 
found  far  below  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  that 
he  had  neither  character,  nerves,  nor  strength  for  such 
stormy  times. 

Many  thought  Bailly's  protest  impertinent,  but 
there  were  some  who  thought  it  very  pertinent 
indeed.  For  the  arrival  of  the  Flanders  Regiment, 
fresh  from  proofs  of  fidelity  at  Douai,  stirred  the 
suspicious  into  new  suspicions.  The  deepening 
distrust  of  the  Court,  of  the  Queen,  of  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  King,  conjured  up  out  of  the  mists  of 
speculation  a  sufficiently  alarming  theory  of  a  plot. 
It  was  urged  and  believed  that  this  importation  of  the 
Flanders  Regiment  was  one  more  move  in  a  daring 
game,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  whisk  the  King  away 
from  Versailles  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  Assembly  to 
some  spot  further  removed  from  Parisian  vigilance, 
to  this  place  or  to  that  place,  to  the  most  likely  of  all 
places,  to  Metz.  Bouille  was  at  Metz,  devoted  heart 
and  hand  to  the  King  ;  Metz  was  near  to  the  frontier, 
so  that  if  the  King  could  nqt  immediately  march 
back  upon  Versailles,  or  could  not  even  remain 
with  safety  in  the  fortified  city,  he  would  have 
but  a  little  further  to  go  to  find  himself  in  another 
country  where  other  armies  would  be  ready  to  fight 
for  him.  The  suspicions  may  have  been  well  founded, 
the  flight  to  Metz  ma)i>havebeen  planned.  D'Estaing 
wrote  to  the  Queen,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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Flanders  Regiment,  warning  her  that  a  false  step 
would  be  fatal.  But  if  the  flight  to  Metz  were  really 
planned,  it  needed  two  things  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, men  and  money — and  the  Court  lacked  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  To  get  to  Metz  at  all 
required  an  army  of  escort ;  to  get  an  army  of  escort 
required  money.  To  let  the  pay  of  the  troops 
fall  into  arrears  in  tranquil  times  seemed  a  matter 
of  little  moment  to  the  rulers.  But  at  a  time  when 
the  safety  of  the  monarchy,  or  at  all  events  of  the 
monarch,  depended  upon  an  armed  force,  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  that  armed  force  was  a  peremptory 
necessity.  In  their  desperate  straits  desperate 
means  were  resorted  to  by  the  King  and  Queen,  or, 
perhaps  it  were  more  accurate  to  say  by  the  Queen 
and  King.  It  had  suddenly  become  the  fashion  for 
persons  who  allied  a  patriotic  turn  of  mind  with  a 
taste  for  public  applause,  to  come  forward  with 
suggestions  for  filling,  and  contributions  to  assist  in  ^  .^ 
filling,  the  lean  exchequer  of  the  State.  In  those 
autumnal  days,  during  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  the  business  of  reconstruction  was  generally 
preluded  by  announcements  of  donations  from  this 
person  and  from  that  person.  Now  it  would  be  a 
student  laying  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  a  box 
of  medals,  of  uncertain  value.  Now  it  would  be  a 
lady  at  the  head  of  a  manufacturing  business,  who 
would  accompany  a  solid  gift  of  some  three  thou- 
sand livres  with  a  letter,  painting  the  sufferings  of 
the    country  people,  of  tillers  of  the  field  fighting 
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with  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  their  necessary  nutri- 
ment.    Now  it  would  be  a  letter  from  a  young  girl, 
enclosing  the  modest  sum  of  three  hundred  livres, 
her   savings   for  many  years,  with  which  she  had 
proposed   to   buy  herself  some  jewellery,  but  had 
decided   that  it  would  be  better  to  offer  it  to  the 
country.     Now  it  would  be  a  poor  priest,  offering  his 
mite.    Now  a  wealthy  burgess  contributing  liberally. 
A  soldier  of  the  Parisian  Militia  was  fired  with  the 
idea  that  if  he  and  his  like  were  provided  with  cheap 
metal  buckles  instead  of  the  costly  silver  buckles 
with  which  their  shoes  were  adorned,  an  immense 
saving  would  be  effected  in  the  interests  of  the  State, 
He  accompanied  this  suggestion  with  the  formal 
presentation  of  his  own  pair  of  silver  buckles  to  begin 
with.     The  public  was  prompted  by  a  fine  rage  for 
generosity,  for  sacrifice,  for  rendering  unto  Csesar 
the  things  that  were  not  Caesar's.    The  King  seems 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  popular  enthusiasm 
to  raise  a  little  money  for  his  immediate  need.     He 
insisted  upon  sending  all  his  plate  to  the  Mint ;  the 
Queen  insisted  upon  sending  all  herplate  to  the  Mint  ; 
to   be   converted    into   or   exchanged  for  so  much 
coined  money.    The  Assembly  at  once  saw  in  this  an 
act  of  patriotic  abnegation,  and  protested  against  it. 
In  the  first  place,   much  of  the  royal  plate  was  of 
antique  and   excellent   workmanship  ;   and   though 
Mirabeau  declined  to  feel  emotional  over  the  dishes 
of  the  great,  it  seemed  to  many  that  the  conversion 
of  works  of  art  into  coin  was  a  thing  to  be  regretted. 
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So  the  King  was  courteously  requested  by  the 
Assembly  to  keep  his  plate,  but  the  King  persisted 
and  got  his  money.  It  was  something,  but  it 
was  not  enough,  and  a  secret  subscription  list  was 
opened,  which  was  not,  it  would  appear,  filled  up 
with  anything  like  alacrity. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  royalist  party 
should  feel  keenly  the  need  of  reliable  auxiliaries. 
Even  at  Versailles  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies. 
They  had  enemies  even  amongst  men  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  Court,  but  who  were  none  the  less 
sympathisers  with  the  new  ideas  and  the  new  men. 
The  chief  domestics  of  the  Court,  whose  families  lived 
at  Versailles  and  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  town,  were  for  the  most  part  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  revolution,  were  for  the  most 
part  members  of  the  National  Guard.  These  men 
were  very  proud  of  their  uniforms,  were  bitterly 
resentful  of  the  disdain  with  which  the  royalists  spoke 
of  the  citizen  soldiers  and  made  mock  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  lackeys  into  captains.  It  had  been  a  mode 
of  affectation  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Old  Order  to  assume  that  servants  were  but 
a  kind  of  automata,  having  neither  eyes  nor  ears, 
save  for  their  master's  business.  Yet  much  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Court  was  due  to  the  gossip  of 
servants,  and  now  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  the 
perils  that  harassed  the  Court  party  was  the  inevit- 
able presence  of  soldier-servants,  who  were  so  many 
spies  upon  their  actions,  and  who  might  at  any 
VOL.  III.  u 
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moment  be  so  many  armed  opponents  of  their  enter- 
prises. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  crisis  that  the  Regiment 
of  Flanders  marched  into  Versailles,  to  the  horror 
of  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne.  The  horror  was  not 
shared  by  his  colleague,  Duquesnoy.  Duquesnoy  saw 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  arrival  of  the  regiment. 
All  was  quiet,  he  said.  He  ventured  to  predict  that 
all  would  be  quiet,  that  there  was  no  commotion  to 
fear.  Certainly  every  precaution  was  taken  by  the 
Court  to  prevent  its  regiment  giving  offence  to  the 
Militia  of  Versailles.  The  officers  were  instigated  to 
take  solemn  oath  before  the  municipal  body.  The 
cannon,  the  munitions  of  war  were  confided  to  the 
custody  of  the  burgesses  of  Versailles.  According 
to  Duquesnoy,  when  the  Flanders  Regiment  first 
marched  in,  some  of  the  women  of  the  people,  who 
came  to  look  at  them  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  said  to 
each  other  in  astonishment,  '  Why,  this  is  the  Regi- 
ment of  Flanders,  and  its  men  speak  just  as  we 
do.'  The  common  speech  simplified  corruption.  Im- 
mediately, the  Court  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people 
on  the  other,  did  their  best  to  assure  the  allegiance 
of  the  newly  arrived  soldiery  to  their  own  cause. 
The  people  worked  upon  the  private  soldiers.  The 
Court  brought  its  influence  to  bear  upon  the  officers. 
The  people  tempted  the  private  soldiers  as,  a  little 
earlier,  they  tempted  the  French  Guards,  with  protes- 
tations of  brotherhood,  with  the  attractions  of  wine, 
with  the  attractions  of  women.     The  Court  tempted 
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the  officers  with  much  the  same  attractions  in  a  more 
splendid  degree.  It  hailed  them  as  heroes,  welcomed 
them  as  redeemers,  was  eager  to  feast  them,  to  honour 
their  bright  swords  with  smiles  and  wine.  The  officers 
of  the  Regiment  of  Flanders  were  flattered  by  the 
friendliest  words  from  the  royal  family,  were  still 
further  flattered  by  being  specially  permitted  to  be 
present  in  the  room  where  the  Queen  played  cards, 
an  honour  most  unusual  to  accord. 

There  were  further  honours  to  come.  The  gentle- 
men of  theBody-Guard  felt  naturally  a  soldierly  affec- 
tion for  the  new-comers,  and  were  eager  to  entertain 
them  as  comrades  should  do.  The  Body-Guard  was 
an  institution  that  dated  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  had  been  established  for  the 
interior  service  of  the  royal  house.  Variously  armed 
and  equipped  during  successive  reigns,  they  formed 
under  Louis  XVI.  four  comjmnies.  The  first  of  these 
companies  still  bore  the  title  of  the  Scotch  Guard, 
in  obedience  to  the  old  tradition,  though  the  Scotch 
element  which  had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XI.  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  company  was  practically  a  purely  French 
company.  The  other  three  divisions  were  known 
respectively  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  French 
company.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Body-Guard 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  eleven  hundred  men. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  the  Body-Guard 
never  to  quit  the  King,  and  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary even  when  the  King  went  to  bed  and  when  the 
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King  got  out  of  bed.  Their  appearance  was  very- 
handsome,  especially  that  of  the  first  or  Scotch  com- 
pany, and  they  were  very  proud  of  themselves. 
Their  uniform  was  very  magnificent.  They  wore 
a  blue  tunic  with  red  facings  and  linings,  broad  silver 
stripes  and  binding,  sword-belts,  and  cross  pockets 
trimmed  with  silver,  shoulder  belts  of  white  silk  and 
silver  edged  with  silver  lace,  hats  bound  with  silver 
and  adorned  with  black  cockades,  blue  cloaks  embroi- 
dered with  silver  and  lined  with  scarlet.  They  were 
armed  with  swords,  partisans,  musketoons,  and  pistols, 
and  their  horses  were  scarcely  less  splendid  than 
themselves  in  trappings  of  scarlet  cloth  edged  with 
silver.  This  brilliant  body  of  men  greeted  its  com- 
rades of  Flanders  with  enthusiasm — with  even 
more  enthusiasm,  as  far  as  numbers  went,  it  was 
noted,  than  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
have  been  possible.  For  it  was  the  custom  to 
employ  only  a  certain  number  of  the  Body-Guard  to 
attend  upon  the  royal  person.  One  portion  did  duty 
for  one  six  months  of  the  year,  and  was  duly  relieved 
by  another  portion.  But  it  had  been  noticed  by 
jealous  observers  that  when  the  time  came  in  this 
autumn  of  1789  for  the  body-guards  actually  on 
duty  to  be  relieved  by  their  successors,  they  were, 
instead  of  being  sent  on  furlough,  carefully  retained 
and  joined  with  the  relieving  body  so  as  to  form 
a  body  of  double  the  ordinary  force  at  the  palace. 
The  move  was  not  perhaps  uningenious.  Those 
who  made  it  could  scarcely  have  hoped  that  it  would 
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escape  observation.  It  did  not  escape  observation, 
and  the  public  excitement  doubled  as  the  Body- 
Guard  had  doubled. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Body-Guard,  thus  swollen 
in  numbers,  invited  the  new-comers  of  the  Regiment 
of  Flanders  to  a  banquet,  to  be  held  on  October  i. 
To  this  banquet  were  bidden  not  merely  the  officers 
of  the  Regiment  of  Flanders,  but  the  officers  of  the 
Hundred  Swiss,  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  of  the  Chas- 
seurs, and  also  several  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard.  By  the  favour  of  the  King,  the  banquet 
was  permitted  to  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Opera,  a  room  habitually  reserved  solely  for  festivals 
of  the  Court,  and  used  rarely  even  for  them,  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  the  room  and  the  extreme 
costliness  of  illuminating  it.  Here  places  were  set  for 
three  hundred  guests.  Here,  heedless  now  of  the 
cost,  innumerable  candles  blazed.  Here,  at  the  great 
tables,  arranged  in  horseshoe  shape,  the  glittering 
uniforms  of  the  Body-Guard  blended  in  harmonious 
masses  of  colour  with  the  uniforms  of  the  officers  of 
the  other  regiments.  The  banquet  was  in  every  way 
as  splendid  as  the  hosts  could  make  it.  The  German 
historian  Von  Sybel,  indeed,  does  point  out  that  the 
matter  was  not  very  costly  ;  nor,  indeed,  would 
it,  under  other  conditions,  have  seemed  a  profligate 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
of  one  regiment  entertaining  their  brothers  in  arms 
of  other  regiments.  It  would  seem  that  the  cost  of 
the  feast  came  to  thirty  livres  a  head,  which  would 
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represent  in  modern  French  money  some  sixty  francs 
— not  an  amazingly  extravagant  sum  for  a   public 
dinner  in   ordinary   times.       But   the    times    were 
extraordinary.     The  Court  knew  perfectly  well,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Body-Guard  knew  perfectly  well, 
that  the  time  was  singularly  ill  chosen  for  feasts  at 
thirty  livres  a  head  when  starvation  threatened  the 
capital,  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Paris  were 
crying  and  crying  in  vain  for  bread.     It  was  one  of 
those  foolish  acts,  one  of  those  wanton  acts  in  which 
the  courtly  party  seemed  to  rejoice   in   proportion 
to  their  foolishness  and  to  their  wantonness.     The 
money  came  from  the  Court.     The  Court  promoted, 
patronised  the  feast.     When  the  tables  were  spread 
upon    the  stage  which  had  last  been   used   at  the 
festival  in  honour  of  Joseph  II.,  when  the  guests, 
after  assembling  in  the  Hall  of  Hercules,  trooped  in 
to  take  their  places,  a  gentleman  of  the  Body-Guard 
alternately  with  an  officer  of  the  Flanders  Regiment 
or  other  guest,  the  boxes  began  to  fill  with  the  ladies 
of  the  Court.    They  were  curious,  it  was  said,  to  see 
the  sight.    Their  presence  was  certainly  a  well-calcu- 
lated stroke.     The  spirits  of  the  guests,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  hosts,  were  not  likely  to  flag  while  so 
many  fair   faces,  so  many  bright  eyes  shone  upon 
them.     The  brilliant  colouring  of  the  banquet  was 
rivalled,  was  outdone  by  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the 
boxes  where  the  beauties  of  the  Court  wore  their 
bravest  dresses  and  their  brightest  jewels.     Music 
was  played  by  military  bands ;    sight  and  hearing 
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and  taste  were  appealed  to  ;  the  feast  was  prepared 
by  Harmes,  the  most  famous  caterer  of  the  day  : 
comradeship,  goodfellowship,  were  encouraged  ;  it 
promised  to  be  a  memorable  banquet. 

It  proved  to  be  a  memorable  banquet.     For  a 
while  it  passed  off,  as  one  might  say,  in  good  order  ; 
officer  by  officer  cheerfully  fraternising,  telling  each 
other,  no  doubt,  stories  of  love  and  war,  at  a  simple 
soldierly  reunion  of  a  kind  familiar  to  all  the  world. 
But  as  the  banquet  went  on  it  began  to  change  its 
character,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said  that  its 
real  character  began  to  disclose  itself      There  were 
toasts  to  propose,  toasts  to  be  honoured   with  full 
glasses.     A  number  of  common  soldiers  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  amphitheatre  to  watch  the 
scene  were  summoned  by  the  captain  of  the  Body- 
Guard   to   come   on    to  the  stage,  and  were  there 
generously  plied  with  wine.      Faces  began  to  flush  a 
foolish  red,  tongues  to  grow  somewhat  incoherently 
eloquent.     The  health  of  the  Queen  was  proposed 
and  drunk  in    a    rapture.     On    the    fringe   of  this 
enthusiasm  somebody,  perhaps  a  guest  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  seems  to  have  susf- 
gested,  feebly  enough,  the  toast  of  The  Nation.  Some 
authorities  have  it  that  the  toast  was  rejected  with 
disdain,  with  insolence  ;  others  that  it  was  simply 
ignored.    In  any  case  it  was  not  proposed,  it  was  not 
drunk.     To  those  excited  gentlemen  the  monarchy 
was  the  nation,  not  the  fellows   in   black  who  sat 
over    there    and   called    themselves    the   National 
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Assembly,  not  the  rabble  of  Paris  who  proscribed 
the  names  of  nobles  and  princes  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
not  the  surly  burgesses  of  Versailles  who  dared  to 
masquerade  as  citizen  soldiers.  God  save  the  Queen 
by  all  means  and  with  all  our  hearts,  the  feasters  said 
or  thought,'  but  not  this  new-fangled  nation  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  for  which  we  care  less.  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  that  swept  away  the 
half-hearted  proposal,  something  happened  which 
gave  to  the  scene  its  full,  its  fatal  significance,  which 
fanned  the  flame  of  passion  to  its  height. 

The  doors  of  the  great  Hall  were  thrown  open, 
and,  to  the  amazement  and  enchantment  of  the  guests, 
the  Queen  appeared  before  them,  with  the  Dauphin 
by  her  side  and  the  King  behind  her,  all  booted 
and  spurred  as  he  came  from  the  chase.  Graciously 
smiling,  the  Queen  moved  among  the  enraptured 
guests.  Holding  her  child  in  her  arms,  she  made 
the  round  of  the  tables,  the  idol  of  all  those  adoring 
eyes,  the  Queen  of  all  those  adoring  hearts,  with  a 
word,  a  smile,  a  salutation  for  the  soldiers  who  wor- 
shipped her  in  that  wild  hour.  The  passion  became 
delirium.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  if  in  the  eyes  of 
those  excited  gentlemen  who  watched,  dizzy  with 
wine,  the  slow  passage  of  the  Queen,  the  old  beauti- 
ful belief  in  royalty  and  loyalty  seemed  unutterably 
fair,  as  if  the  best  thing  in  the  world  would  be  to  die 
for,  the  next  best  thing  in  the  world  to  live  for,  such 
a  cause  and  such  a  Queen.  In  a  moment  more  than 
two  hundred  swords  leaped  from  their  scabbards.  The 
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band  struck  up  the  air  of  Gretry,  *  O  Richard,  O  my 
King,  the  universe  abandons  thee  ! '  The  great  Hall 
rang  with  the  shouts  of  Long  live  the  Queen  !  Long 
live  the  King !  The  ladies  in  the  boxes  leaned  out 
and  applauded  ;  the  hearts  of  the  men  stiffened  with 
valour,  the  hearts  of  the  women  melted  with  tender- 
ness, and  through  all  that  carnival  of  frenzy  the 
Queen  moved  slowly,  majestically,  shining  like  a  star, 
until,  having  completed  the  circle  of  heroes,  she 
reached  the  door  again  and  vanished  as  suddenly 
as  she  came.  An  Englishman,  a  sober  historian, 
writing  about  the  events  of  that  evening  a  generation 
later,  has  recorded  with  an  unexpected  emotion  that 
is  the  more  valuable  because  of  its  obvious  sincerity, 
his  own  testimony  to  the  heady  passions  of  that 
hour  and  the  magic  of  Gr^try's  music.  Never,  he 
asserts,  in  words  whose  sudden  enthusiasm  contrast 
with  the  habitual  gravity  of  his  discourse,  were 
sounds  that  so  completely  conveyed  the  sentiment 
that  was  to  be  expressed.  They  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Queen,  who,  disguised  as  a  minstrel, 
addresses  her  song  to  the  captive  King  :  '  O  Richard, 
O  my  love,  by  the  tyrant  world  forgot,'  as  the  original 
words  were  translated  for  the  English  stage.  '  It  is 
many  years,'  wrote  Professor  Smith,  '  since  I  heard 
them  delivered  at  one  of  our  own  theatres,  no  doubt 
by  the  sweetest  voice  that  theatre  ever  listened  to  ; 
and  to  this  hour  I  can  recollect  the  melting  of  the 
heart,  and  the  indignation  that  was  excited  against 
the  oppressor  and  an  unfeeling  world,  that  thus  aban- 
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doned  the  royal  captive  to  his  brutal  tyrant.'  The 
historian,  remembering  this,  and  how  at  the  distance 
of  so  many  lustres  from  the  real  event,  sitting  only 
for  his  amusement  at  a  public  spectacle,  he  could  be 
thus  affected,  as  he  remembered  himself  to  have  been, 
by  the  mere  delusion  of  the  scene,  asked  himself 
wisely  what  must  have  been  the  effect  produced  by 
the  same  music  upon  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen,  of 
young  officers,  of  men  of  honour  and  of  arms,  fear- 
less of  the  future  and  prodigal  of  life,  each  animated 
by  the  banquet  and  the  sympathy  of  surrounding 
minds,  while  they  saw  palpably  standing  before  them, 
with  his  Queen  and  Dauphin,  their  own  unhappy 
Richard,  whom  surely  the  world  seemed  to  abandon  ; 
for  where  was  he  to  look  for  aid,  and  how  had  he 
offended  ? 

This  is  the  sympathetic  spirit  in  which  the  his- 
torian should,  and  too  seldom  does,  approach  the 
appreciation  of  those  glowing  moments  in  a  great 
story  when  the  hearts  and  brains  of  men  are  moved 
to  a  kind  of  madness  by  irresistible  influences.  He 
may  defend,  or  he  may  deplore,  the  results  of  the 
delirium  which  drives  men  to  desperate  extremes, 
but  he  can  only  rightly  interpret  them  and  duly 
estimate  their  consequences  if  his  imagination  be 
warm  enough  to  call  up  a  living  picture  of  the 
moment  and  its  actors,  and  to  sympathise  as  a  human 
being,  if  not  as  a  philosopher,  with  the  passions  that 
were  then  so  powerful.  The  great  statesman  with 
his  deathless  picture  of  the  beauty  of  the  Dauphiness 
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at  Versailles,  the  grave  lecturer  with  his  honest, 
almost  melancholy  tribute  to  the  charm  of  Gretry's 
music,  and  the  contagion  of  hot-blooded  enthusiasm, 
help  even  the  most  hostile  student  to  a  closer  appre- 
ciation of  the  influence  of  the  Old  Order  than  the  most 
elaborate  attacks  or  the  most  reasoned  defences. 

But  the  enthusiasm  that  the  royal  presence  had 
aroused  did  not  die  away  with  the  royal  departure. 
It  flamed  higher  and  higher.  It  has  been  said,  but 
the  statement  is  not  certain,  that  the  Queen,  as  she 
made  the  round  of  the  tables,  carried  condescension 
so  far  as  to  favour  one  of  the  officers  present  with 
an  ornament  that  she  was  wearing,  carried  impru- 
dence so  far  as  to  allow  that  ornament  to  be  a  black 
cockade  she  wore  in  her  hair.  The  black  cockade 
was  the  emblem  of  Austria,  the  emblem  of  an  alien 
Power,  the  emblem  of  all  that  the  people  feared  and 
hated.  Rashness  could  hardly  have  done  a  more 
desperate  deed  than  to  choose  that  moment  to  make 
the  black  cockade  the  badge  of  her  party.  The  gift 
of  the  black  cockade  is  not  certain.  But  it  seems 
certain  that  after  the  Queen's  departure  a  kind  of 
general  distribution  of  white  cockades,  emblematic 
of  adhesion  to  the  royal  cause,  took  place.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Body-Guard  still  wore  the  white 
cockade.  They  now  urged  their  companions  and 
guests  to  wear  it  with  them.  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  their  wishes  prevailed. 
White  cockades  were  accepted  in  some  cases.  In 
other  cases  the  national  cockade  of  red,  white,  and 
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blue  was  converted  into  a  white  cockade  by  being 
reversed.  It  is  said,  but  the  statement  lacks  autho- 
rity, that  some  of  the  officers,  in  their  insensate 
loyalty,  went  so  far  as  to  tear  off  and  trample  under 
foot  the  tricolour  cockade.  Folly  went  far  enough  ; 
it  is  not  proved  that  it  went  so  far  as  this. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  wellnigh  certain  that  it  did 
not  go  as  far  as  this.  Mounier,  whom  it  can  scarcely 
be  possible  for  a  serious  student  to  regard  as  in 
any  way  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  the  Court, 
contradicts  most  emphatically  the  stories  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  the  popular  emblem.  He  admits 
that  ribbons  and  handkerchiefs  were  converted  into 
cockades,  but  he  declares  that,  after  the  most  strict 
investigation,  he  is  enabled  to  assert  that  the  Pari- 
sian cockade  was  not  trampled  upon,  as  the  people 
had  been  industriously  taught  to  believe,  and  that 
no  imprecation  whatever  was  uttered  against  the 
National  Assembly.  He  argues  that  if  any  indivi- 
duals had  been  rash  enough  for  this,  it  was  certain 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Body- 
Guard,  since  it  could  not  have  taken  place  in  a  public 
company,  and  since  many  of  the  persons  who  were 
present  would  not  have  suffered  it,  had  it  been 
attempted.  He  further  points  out  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  know  that  the  entertainment  had  not 
and  could  not  have  had  any  anti-civic  design,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  use  that  expression,  since  the 
Militia  of  the  city  were  invited,  and  a  great  number 
of  spectators  of  all  ranks  were  admitted.     Mounier 
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speaks  with  authority.  Yet  it  must  be  recognised 
that  so  composed  a  person  as  Duquesnoy,  while 
allowing  for  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the 
accounts  of  the  banquet,  thinks  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  either  of  the  insult  to  the  national  cockade 
or  of  the  assumption  of  the  black  cockade.  Thus 
to  this,  as  to  any  other  event  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, there  is  abundance  of  testimony  but  little  or  no 
agreement. 

It  is  not  certain,  it  cannot  be  certain,  whether 
the  appearance  of  the  Queen  and  King  was  a 
deliberately  planned  theatrical  effect  or  the  result 
of  chance.  According  to  some  versions,  the  Queen 
was  sitting  sad  and  silent  in  her  apartments  at 
the  time  when  the  feast  was  going  on.  She  was 
only  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to  witness  the  scene 
of  enthusiastic  loyalty  by  some  unhappy  counsellor, 
who  thought  that  the  sight  might  cheer  her  droop- 
ing spirits.  Madame  Campan,  unfortunately  no 
very  reliable  authority,  declares  expressly  that  the 
Queen  told  her  that  she  had  been  advised  to  be 
present,  but  that  she  thought,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  such  a  step  would  be  most  ill-advised, 
and  that  it  would  be  best  for  her,  for  the  King, 
to  have  no  direct  part  in  the  ceremony.  She, 
however,  bade  Madame  Campan  be  present  and 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  her.  A  very 
extraordinary  account  of  the  proceedings  Madame 
Campan  does  give.  She  went  into  a  private  box 
with  her  niece  and  another  young  girl.     The  girls, 
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excited  by  the  scene  and  the  general  enthusiasm, 
began  to  cry  Long  Hve  the  King !  with  the  rest  and 
the  best.     They  were  immediately  interrupted  by  a 
man  in  the  next  box,  a  deputy  of  the  Third  Estate, 
whose  name  Madame  Campan  did  not  know,  who 
gravely  reproved  the  girls  for  their  exclamations, 
and  pointed  out  to   them  the  pain  that  it  would 
cause  young  American  girls  to  find  young  French 
girls  corrupted  at  so  early  an  age  by  the  insidious 
doctrines  of  monarchy.     Madame  Campan,  all  in  a 
flutter   of  indignation,   was   sternly  reproving   this 
mysterious  deputy  for  his  impertinence,  when,  to 
her  amazement,  she  saw  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
the  Dauphin  enter  the  Hall.     It  was  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg, she  declares,  who  brought  about  this  change 
of  the  resolution  the  Queen  had  made.     After  this 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Madame  Campan 
forgets  all  about  the  intrusive  deputy,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  her  readers  not  to  wonder  how  he  got 
there,  or,  having  got  there,  why  he  did  not  make 
use  of  his  knowledge  to  describe  all  that  took  place 
to  the  National  Assembly.      Barras,  as  the  world 
has  lately  learned  from  his  memoirs,  professed  to 
have  been  present  at  the  banquet.     No  statement 
by   Barras  carries  conviction  with    it ;   if  he  were 
present  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  Madame 
Campan  had  mistaken  him  for  a  deputy.     The  smug 
impertinence  of  the  speech  she  resented  might  very 
well  have  come  from  the  lips  of  Barras.     Another 
eye-witness  of  the  banquet,  a  witness  no  whit  more 
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reliable  than  INIadame  Campan,  declares  that  the 
King  and  Queen  only  honoured  the  banquet  with 
their  presence  at  the  express  request  of  the  Count  de 
Tresse  and  the  Count  d'Agoult,  who,  struck  by  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  sight,  thought  it  would  please 
their  Majesties  to  witness  it.  Weber  solemnly  asserts 
that  the  banquet,  which  he  sat  out,  never  for  one 
moment  passed  the  bounds  of  the  most  scrupulous 
gaiety  and  decency.  As  for  the  distribution  of 
white  cockades,  he  declares  that  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Court  made  cockades  of  white  paper,  which 
they  gave  to  such  officers  as  they  chanced  to  meet ; 
that  it  was  done  in  all  simplicity,  in  all  gaiety  of 
heart,  and  meant  nothing  more  than  the  expression 
of  a  great  attachment  for  the  King  and  his  family. 
According  to  Duquesnoy,  it  was  Madame  de  Tesse 
who  inclined  the  Queen  to  visit  the  banquet. 

It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  been  frequently 
asserted  since,  that  the  Body-Guard  had  no  right  by 
custom  or  position  to  give  any  such  entertainment. 
On  this  point  a  curious  piece  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence is  forthcoming  in  a  note  to  John  Gifford's 
'  History  of  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XVI.  and  the 
French  Revolution,'  published  in  1794.  According 
to  this  note,  the  entertainment  to  the  military  at 
Versailles,  *  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,' 
was  of  itself  a  circumstance  so  trivial  and  insignifi- 
cant as  scarcely  to  justify  historical  notice  ;  but  the 
events  for  which  it  was  made  the  pretext  rendered 
it  an  object  of  some  consequence,  calling  for  some 
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remark.  GIfford  observes  that  it  had  been  said  by 
some  that  it  was  the  usual  etiquette  in  the  service 
for  the  officers  in  garrison  to  entertain  the  new- 
comers upon  being  joined  by  strangers.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  notes  that  Rabaud  has  positively 
and  unequivocally  said  that  this  was  certainly  the 
first  banquet  which  the  King's  Guards  as  a  corps  had 
ever  given.  And  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty  also  re- 
mark that  it  was  the  first  entertainment  that  the 
King's  Guards  had  ever  given  at  Versailles.  To  this 
assertion,  however,  Gifford  states  that  he  is  able  from 
his  own  personal  experience  to  give  the  most  direct 
contradiction,  as  he  was  present  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  Body-Guard,  as  a  corps,  in  the  very  same 
place,  the  Opera  House  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  in 
the  year  1782,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  XVI.  '  Whether,'  he  goes  on, 
'  the  Gardes-du-Corps  were  accustomed  to  give 
entertainments  to  regiments  newly  arrived  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  ;  it  was  seldom  that  any  troops  were 
to  be  seen  at  Versailles  except  those  immediately 
attached  to  the  King,  but  the  Abbe  Sabatier  assures 
us  they  were  accustomed  to  give  such  entertain- 
ments in  all  places  where  they  were  quartered ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  it  was  the  general  etiquette  of 
the  army,  observed  in  all  garrison  towns,  for  the 
regiments  previously  quartered  in  a  place  to  entertain 
the  new-comers.'  It  would  certainly  seem  from  this 
that  the  fact  of  the  Body-Guard  entertaining  the 
Regiment  of  Flanders  was  not  in  itself  an  event 
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either  unusual  or  in  itself  a  proof  of  any  suggestion 
of  political  conspiracy.  But  the  event  gained  an 
adventitious  significance  from  the  circumstances 
which  attended  on  it.  The  appearance  of  the  King 
and  Queen  and  the  rapture  aroused  by  their  appear- 
ance forcibly  gave  it  the  character  of  a  political 
demonstration,  a  character  which  the  enemies  of  the 
monarchy,  or  at  least  the  enemies  of  the  Court,  were 
only  too  glad  to  insist  upon  and  even  to  emphasise. 
It  is  curious  to  read  the  dry  account  of  the 
banquet  that  was  forwarded  to  England  by  the 
British  Minister  on  October  7  and  published  in  the 
'Gazette.'  Under  its  careful  reserve  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  the  feeling  of  an  unprejudiced  contem- 
porary of  the  event.  It  states  that  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Body-Guard  at  Versailles  to  give  an 
entertainment  to  any  new  regiment  that  arrived 
there,  the  Flanders  Regiment  was  '  on  Thursday  last 
sumptuously  entertained  with  a  dinner  by  that  corps 
in  the  Palace.  After  dinner  their  Most  Christian 
INIajesties  judged  proper  to  honour  the  company  with 
their  presence,  and  condescended  to  show  their 
satisfaction  at  the  general  joy  which  prevailed  among 
the  guests.  On  their  appearance  the  music  instantly 
played  the  favourite  song  of  "  O  Richard  ! — O  mon 
Roi !  "  and  the  company,  joining  in  chorus,  seemed  to 
unite  all  ideas  in  one  unanimous  sentiment  of  loyalty 
and  love  for  the  King.'  The  report  proceeds  to  state 
that  the  zealots  tore  the  national  cockades  from  their 
hats,  trampled  them  under  their  feet,  and  supplied 
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themselves  instead  with  black  cockades.  *  The  news 
of  these  proceedings  soon  reached  Paris,  where  a 
general  ill-humour  visibly  gained  ground.  On 
Saturday  there  were  great  disturbances  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  it  became  unsafe  for  anyone  to 
appear  with  black  cockades,  as  several  foreigners 
experienced,  from  whose  hats  they  were  torn  with 
much  violence  and  abusive  language.' 

The  Englishman  Perry,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  was  stirred  to  especial  fury  by  the  display  of 
black   cockades.     He  insists  that  precisely  at  the 
same  hour  at  which  the  black  cockades  were  dis- 
played in  Versailles  some  thousands  were  mounted 
in  the  hats  of  people  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  other 
public  places.     Could  it  be  surprising,  he  asks,  if 
those  who  wore  them,  and  who  hoped  to  pass  for 
foreigners,  should   be  examined  and  suspected   of 
counter-revolutionary  intentions  ?     It  was  notorious 
that  every  well-disposed  foreigner  was  desirous  to 
show  his  readiness  to  conform  to  a  general  custom  ; 
and   though  in  his  own  country  he  might  wear  a 
black  or  a  yellow  cockade,  he  could  feel  no  compunc- 
tion, whatever  might  be  his  particular  way  of  think- 
ing, to  change  it  for  a  tricoloured  one  while  residing 
with  a  people  in  the  effervescence  of  a  revolution. 
There  was  but  one  class  of  persons,  in  Perry's  view, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  refuse  compliance  in  this 
respect,  and   these   were   prisoners  of  war.      The 
French  people,  he  declared,  had  never  been  without 
due  regard  to  this  circumstance,  and  had  never  in- 
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sisted  upon  their  prisoners  taking  out  of  their  hats 
the  colours  of  the  nation  under  which  they  had 
fought. 

An  extraordinary  and  mysterious  story  was 
current  at  the  time,  a  story  to  which  several  histo- 
rians since  have  given  if  not  credence  at  least 
currency.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the  night  of 
the  banquet  Miomandre,  a  former  officer  of  the 
Regiment  of  Turenne,  found  in  the  passage  which 
leads  from  the  terrace  to  the  grand  staircase  a 
Chasseur  of  the  Trois  Eveches  with  his  sword 
drawn.  The  man  appeared  to  be  labouring  under 
intense  excitement  and  poignant  grief;  he  uttered 
wild  and  whirling  words  about  his  good  King  and  the 
monsters  who  were  plotting  against  him,  amongst 
whom  he  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  A  crowd 
gathered,  the  half-frantic  soldier  tried  to  kill  himself, 
and  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  severe  wound  before 
Miomandre  and  others  could  wrench  his  weapon 
away.  He  was  carried  to  the  guard-house  and  left 
lying  almost  inanimate  upon  some  straw  until,  to 
crown  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  the  whole  adven- 
ture, his  fellow-soldiers  came  to  where  he  lay  and 
trampled  and  kicked  the  life  out  of  him.  What 
truth,  if  any  truth,  there  is  in  this  story,  what  mean- 
ing, if  any  meaning,  it  has  if  true,  we  cannot  know. 
Madame  Campan  gives  a  kind  of  authority  to  it  by 
a  slightly  altered  version  of  the  story.  According  to 
her,  a  soldier  of  the  Regiment  of  Flanders  killed 

himself  with  his  own  sword  on  the  evening  of  the 

X  2 
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banquet.  One  of  Madame  Campan's  relations, 
a  chaplain  of  the  Queen's  who  was  supping  with 
Madame  Campan,  saw  the  wounded  man  lying  in 
a  corner  of  the  Place  d'Armes.  He  approached 
to  offer  his  spiritual  aid,  and  the  dying  man  confessed 
that  he  had  killed  himself  from  regret  at  having 
been  corrupted  by  the  enemies  of  his  King.  Here 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  another  and  a  sufficiently 
emphatic  version  of  the  legend.  After  this  it  is 
curious  to  find  that  Weber  declares  the  whole  story 
of  a  soldier  attempting  to  kill  himself  because  of  his 
crimes  against  the  King  to  be  absolutely  false  and 
invented  solely  by  the  Jacobins.  Conspirators,  says 
Weber  scornfully,  do  not  admit  soldiers  to  share  their 
mysteries.  But  whether  the  story  be  true  or  false, 
it  cannot  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  enemies  of  the 
King  when  we  find  Madame  Campan  giving  autho- 
rity, and  such  intimate  authority,  for  a  story  that 
resembles  it  in  all  the  important  particulars. 

In  the  general  credulity  it  is  interesting  to  find 
so  unimpassioned  an  observer  as  the  Marquis  de 
Ferrieres  expressing  the  gravest  disbelief  in  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  the  Court  to  attempt  a  counter- 
revolution. He  is  willing  enough  to  believe  that 
enthusiastic  Court  ladies,  that  feather-headed  cour- 
tiers, might  have  believed  that  they  discerned  the 
infallible  force  of  a  counter-revolution  in  the  tem- 
porary vinous  exaltation  of  a  few  hundred  people, 
that  they  might  dream  foolish  dreams,  and  talk 
foolish  talk  about  the  white  cockade.     But  he  could 
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not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Court  and  the 
Ministers,  with  so  little  force  at  their  command, 
should  have  thought  of  doing  in  October  what  they 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  on  July  14,  when  they  had 
to  their  hand  forty  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  a 
general  to  command  them,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery.  He  could  not  believe  in  such  insane  rash- 
ness ;  he  insisted  that  no  man  of  sense  could  believe 
in  it.  None  the  less  there  were  plenty  of  people  in 
Paris,  and  these  not  all  senseless,  who  were  perfectly 
ready  to  believe  it. 

Paris  raged  and  raved  over  the  rumours  that 
kept  coming  in  thick  and  fast  from  Versailles.  Had 
not  the  Queen  openly  professed  to  a  deputation  of 
National  Guards,  who  had  come  to  thank  her  for  a 
gift  of  colours,  that  she  was  enchanted  with  the 
events  of  the  day  of  the  banquet  ?  Had  not  citizens 
and  soldiers,  who  ventured  to  present  themselves  at 
the  Court  in  the  uniforms  dear  to  the  people,  been 
openly  insulted,  been  even  expelled  from  the  Palace  ? 
Were  not  the  ladies  of  the  Bull's  Eye  busy  in  manu- 
facturing white  cockades  for  gentlemen  who  derided 
the  national  colours  and  swore  to  sweep  away  the 
rabble  at  the  points  of  their  swords  ?  Were  not  all 
manner  of  plots  being  hatched  at  Versailles — plots  to 
carry  the  King  off  to  Metz  or  elsewhere,  plots  to 
crush  the  people  by  organised  famine  ?  The  wildest 
stories  were  buzzed  abroad  ;  the  wildest  stories  were 
eagerly  believed. 

However  fierce  the  indignation  which  the  news 
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of  the  banquet  may  have  aroused  in  Paris,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  Versailles,  it  did  not  at  first  rouse 
any  display  of  indignation  in  the  National  Assembly. 
During  the  sittings  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  of 
October  no  deputy  had  a  word  to  say  in  blame  or 
in  defence  of  the  entertainment.  It  was  not  until 
the  morning  of  the  5th  that  Duport  made  allusions 
to  military  orgies  and  Petion  denounced  conspira- 
tors— nameless  indeed,  but  possible  to  name.  But 
Paris  had  been  ringing  with  reports,  and  tingling 
with  anger,  ever  since  the  morrow  of  the  ill-starred 
festival.  It  had  not  waited  till  the  5th  to  express  its 
fury.  But  it  did  wait  until  the  5  th  to  put  its  fury 
into  form  and  action. 
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CHAPTER   LXII 

WOMEN    MARCH    TO    VERSAILLES 

Up  to  this  time  the  disturbances  that  racked  Paris 
had  been  organised  by  men,  guided  by  men,  fought 
out  by  men.  In  every  rising,  every  riot,  every 
gathering  of  a  mob  since  the  attack  upon  Reveillon's 
house,  there  had  naturally  been  a  certain  proportion 
of  women  in  every  crowd.  Wherever  there  are 
street  meetings,  street  fightings,  the  women  of  the 
people,  and  the  children  of  the  people,  will  always 
be  found  playing  their  part  in  the  bustle,  either  as 
instigators,  peace-makers,  or  mere  spectators  on  the 
fringe  of  agitation.  ^  But  now  an  insurrection  took 
place  which  was,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  work 
of  women  alone,  an  insurrection  which  is  strikingly 
significant  of  the  straits  to  which  poverty  and  passion, 
hunger,  and  hope  and  fear  had  brought  the  people 
of  Paris.  The  pangs  of  hunger,  the  fluctuations  of 
hope  and  fear,  if  they  told  heavily  upon  the  working- 
men  of  the  city,  told  still  more  heavily  upon  the 
working- women.  They  were  tortured  with  their  own 
bodily  pains,  tortured  with  the  bodily  pains  of  their 
children,  with  terror  for  the  fate  of  those  dear  to 
them,  their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  lovers,  sons. 
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To  them  in  their  agony  nobody  seemed  to  be  doing 
anything  worth  the  doing.  The  labours  of  the 
patriots  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  eloquence  of  Bailly, 
the  white  horse  of  Lafayette,  helped  not  to  increase 
the  supply  of  bread,  prevailed  not  to  decrease  the 
rumours  from  Versailles. 

The  women  of  the  great  markets  of  Paris  had 

always  been  accustomed  to  play  a  certain  part  in 

the  political  life  of  the  capital.     The  fish-wives,  the 

women   who   sold  herrings,   the   women  who  sold 

vegetables,  had  their  opinions  upon  passing  events, 

and  were  accustomed  to  express  them  loudly  with 

great  freedom  of  speech.     They  had  always  taken 

their  part  in  the  agitations  of  the  capital.     As  they 

had  taken  sides  during  the  dissensions  of  the  Fronde, 

so  they  took  sides  now  during  the  first  disturbances 

of    the    Revolution.       But   they   took   sides   more 

keenly,  cried  their  opinions  more  shrilly  now,  with 

the  sting  of  hunger  to  urge  them,  with  the  fear  and 

the  hate  of  Versailles   to  spur  them.     While  the 

Palais  Royal  buzzed  from  morning  till   night  with 

angry  men,  the  two  great  markets  buzzed  with  angry 

women.     And  not  the  markets  alone,  but  all  the 

little  narrow  twisted  streets  where  small  commerce 

fought  for  life ;  where  the  women  dwelt  who  sold 

linen,  and  the  women  who  sold  cloth,  and  the  women 

who  sold  shoes,  there  was  the  same  agitation,  the 

same   growing    irritation,    the   same   ever-pressing 

consciousness  of  hunger.     As  the  hours  of  famine 

lengthened  the  hatred  of  Versailles  increased,  and 
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the  disbelief  in  the  aid  of  the  burgesses  deepened 
from  doubt  into  disdain  and  from  disdain  to  ferocity. 
To  many  of  the  wild  women  of  the  market-place 
and  the  little  streets  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  pin 
to  choose  between  the  despotism  of  the  Versailles 
Orangery  and  the  despotism  of  the  Parisian  Town 
Hall. 

It  is  almost  always  impossible  to  discover  the 
precise  act  which  gives  its  impetus  to  a  popular 
movement,  to  a  sudden  rising,  to  an  unprepared 
demonstration.  Discontent  widens  and  deepens  in 
sullen  inaction ;  a  mass  of  units  are  filled  with  a 
common  anger,  a  common  suffering,  and  a  common 
apathy.  Unexpectedly  it  comes  into  someone's 
head  to  say  something,  to  do  something  which  has 
the  effect  of  fusing  all  those  units  into  a  solid  body, 
of  inspiring  them  with  a  single  purpose,  of  driving 
them  to  a  definite  goal.  Of  all  the  hundreds  of 
women  who  lacked  for  bread  in  Paris  city  on  the 
morning  of  November  5,  1789,  it  would  seem  as 
if  it  only  came  to  the  mind  of  qne,  or  at  least  only 
came  to  the  mind  of  one  with  sufficient  force  to 
compel  its  utterance,  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  the  bread  for  which  their  emptiness 
yearned  was  to  go  and  clamour  for  it  at  the  Town 
Hall.  Such  a  suggestion  as  this,  thrown  out  at 
random  to  a  fluctuant  mob,  may  or  may  not  succeed 
in  concentrating  ixs  individual  passions,  in  fixing 
its  unstable  purposes.  But  this  idea  did  succeed. 
Whoever  the  woman  was  that  with  the  sound  of 
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her  voice,  to  the  accompanying  beat  of  her  drum, 
suggested  the  appeal  to  the  Town  Hall,  she  con- 
quered the  fancies  of  her  fellows.  The  idea  spread 
like  a  forest  fire  among  the  women  of  the  markets 
and  the  little  twisted  streets,  urging  all  their  fears 
and  their  furies  into  a  single  channel.  From  their 
darkened  shops  and  their  dismal  booths,  from  their 
stalls  of  fish  and  fruit,  from  beneath  the  big  umbrellas 
where  they  knitted  and  watched  their  wares,  from 
the  street  corners  where  they  stood  in  groups  and 
groaned,  from  the  highways  and  the  by-ways,  the 
poor  women,  the  women  of  the  people,  came  pouring, 
so  many  rivulets  swelling  the  great  sea  that  was  to 
flood  the  Town  Hall. 

It  has  of  course  been  suggested,  it  always  is 
suggested  in  such  cases,  that  the  action  of  the 
women  was  due  to  deliberate  conspiracy  planned  by 
this  person  or  by  that  person.  Some  of  course  saw 
in  it  the  machinations  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
money  was  supposed  to  flow  freely  at  all  times  for 
the  purpose  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  the  capi- 
tal. Others,  more  rashly,  have  seen  in  it  a  device 
of  Lafayette's.  If  this  were  indeed  the  case,  the 
sanity  of  Lafayette  would  be  but  a  dubious  or 
scarcely  dubious  matter.  The  more  obvious  reasons 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  movement  without 
recourse  to  a  belief  in  dark  plottings.  The  pinch  of 
hunger  was  one  and  the  sharpest  goad  ;  the  inaction 
of  the  men  of  the  people  was  another.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  order  had  been  kept,  and  well 
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kept,  by  the  National  Guard.  Imprisonment  had 
taught  the  more  active  leaders  of  street  disturbances 
that  riot  could  not  always  be  aroused  with  ifnpunity. 
Even  Saint- Huruge  was  not  allowed  to  pass  from 
bawling  to  brawling  unheeded  and  unchecked. 
The  mob,  so  far  as  it  consisted  of  men,  was  for  the 
moment  dulled  if  not  cowed,  seemed  to  have  fallen 
from  its  late  frenzy  into  apathy,  suffering  much  but 
doing  nothing.  If  the  men  would  do  nothing  the 
women  were  ready  enough  to  do  something,  any- 
thing, and  it  only  needed  prompting  to  prove  to  them 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  Town 
Hall. 

To  the  Town  Hall,  accordingly,  the  women 
began  to  make  their  way,  their  volume  growing 
with  every  street  they  trod,  with  every  house  they 
passed.  They  had  everything  their  own  way  from 
the  first.  The  unexpectedness  of  the  rising,  the 
suddenness  of  its  action,  the  absolute  want  of  any 
preparation  to  meet  such  a  difficulty,  combined  to 
make  their  way  smooth.  There  were  only  a  few 
soldiers  on  the  Place  de  Greve  at  the  time,  and 
these  soldiers,  taken  unawares,  and  in  any  case 
unwilling  to  turn  their  weapons  against  women, 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  their  course.  The  crowd 
of  amazons  found  the  Town  Hall  almost  deserted, 
its  doors  easily  opened,  its  corridors  easily  invaded, 
its  rooms  easily  occupied.  The  women  swept  into 
the  place  unresisted  and  uncontrolled.  We  are  told 
that  their  leaders — those,  that  is  to  say,  who  were 
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the  first  to  mount  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall — were 
young  women,  neatly  dressed  in  white,  with  well 
ordered  hair  and  audacious  mien.  We  are  told  that 
as  the  women  poured  into  the  Town  Hall  they  at 
first  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  were  engaged 
upon  a  party  of  pleasure ;  that  they  danced,  and  sang, 
and  shouted  as  if  the  invasion  of  a  public  building  was 
the  rarest  sport,  the  ripest  jest  in  the  world.  But 
this  frolic  mood  was  not  the  mood  of  the  majority, 
and  it  did  not  last  very  long.  Their  easy  capture  of 
the  Town  Hall  seemed  to  inspire  the  women  with  a 
kind  of  ferocious  resentment  against  the  building 
The  distrust  of  Bailly  and  of  Lafayette  showed  itself 
in  wild  imprecations  against  their  names.  Bailly  and 
Lafayette  were  elsewhere,  happily  or  unhappily, 
ignorant  of  this  new  form  of  civic  insurrection. 
Bailly  was  not  long  left  in  ignorance,  but  he  and 
his  fellow-municipal  officers  seem  to  have  been 
paralysed  by  the  new  problem,  as  indeed  it  was 
their  way  to  be  paralysed  by  any  new  problem, 
and  could  do  nothing  except  send  messenger  after 
messenger  for  Lafayette.  Lafayette  has  been  bitterly 
accused  since,  he  was  bitterly  accused  at  the  time, 
of  inactivity  at  the  best,  of  treachery  at  the  worst. 
The  accusations  are  scarcely  well  founded.  La- 
fayette seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  acted  like  an 
honourable  man,  if  not  always  like  a  very  wise  man. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  take  precautions  to  protect 
Versailles  from  possible  invasions  from  Paris,  and  had 
placed  troops  upon  the  way  at  different  points,  but 
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the  deputies  had  protested  against  these  precautions, 
and  Lafayette  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  the  posts. 
The  road  to  Versailles,  accordingly,  lay  open  for  all 
who  would  to  take. 

If  the  women  in  possession  of  the  Town  Hall 
could  not  find  Bailly,  could  not  find  Lafayette,  could 
not  find  bread  or  anyone  to  give  them  bread,  they 
could  find  things  to  destroy  and  things  to  kill. 
There  were  plenty  of  papers  in  the  Town  Hall ;  in 
their  distrust  or  disdain  of  the  Commune  the  women 
declared  that  all  they  had  done  had  been  to  blacken 
paper,  and  that  paper  the  women  were  now  eager 
to  burn.  By  this  time  the  women  were  not  alone. 
Men  had  come  to  their  assistance,  men  armed  with 
pikes  and  axes,  who  treated  the  Town  Hall  as  a 
place  taken  by  assault,  and  who  ranged  over  it  in 
all  directions,  seeking  arms  and  finding  them. 
Some  of  these,  scaling  the  stairs  to  the  belfry  of 
the  clock,  found  there  the  Abb6  Lefevre,  who  had 
behaved  so  bravely  during  the  days  of  July.  In 
their  unreasoning  fury  they  were  for  hanging  him 
out  of  hand  :  the  rope  was  run  round  his  neck,  he 
was  actually  swung  off,  when  a  woman  cut  the  rope 
and  Lefevre  escaped  with  a  fall  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  feet  into  a  room  below,  dizzy  but  unhurt. 

At  this  moment,  when  arson  and  murder  were 
imminent,  a  man  came  upon  the  scene  who  had 
already  played  a  prominent  part  before  in  helping  to 
direct  the  course  of  insurrection.  This  was  Stanis- 
las Maillard,  the  man  of  the  Bastille.     He  appeared 
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suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  took  its 
leadership  upon  himself,  not  without  difficulty,  not 
without  danger.  At  first  the  crowd  did  not  recog- 
nise the  tall,  sad-faced  young  man  of  six-and-twenty, 
the  man  with  the  long  nose,  with  the  sunken  eyes, 
with  the  protruding  lower  lip,  the  man  clad  all  in 
black,  who  presumed  to  give  them  orders.  But  his 
coolness  and  his  determination  had  their  way.  In 
his  short  life  he  had  been  many  things  ;  he  had  been 
a  lackey,  he  had  been  a  soldier,  he  had  been  a 
student.  In  his  strange  nature  many  qualities 
were  blended.  His  equivocal  manner,  his  impene- 
trable character,  masked  ambition,  the  passion  for 
pre-eminence,  the  soldier's  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  command,  the  appreciation  of  the  man  of  the  law 
for  the  forms  and  the  formalities  of  the  law.  A  man 
of  the  sword  by  one  instinct,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
robe  by  another.  Akin  to  those  children  of  the 
Covenant  who  slew  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
the  bare  blade  in  the  other,  he  was  ready  to  spill 
blood,  but  to  spill  it  in  accordance  with  all  legal 
observances.  His  passion  for  acceptance  of  and 
deference  to  existing  forms  was  to  evince  itself 
very  markedly  that  day,  as  it  was  to  evince  itself 
yet  more  markedly  on  another  and  more  dreadful 
day.  The  man  of  the  ready  brain,  of  the  unfailing 
resource,  of  the  cold  audacity,  had  many  of  the  gifts 
that  go  to  make  a  great  revolutionary  leader.  He 
had  youth,  he  had  strength,  he  had  experience,  he  had 
self-control,  he  was  at  once  a  fanatic  and  a  formalist. 
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He  had  ambition  and  self-confidence,  everything, 
indeed,  except  money,  which  was  of  Httle  moment, 
and  health,  which  was  of  great  moment.  He  was  not 
made  to  live  long  ;  he  had  only  five  years  to  live. 

The  chance  that  brought  him  to  the  Town  Hall 
at  that  moment  came  about  thus.  According  to  the 
version  of  the  '  Moniteur,'  which  shows  his  conduct  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  he  was,  on  the  morning  of 
October  5,  the  bearer  to  the  Commune  of  a  complaint 
from  his  comrades,  the  Volunteers  of  the  Bastille, 
in  whose  ranks  he  counted  as  a  captain.  The  dis- 
turbance broke  out  while  he  was  fulfilling  his  mission, 
and  M.  de  Gouvion,  the  Major-General  of  the 
Parisian  National  Guard,  seeing  the  danger,  ordered 
him  to  march  with  his  company,  which  was  the 
nearest  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult,  to  restrain  if  not 
to  overawe  the  multitude.  He  at  once  returned  to 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  where  it  would  seem  that 
the  Volunteers  of  the  Bastille  were  already  drawn 
up  under  arms,  under  the  command  of  Hulin.  As 
he  gave  them  the  orders  of  the  Major-General  it 
would  appear  that  the  workmen  employed  upon  the 
Bastille,  suspecting  some  hostility,  prepared  to  attack 
them.  The  Volunteers  immediately  assured  their 
assailants  of  their  absolute  fraternity  with  the  people, 
and  to  prove  their  fidelity  laid  down  their  arms.  In 
the  meantime,  Maillard,  thus  unsupported,  returned 
alone  to  the  Town  Hall,  to  try  the  last.  At  first  he 
was  not  recognised.  The  women  took  him,  from  the 
black  habit  which  he  always  affected,  for  one  of  the 
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Municipality.  Suddenly  he  was  recognised  as  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Bastille,  named  as  Maillard, 
welcomed  as  a  brother.  In  that  moment  he  saw 
that  chance  had  given  him  the  power  to  direct  the 
disorder.  He  gave  commands  veiled  in  the  forms  of 
suggestions,  of  appeals,  and  the  unstable  multitude 
behaved  as  they  always  behave  before  the  strong 
man,  and  obeyed.  He  stayed  the  hands  of  the 
women,  who  wanted  to  burn,  first  the  papers  of  the 
Town  Hall,  and  then  the  Town  Hall  itself.  He 
harangued  them  with  earnestness,  with  skill,  urged 
them  to  waste  no  more  time  at  the  Town  Hall, 
but  to  go  at  once  to  Versailles  where  the  King 
was.  He  offered  to  lead  them  to  Versailles  him- 
self, and  the  offer  was  rapturously  accepted.  In 
all  this  he  was  at  the  same  time  interpreting 
their  wishes  and  doing  what  was  best  for  the 
safety  of  Paris.  As  he  showed  to  Major-General 
d'Ermigni,  the  best  thing  for  Paris  would  be  to 
get  all  the  wild  rabble  out  of  the  way  until  it 
was  possible  to  organise  authority.  Maillard,  keep- 
ing his  nerve  and  his  head,  asked  d'Ermigni,  who 
had  kept  neither,  for  his  authority  to  allow  him, 
Maillard,  to  lead  the  women  to  Versailles.  D'Er- 
migni, sadly  unsettled  by  the  unexpected,  consented 
to  nothing  and  opposed  nothing.  He  declined  to 
give  Maillard  any  authority,  but  he  left  Maillard,  he 
declared,  free  to  act  as  he  pleased  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  Which  thing  Maillard  accordingly 
proceeded  to  do.     D'Ermigni  only  stipulated  that 
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nothing  should  be  done  to  affect  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Maillard  calmly  replied  that  his  purpose 
was  to  assure  and  not  to  injure  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  that  the  best  thing  for  that  immediate  purpose 
would  be  to  free  the  Town  Hall  from  its  monstrous 
regiment  of  women.  And  the  only  way  to  effect 
that  was  to  lead  them  upon  the  road  to  Versailles. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  business,  Thibaudeau,  son 
of  a  deputy  Thibaudeau,  and  himself  reserved  for  a 
remarkable  career,  has  left  some  interesting  notes  of 
what  he  saw.  He  was  walking  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  on  the  terrace  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
with  a  number  of  other  curious  spectators,  when  the 
wild  mob  swept  by  on  the  quay.  He  found  it '  a  most 
grotesque  spectacle.'  Except  for  two  detachments 
of  men  armed  with  guns  who  led  and  closed  the 
march,  it  was  all  composed  of  women,  armed  with 
all  manner  of  strange  weapons — sticks,  forks,  pikes, 
anything.  They  were  decked  out  with  ribbons  of 
all  colours  ;  they  alternated  cries  for  bread  with 
cries  of  To  Versailles !  they  danced,  they  sang,  they 
seemed  gay  rather  than  menacing.  Among  them 
could  be  noted  certain  women  of  a  better  quality 
whom  they  had  picked  up  on  their  course  and  had 
compelled  to  accompany  them.  The  road  was  very 
muddy,  and  they  were  all  splashed  and  stained  to 
the  waist.  Thibaudeau  had  a  quick  eye  to  see,  and 
took  notes  with  intelligence :  his  words  serve  us  to 
see  that  amazing  procession  as  it  swept  howling  and 
singing  on  its  way  to  Versailles  with  the  melancholy 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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figure  of  Maillard  moving,  persuasive  and  punctilious, 
at  its  head. 

The  women  whom  Maillard  led  insisted  upon 
going  by  way  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  Even 
persuasive  Maillard  could  not  persuade  them  to 
another  road.  Therefore  punctilious  Maillard,  with 
his  official  instincts,  with  his  official  manner,  formally 
asked  the  permission  of  the  Swiss  soldier  at  the 
gates.  The  Swiss  refused,  attempted  to  back  his 
refusal  by  force,  and  went  so  far  as  to  draw  his 
sword  upon  Maillard.  In  a  moment  he  was  set 
upon,  swept  aside,  disarmed,  and  thrown  down,  only 
rescued  by  Malllard's  intervention  from  a  worse  fate, 
and  the  regiment  of  women  tramped  in  triumph 
through  the  gardens  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and 
the  Elysian  Fields. 

As  the  march  lengthened  the  wild  army  swelled 
its  numbers.  The  women  led  the  van  flourishing 
such  weapons  as  they  had,  and  dragging  with  them 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  At  their  heels  came  the 
Volunteers,  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  and 
reinforcements  from  the  faubourgs.  At  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  or  rather  at  the  middle  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  according  to  Malllard's  own  statement,  they 
were  joined  by  detachments  of  other  women  coming 
from  all  directions,  and  armed  with  all  manner  of 
strange  weapons — broom-handles,  lances,  pitchforks, 
swords,  pistols,  and  guns.  None  of  the  women 
apparently  had  any  ammunition  for  their  fire-arms, 
an    some  of  them  were  all  for  pillaging  the  Arsenal 
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to  find  powder  and  ball.  But  Maillard,  who  was 
very  unwilling  that  this  should  be  done,  spoke  them 
fair  and  earnestly,  urging  the  disrespect  they  would 
show  to  the  Assembly  if  they  came  so  menacingly 
armed,  as  if  to  enforce  what  they  should  rather  hope 
to  win  by  prayers.  He  pleaded  so  earnestly  and  so 
well  that  he  not  merely  dissuaded  them  from  seeking 
for  powder,  but  actually  persuaded  the  majority  of 
them  to  lay  aside  their  arms  altogether,  though  a 
certain  number  of  the  termagants  resolutely  clung 
to  their  weapons  and  would  by  no  means  part  from 
them.  Under  these  conditions  Maillard  and  his 
amazons  set  off  afresh  for  Versailles  after  a  short 
altercation  with  two  new-comers,  who  professed  to 
be  ex-vivandieres,  but  whom  Maillard  strongly  sus- 
pected to  be  men  in  women's  clothes.  According 
to  his  own  account,  Maillard  had  a  very  trying  time 
of  it  on  the  long  march.  He  might  very  well  be 
believed  in  this  if  he  were  not  to  be  believed  In 
anything  else.  He  represents  himself  as  making 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  peace  and 
order  at  each  village  through  which  they  passed,  as 
making  Incessant  appeals  to  his  women  to  deserve 
well  of  their  country  by  displaying  exemplary  con- 
duct. He  got  them  through  Chaillot  in  order,  but 
at  Sevres  their  clamour  for  food  was  so  great  that 
he  had  to  halt,  and  with  difficulty  he  managed  to 
keep  his  following  in  comparative  calm.  Every 
door  was  closed  in  terror,  and  many  of  the  men  and 
women  were  for  breaking  down  doors  and  pillaging 
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shops  ;  but  Maillard,  by  persistently  beating  on  his 
drum,  gathered  them  together  as  well  as  he  could, 
harangued  them  on  their  duties  as  good  citizens 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  bandits,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  at  least  his  own  immediate 
following  within  bounds  and  in  getting  them  some 
wine  to  drink.  For  this  wine  some  paid  and  some 
did  not,  but  Maillard  offered  to  pay  for  it  as  long  as 
his  money  held  out,  and  then  to  give  an  order  on 
the  city,  which  he  felt  sure  that  the  city  would 
honour.  A  little  while  later  Maillard  resumed  his 
march,  after  appointing  a  kind  of  lieutenant  to  look 
after  the  ragged  fringe  of  rascals  who  hung  at  the 
heels  of  the  march,  and  who,  as  Maillard  afterwards 
testified,  behaved  very  decently  and  proved  quite 
amenable  to  extempore  authority.  On  the  re- 
sumed march  Maillard's  chief  difficulty  was  to  save 
the  lives  of  sundry  imprudent  citizens,  who  must 
needs  ride  abroad  with  the  hated  black  cockade 
in  their  hats.  Their  imprudence  might  have  cost 
them  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  Maenads,  but 
Maillard's  plausibility,  Maillard's  pertinacity  pre- 
served them,  though  each  offender  was  promptly 
unhorsed  and  compelled  to  tramp  ignominiously  at 
the  tail  of  his  own  steed,which  was  mounted  instead 
by  one  of  his  conquerors.  When  at  last  the  troops 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Versailles,  Maillard  once 
again  harangued  his  amazons.  He  deprecated  the 
display  of  the  pieces  of  cannon ;  he  urged  that  they 
should   carry  themselves  in  Versailles  with  an  air 
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rather  of  gaiety  than  of  revolt,  as  Versailles,  know- 
ing nothing  of  their  purpose,  might  take  their  inten- 
tions to  be  hostile.  The  amazons  expressed  again, 
as  before,  the  utmost  readiness  to  obey  Maillard's 
orders,  and  so,  shouting  Long  live  Henry  the 
Fourth !  and  Long  live  the  King !  the  amazing 
army  marched  into  Versailles  in  the  midst  of  the 
rapidly  formed  crowd  that  greeted  them  with  re- 
sponsive cries  of  Long  live  our  Parisian  women ! 
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CHAPTER   LXIII 

While  Maillard  was  on  the  march  with  his  un- 
manageable amazons  and  their  yet  more  unmanage- 
able tale  of  men,  Paris  was  seething  with  excitement. 
The  sound  of  the  tocsin  summoned  the  districts  to 
assemble  ;  the  National  Guards  turned  out ;  the  old 
French  Guard,  which  was  now  portion  and  parcel 
of  the  National  Guard,  occupied  the  Place  de  Greve 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd.  The  mob  that 
had  occupied  the  Town  Hall  had  been  broomed 
out  by  the  National  Guard,  and  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  met  to  deliberate  and  to  deal  with  the 
new  difficulty.  They  sent  to  seek  Bailly.  Then 
they  drew  up  an  address  to  the  National  Assembly, 
warning  it  of  the  tumult  in  Paris.  They  declared 
that  they  knew  of  no  better  reason  for  the  sudden 
disturbance  than  the  display  of  cockades  of  other 
than  the  popular  colours  and  the  fear  of  the  scarcity 
of  bread.  They  added  that,  as  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
obviously  premeditated  and  far  from  being  finished. 
As  some  of  the  insurgents  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  go  to  Versailles,  the  Paris  Assembly  judged  it 
right  at  once  to  warn  the   National  Assembly,  so 
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that  they,  in  their  turn,  should  inform  the  King  and 
his  ministers  of  what  had  happened. 

Having  despatched  this  message,  the  members 
then  proceeded  to  consider  the  ever-pressing  ques- 
tion of  subsistence.  But  the  crowd  in  the  Place  de 
Greve  began  to  grow  impatient.  They  wanted 
something  done,  and  they  were  determined  that 
something  should  be  done.  A  deputation  composed 
of  certain  grenadiers  of  the  old  French  Guard 
obtained  an  interview  with  Lafayette  at  the  Town 
Hall.  Lafayette  had  come  to  the  Town  Hall 
immediately  on  hearing  of  the  disturbance,  and  had 
co-operated  with  Bailly  in  sending  messages  to  the 
ministers  at  Versailles.  Again  and  again,  during 
the  course  of  the  long  hours  of  that  day,  Lafayette, 
as  he  heard  the  people  in  the  Place  clamouring  to 
march  to  Versailles,  declared  that  he  would  not  go 
to  Versailles,  and  that  the  National  Guard  should 
not  go.  When  the  grenadiers  of  the  French  Guard 
saw  him  they  assured  him  that  they  had  undiminished 
confidence  in  his  patriotism,  but  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  deceived  by  the  Ministry.  They  insisted 
that  they  must  go  to  Versailles  to  bring  the  King  to 
Paris  and  avenge  the  insults  offered  to  the  national 
cockade  by  the  Flanders  Regiment  and  by  the  Body- 
Guard.  It  was  a  trying  situation  for  Lafayette.  It 
would  not  take  much  to  turn  the  temper  not  merely 
of  the  mob,  but  of  his  own  soldiers  against  him. 
Guns  were  aimed  at  him  again  and  again  as  he 
parleyed  with  the  soldiers  and   the  people  in  the 
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open  Place.  When  he  sought  to  return  to  the  Town 
Hall  his  men  detained  him,  expressing  the  wish, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  command, 
that  he  should  not  leave  them.  At  last  Lafayette 
in  despair  declared  that  he  could  not  leave  without 
a  special  order  from  the  Communal  Assembly. 
Very  soon  after  an  order  was  brought  to  him, 
in  which  the  Communal  Assembly,  declaring  its 
readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people,  autho- 
rised Lafayette  to  proceed  to  Versailles.  It  was 
no  doubt  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  If  an  armed  mob  had 
already  marched  upon  Versailles,  it  was  high  time 
that  some  disciplined  force  should  be  sent  to  pre- 
serve order.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  decision  of  the 
Communal  Assembly,  and  Lafayette  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey  its  decree.  At  a  little  before  five  o'clock 
Lafayette  gave  the  order  to  march  amidst  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  victorious 
mob. 

An  irregular  body  of  some  eight  hundred  men, 
variously  armed  with  guns,  pikes,  and  sticks,  pre- 
ceded a  regular  advance  guard,  formed  of  three 
companies  of  grenadiers  and  one  of  fusiliers  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  Then  the  National  Guard 
defiled  by  in  three  columns  with  its  artillery.  In  its 
ranks,  according  to  an  observer,  there  were  to  be 
seen  none  but  citizen  soldiers,  but  every  now  and 
then  in  the  intervals  between  one  company  and 
another  were  to  be  seen  ill-clad  and  ill-armed  fellows 
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whom  the  spectator  took  to  be  vagabonds  that  the 
advancing  army  wished  rather  to  remove  from  Paris 
than  hoped  to  turn  to  any  advantage  elsewhere. 
Lafayette,  with  a  heavy  heart,  rode  with  his  men. 
The  Revolution  was  certainly  taking  a  very  different 
turn  from  that  which  had  been  looked  for  by  the 
impetuous  young  soldier  who  had  raised  the  demand 
for  summoning  the  States- General  only  two  short 
years  before.  Whatever  his  thoughts  may  have 
been,  he  could  scarcely  have  conjured  up  gloomier 
possibilities  than  the  events  that  waited  unborn  in 
the  immediate  future. 

In  the  meantime  Versailles  was  throbbing  with 
excitement.  From  about  eleven  in  the  morning 
stragglers,  couriers,  visitors,  kept  bringing  in  news  of 
the  fermentation  in  Paris.  News  soon  reached  the 
Assembly,  would  seem  first  to  have  reached  Mira- 
beau.  On  that  morning,  October  5,  the  Assembly 
had  met,  according  to  its  custom,  between  nine  and 
ten.  It  had  to  consider  a  letter  from  the  King  in 
which  the  King  expressed  a  qualified  measure  of 
approbation  of  the  constitutional  decrees  and  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him  three  days  earlier,  but  none  the 
less  adjourned  his  sanction  on  the  ground  that  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  declaration  might  be  capable 
of  misinterpretation. 

The  King's  letter  lashed  the  extreme  men  to 
fury.  Muguet  de  Nanthou  declared  that  it  was 
ambiguous  and  insidious.     Robespierre  maintained 
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that  it  was  destructive,  not  merely  of  any  constitution, 
but  even  of  the  national  right  to  have  a  constitution. 
Potion  of  Villeneuve  scaled  the  tribune  to  denounce 
the  banquet  of  the  Body-Guard  on  the  preceding 
Thursday,  October  i.  Petion's  vehement  attack 
was  gravely  and  strongly  supported  by  Mirabeau. 
He  passed  from  reprobation  of  what  he  called  an 
orgy  to  investigation  of  the  royal  letter,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  Assembly  might  be  well  advised  to 
say  to  the  King  what  the  jester  said  to  Philip  II., 
*  What  would  you  do,  Philip,  if  all  the  world  said 
no,  when  you  said  yes  ? '  Mirabeau  insisted  that 
the  troops  should  be  restrained,  that  offensive  ban- 
quets which  mocked  the  public  misery  should  be 
prohibited.  Mirabeau  called  upon  the  King  to 
explain  satisfactorily  his  letter. 

The  temperance  of  Mirabeau's  tone  lent  a 
sobriety  to  the  debate  which  was  speedily  dissipated 
by  a  deputy  of  the  right,  M.  de  Monspey,  who  was 
foolish  enough  to  lead  the  discussion  back  to  Petion's 
denunciation,  and  to  demand  that  Petion  should  lay 
it  in  written  form  upon  the  table  of  the  Assembly. 
Mirabeau  immediately  leaped  to  his  feet  in  one  of 
those  moments  of  impulse  which  so  often  governed 
him.  He  declared  that  though  he  thought  the  de- 
nunciation at  the  moment  unpolitic,  he  was  prepared 
to  endorse  and  support  it  on  the  condition  that  the 
Assembly  should  declare  that  the  person  of  the  King 
alone  was  inviolable,  and  that  all  other  individuals  in 
the  State,  whosoever  they  might  be,  were  equally 
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subject  and  responsible  to  the  law.  Amidst  the 
clamour  that  his  speech  provoked,  Mirabeau,  accord- 
ing to  some  witnesses,  added,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat,  that  he  would  denounce  the  Queen  herself  and 
the  Duke  de  Guiche,  who  was  one  of  the  captains  of 
the  Guard.  It  has  been  said  that  Mirabeau  brought 
in  the  Queen's  name  to  frighten  the  Assembly  from 
proceeding  further  in  the  matter.  His  contem- 
poraries have  declared  that  he  said  as  much  after 
the  discussion  was  over.  Other  witnesses,  however, 
assert  that  the  mention  of  the  Queen's  name  came 
from  one  of  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  who  then  as 
afterwards  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Assembly. 

However  that  may  be,  an  instant  after  he  had  sat 
down  Mirabeau  rose  and  went  behind  the  chair  of 
Mounier,  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  who  was 
trying  vainly  to  bring  the  house  back  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  letter  of  the  King.  Mirabeau  had 
received  some  communication  from  outside.  Lean- 
ing, he  whispered  to  the  President,  *  Mounier,  Paris 
is  marching  upon  us.'  Mounier  replied  drily  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it.  '  Believe  me  or  don't  believe 
me,  as  you  please,'  said  Mirabeau,  '  I  care  little  ;  but 
Paris,  I  tell  you,  is  marching  upon  us.  Pretend  to 
be  unwell,  hasten  to  the  Palace,  give  them  the  warn- 
ing ;  say,  if  you  like,  that  the  warning  comes  from 
me.  I  am  quite  willing :  but  stop  this  scandalous 
controversy  ;  time  presses,  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.'     Mounier,  according  to  his  version  of  the 
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hurried  conversation,  answered  that  it  was  so  much 
the  better.  '  They  have  only  to  kill  us  all — all,  you 
understand — the  affairs  of  the  Republic  would  only 
gain.'  *  Sir,'  answered  Mirabeau,  according  to 
Mounier,  '  the  phrase  is  neat'  Mirabeau,  however, 
insisted  that  Mounier  said  '  So  much  the  better,  we 
shall  the  sooner  be  a  republic,'  and  Mirabeau  after- 
wards observed,  *  If  we  remember  the  black  humours 
that  vexed  Mounier,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  he  looked 
upon  me  as  the  fire-brand  of  Paris,  we  shall  find  that 
this  phrase,  which  has  more  character  in  it  than  the 
poor  fugitive  ever  showed  after,  only  did  him 
honour.' 

In  any  case,  Mounier  did  presently  resign  the 
presidential  chair  to  the  Archbishop  of  Langres  and 
go  to  the  Palace,  unaware  that  the  King  was  absent 
on  a  hunting  party.  Mounier  presently  returned  to 
the  Assembly,  and  messengers  were  soon  despatched 
to  find  the  King,  who  at  once  returned  to  Versailles 
when  he  heard  of  the  trouble  in  Paris.  '  They  come 
for  bread,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  those  who 
accompanied  him  ;  *  if  it  had  depended  upon  me  they 
should  not  have  waited  until  they  came  to  ask  it 
of  me.'  When  he  got  to  the  Palace  the  Count  of 
Luxembourg  asked  him  for  orders.  *  Orders  ! '  said 
the  King,  '  orders  against  women !  You  are  jesting.* 
The  Queen  was  hurriedly  summoned  by  M.  de 
Saint- Priest  from  the  grotto  in  the  Trianon  Gardens 
to  join  the  King. 

In  the  absence  of  Mounier  the  Assembly  voted 
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a  deputation  to  the  King,  calling  upon  him  to  accept 
as  they  were  the  Decrees  and  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.  Immediately  after  this  Mirabeau  quitted 
the  Assembly  and  did  not  return  again  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  There  are  wild  legends  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  employed  the  hours  of  that 
afternoon,  legends  which  may  be  considered  in 
due  course.  For  the  moment  it  is  enough  to 
note  that  at  four  o'clock,  when  Maillard  and  his 
women  arrived  in  Versailles,  neither  Mirabeau  nor 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  in  his  place  at  the 
Assembly. 

At  the  Palace  a  hasty  council  of  ministers  dis- 
cussed the  situation.  Saint-Priest  had  a  straight- 
forward plan.  He  was  for  fighting  force  with  force. 
Let  the  Flanders  Regiment  and  the  Swiss  Guards 
hold  the  bridges  over  the  Seine.  Let  the  Queen 
and  royal  family  take  refuge  at  Rambouillet,  where 
the  Chasseurs  of  the  Regiment  of  Lorraine  were 
stationed.  Let  the  King  get  on  his  horse  and  ride 
at  the  head  of  his  two  hundred  Chasseurs  des 
Eveches  and  his  eight  hundred  body-guards,  meet 
the  Parisian  troops,  command  them  to  return,  and  if 
they  refuse,  give  the  order  to  charge  upon  them. 
In  case  the  conflict  were  not  successful  for  the  royal 
arms,  the  King  was  immediately  to  retreat  upon 
Rambouillet.  Saint-Priest  has  been  accused  of 
inciting  to  civil  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  civil 
war  had  practically  begun,  and  he  only  proposed  to 
fight  rather  than  surrender.     Necker,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  all  for  surrender.  He  considered  that  a 
display  of  force  strong  enough  to  irritate,  not  strong 
enough  to  compel,  would  expose  the  King  to  great 
peril,  and  that  the  best  bulwark  of  the  King's  safety- 
was  the  love  of  his  people.  The  ministers  were 
divided.  De  Beauvais,  de  la  Luzerne  and  la  Tour- 
du-Pin  were  all  for  Saint-Priest's  policy.  Montmorin, 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  were  all  for  Necker's  plan  of  conciliation. 
The  King,  as  usual,  was  undecided,  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  any  plan,  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  to  consult  the  Queen.  The  Queen 
absolutely  refused  to  leave  the  King,  because  of 
her  devotion  to  him,  according  to  some ;  because, 
according  to  others,  she  knew  that  she  was  the 
especial  object  of  the  animosity  of  the  Parisians,  and 
that  she  would  be  safer  with  the  King  than  else- 
where. Such  would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
evidence  of  Thierry,  the  King's  valet  de  chambre, 
given  before  the  Chatelet. 

Such  undecided  decision  as  might  be  arrived  at 
under  these  conditions  of  conflicting  counsel  was  to 
wait  upon  events.  The  body-guards  drew  them- 
selves up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  Place  d'Armes, 
before  the  gate  facing  the  Avenue  de  Paris.  The 
Regiment  of  Flanders  occupied  the  same  ground, 
defending  the  Palace  with  its  right  wing  and  deploy- 
ing its  left  wing  towards  the  Avenue  de  Saint-Cloud. 
Soon  after  the  Versailles  Guard  spread  itself  out  in 
a  parallel  line  from  the  gate  as  far  as  the  Avenue  des 
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Sceaux.     Waiting  upon  events,  they  had  not  long 
to  wait. 

While  the  King's  ministers  were  fuming  and 
fretting,  while  the  King  was  vacillating,  while  the 
Queen  alone  seemed  of  all  the  courtly  party  to  have 
her  mind  made  up  as  to  what  she  would  or  would 
not  do,  while  the  Assembly  was  still  somewhat 
weakly  discussing  the  unnecessary,  Maillard  and  his 
monstrous  regiment  had  threaded  their  way  through 
the  Versailles  streets  and  the  Versailles  crowd,  and 
had  come  to  the  door  of  the  Assembly.  This  was 
or  seemed  to  be  their  journey's  end,  their  butt,  the 
very  seamark  of  their  utmost  sail,  and,  not  un- 
naturally, every  woman  jill  of  all  the  women  that 
howled  at  the  heels  of  Maillard  wanted  immediately 
to  be  ushered  into  the  hall  where  the  national 
deputies  sat  and  span  words.  Once  again  Maillard, 
face  to  face  with  a  great  emergency,  proved  himself 
equal  to  it,  proved  himself  persuasive,  punctilious. 
With  his  easy  eloquence,  with  his  easy  plausibility, 
he  convinced  his  shrieking  sisterhood  that  nothing 
would  be  more  unseemly,  more  uncomely,  than  for 
the  whole  bulk  and  body  of  them  to  force  their  way 
into  the  chamber.  The  ideal  thing  was  to  send  a 
delegation,  a  specimen  as  it  were  of  the  womankind, 
to  keep  Maillard  company,  and  the  ideal  number  of 
that  delegation  would  be  fifteen.  Once  again,  over- 
crowed by  Maillard's  persuasiveness,  the  women 
gave  way.  Fifteen  of  their  number  were  chosen  by 
some  rude  process  of  selection  or  election,  and  those 
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fifteen  accompanied  Maillard  in  his  solemn  procession 
from  the  door  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
history  that  a  rabble  of  women  had  endeavoured  to 
interfere  with  the  authority  and  direct  the  course  of 
a  Revolutionary  Assembly.  The  English  Revolu- 
tion, which,  with  all  its  differences  from,  was  to 
afford  so  many  parallels  to  the  French  Revolution, 
provides  the  curious  with  a  similar  instance,  that 
was  very  dissimilar  in  its  results.  When,  in  the 
April  of  1649,  Lilburne  the  Leveller  was  on  trial 
for  his  opinions,  on  the  23rd  of  the  month  a  great 
crowd  of  women  came  down  to  Westminster  and 
tried  to  get  permission  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  speak  their  demand  for  Lilburne' s  release. 
But  the  Cromwellian  Parliamentarians  were  men  of 
a  different  temper  from  the  deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly.  They  had  asserted  before  sternly  and 
sharply  enough  that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice,  and  they  greeted 
their  monstrous  regiment  of  women  with  no  such 
toleration  as  that  which  the  gentlemen  of  Versailles 
accorded  to  Maillard  and  his  Maenads.  The  women 
who  worshipped  Lilburne  were  not  allowed  so 
much  as  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  were  ordered,  with  a  paternal  irony, 
to  '  go  home  and  wash  their  dishes.'  There  was 
nobody  in  the  National  Assembly  bold  enough  to 
treat  the  women  of  Paris  after  this  fashion.  Mira- 
beau,  who  might  have  done  so,  was  not  present,  and 
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the  women  had  it  all  their  own  way.     No  one  bade 
them  to  pack  home  and  wash  their  dishes. 

It  was  a  great  moment  for  Maillard.     The  eye 
of  the  Assembly,  implicitly  the  eye  of  Europe,  was 
upon  him.     On  his  own  showing  he  did  not  make 
the  least  of  his  opportunity.     He  was  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.    Three  months  before  he  had  been 
as  nameless,  as  unimportant,  as  the  obscurest  man  in 
France,  but  to-day,  on  October  5,  1789,  he  faced  the 
assembled    delegates   of  the   nation  with   the  com- 
posure and  the  cool  blood  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero. 
He  demanded  the  right  to  speak,  and  the  right  was 
at  once  accorded  to  him.      It  is  a  curious  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  time  that  an  unknown  adven- 
turer at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  women  could    thus 
indifferently  enter  the  Parliament  House  and  claim, 
with  no  man  to  say  him  nay,  the  right  to  be  listened 
to.      Maillard  was  listened   to  while   he  made  his 
speech,  while  he  showed  that  Paris  was  in  a  state 
of  famine,  that  the  people  were  driven  to  despair, 
that  they  not  only  demanded  bread  but  that  they 
demanded  justice   upon    the    monopolisers.     From 
these  economic  questions  Maillard  passed  to  other 
matters.      He    declared   that    the  Body-Guard    had 
insulted   the  national  cockade,   and  that  this   insult 
called    for    public    reparation,    such    reparation    to 
consist  in   the  immediate  assumption  by  the  Body- 
Guard  of  the  national  cockade,  which,  as  Maillard 
dexterously  observed,  was  also  the  cockade  of  the 
King.     Duquesnoy,   who   does    not   seem   to  have 
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known  Maillard's  name,  describes  him  as  a  man 
passably  clad,  speaking  with  great  facility  and  in  a 
very  pure  style.  In  this  pure  style  Maillard  made 
his  demands.  And  every  demand  that  Maillard  made 
was  driven  home  by  the  clamour  of  his  woman- 
kind. 

A  rumour  that  the  Body-Guard  had  adopted 
the  national  cockade  lulled  for  the  moment  the 
clamour  of  the  womankind.  But  it  soon  rose  again, 
now  against  the  Flanders  Regiment,  now  in  demand 
for  bread.  The  Assembly,  practically  helpless  in 
the  presence  of  the  invading  women,  consented  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  King,  headed  by  President 
Mounier  himself.  The  Bishop  of  Langres  was 
again  to  preside  in  Mounier's  absence,  and  Maillard 
declared  that  he  would  stay  in  the  Assembly  and 
preserve  order  among  the  women.  What  Maillard 
promised  there  was,  at  least,  the  possibility  that  he 
might  perform.  Certainly  the  Assembly  was  quite 
powerless  to  keep  the  women  in  check. 

The  moment  Mounier  left  the  Assembly  he 
found  himself,  to  his  dismay,  followed  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  women,  all  of  whom  were 
eager  to  accompany  him  to  the  Palace.  After  a 
great  deal  of  argument,  which  seemed,  for  a  time, 
as  profitless  as  arguing  with  an  advancing  tide,  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  choose  six  of  their 
number  to  represent  the  whole  body  in  the  presence 
of  the  King.  But  though  the  women  agreed  to 
this,  they  were  not  to  be  persuaded  to  quit  Mounier 
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and  his  colleagues.  They  accompanied  them,  the 
strangest  of  escorts,  on  their  way,  and  though  before 
the  Palace  the  Body-Guard  succeeded  in  dispersing 
them  for  a  moment,  they  soon  came  together  again, 
as  vociferous,  as  imperative  as  ever. 

They  made,  however,  no  attempt  to  force  their 
way  into  the  Palace.  Five  of  their  number  accom- 
panied Mounier  and  his  deputies  into  the  King's 
presence.  These  five  had  chosen  for  a  spokes- 
woman a  girl  named  Pierrette  Chabry,  who  seems 
to  have  been  so  overcome  at  finding  herself  in  the 
royal  presence  that  her  speech  failed  her  and  she 
fainted  away.  The  King  addressed  her  with  gentle- 
ness and  courtesy,  gave  her  wine  to  drink,  gave  her 
a  kiss  with  a  gallantry  that  was  half  fatherly  and 
wholly  awkward,  and  promised  that  all  they  asked 
should  be  attended  to. 

The  women  left  the  presence  In  a  rapture,  but 
they  were  not  received  rapturously  by  their  fellows 
outside.  A  glass  of  wine,  a  kiss,  and  a  few  civil 
words  were  not  enough  for  them,  and  some  of  the 
fiercer  spirits  were  all  for  strangling  Pierrette  Chabry 
for  her  easy  acceptance  of  royal  favour,  and  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  her  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  some  of  the  Body-Guard.  She  was 
sent  back  to  the  Palace  to  demand  assurance  in 
writing  from  the  King  that  he  would  consider  their 
grievances.  The  King  wrote  the  required  assurance, 
came  on  to  the  balcony  in  company  with  Pierrette, 
and  showed  himself  to  the  crowd  of  women  below, 
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who  greeted  him  with  acclamations  and  immediately 
sent  off  some  of  their  number  to  Paris  to  spread  the 
good  news  that  the  King  had  promised  everything 
and  that  all  would  yet  be  well. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  women  remained.  The 
crowd  that  their  presence  attracted  grew  momen- 
tarily greater.  The  conjunction  of  so  many  hostile 
forces  rendered  collision  inevitable.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  how  the  inevitable  collision  came  about.  It 
is  said  that  there  was  a  kind  of  brawl  between  a  body- 
guard and  a  militia-man  ;  that  the  militia-man  gave 
way  before  the  body-guard,  who  had  drawn  his  sword 
upon  him,  when  a  soldier  of  the  National  Guard 
came  to  his  comrade's  rescue,  fired  at  the  body-guard 
and  broke  his  arm.  But  the  precise  way  in  which 
the  latent  passions  were  stirred  into  action,  the  par- 
ticular form  of  scuffle  which  first  changed  a  passive 
and  sullen  ill-feeling  into  an  exchange  of  blows  with 
all  its  consequences,  is  not  of  vital  importance.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  something  of  the  kind  did 
take  place,  as  indeed  it  was  bound,  under  the  con- 
ditions, to  take  place. 

Those  who  were  on  the  courtly  side  of  the 
quarrel  earned  a  dishonourable  distinction  for  in- 
action and  incapacity.  No  one  seemed  to  have  the 
right,  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  power,  no  one 
seemed  to  have  the  intelligence  to  keep  order.  From 
time  to  time  d'Estaing,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  National  Guard,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  scene  to  reproach  and  argue  with 
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the  Versailles  Militia,  who  received  his  reproaches 
with  defiance  and  his  arguments  with  disdain.  His 
second  in  command,  the  Marquis  de  Gouvernet,  was 
as  incapable  as  his  chief. 

On  the  popular  side  there  was  much  greater 
determination,  much  greater  energy.  One  man, 
Laurent  Lecointre,  a  Versailles  cloth  merchant,  who 
held  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the  civic  militia,  showed 
himself  then  to  be  rich  in  that  insane  energy  which 
was  to  make  him  notorious  in  later  years.  He  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  stimulating  activity, 
simulating  heroism,  loudly  inculcating  a  policy  of 
peace,  deprecating  violence,  anxiously  asking  the 
growing  groups  the  reason  for  their  congregation. 
They  answered  that  they  wanted  bread,  and  bread 
Lecointre  promised  to  find  for  them  if  they  would 
keep  together  in  the  one  place  and  keep  the  peace. 

But  to  promise  bread  was  one  thing,  to  get  it  and 
give  it  quite  another.  Lecointre  appealed  to  the 
Versailles  municipality,  but  the  Versailles  munici- 
pality, which  was  royalist  in  its  sympathies  and 
resentful  of  the  invasion  of  the  town,  had,  or  said  it 
had,  no  bread  to  give,  and  only  made  a  vague  promise, 
which  it  did  not  fulfil,  of  distributing  some  sacks  of 
rice.  The  people,  growing  hungrier  and  angrier, 
drifted  hither  and  thither,  its  vagabond  humour 
rapidly  becoming  more  dangerous.  To  add  to  their 
'wretchedness  and  increase  their  resentment,  as  the 
night  came  on  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  soak- 
ing the  starving  and  shelterless  mob.     All  Versailles 
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was  full  of  noises  ;  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  clamour 
of  the  crowd,  the  trampling  of  thousands  of  feet,  the 
marching  of  armed  men  blended  with  the  sound  of 
the  driving  rain. 

Agitation  and  uncertainty  ruled  inside  the  Palace 
as  well  as  outside.  Nobody  knew  what  to  do.  The 
Queen,  as  we  are  told  by  Madame  de  Tourzel,  showed 
great  composure,  and  gave  evidence  of  that  gran- 
deur of  soul  and  courage  which  had  always  cha- 
racterised her.  Her  countenance,  we  are  assured, 
was  noble  and  dignified  ;  her  face  was  calm. 
Though  she  could  not  deceive  herself  in  regard  to  all 
she  had  to  fear,  nobody  could  perceive  the  slightest 
trace  of  anxiety.  She  reassured  everybody,  thought 
of  everything,  and  occupied  herself  much  more  with 
those  who  were  dear  to  her  than  with  her  own  personal 
safety.  We  may  very  well  believe  this  picture.  It 
is  part  of  the  business  of  princes  to  meet  possible 
danger  with  composure.  She  came  of  a  courageous 
stock  in  any  case,  and  she  showed  time  and  again 
fortitude  in  the  face  of  terrors. 

But  others  in  the  Royal  Palace  were  less  self- 
restrained,  less  resolute  than  the  Queen.  Whatever 
one  counselled,  another  negatived.  The  Marquis  de 
Favras,  fiery-tempered,  was  all  for  gathering  toge- 
ther the  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  bidding  them  mount 
their  horses  and  charge  the  mob.  Count  d'Estaing, 
earnestly  entreated  to  do  something,  did  nothing, 
declaring  that  he  awaited  the  orders  of  the  King. 
The  King  had  apparently  no  orders  to  give,  and 
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Saint- Priest  urged  that  in  a  case  where  the  King  gave 
no  orders  it  was  the  duty  of  a  general  to  decide 
and  to  act  like  a  soldier.  But  d'Estaing  could  not 
decide,  could  not  act. 

Saint-Priest    seems   to   have   played    the   most 
manly  part  played  by  any  one  except  the  woman 
who  was  Queen  among  those  who  stood  near  to  the 
King  during  those  October  hours.     It  is  told  of  him 
that  he  said  to  one  of  the  women  who  came  from 
Paris  and  who  cried  out  for  bread,  the  saying  which 
has  long  been  associated  with  his  name,  the  saying 
for  which  Mirabeau  reproached  him.     Formerly,  he 
said,  you  had  only  one  King  and  did  not  want  for 
bread.     To-day  you  have  twelve  thousand  kings  ;  it 
is  from  them  that  you  must  ask  for  it.     It  should  be 
remembered,  and  seldom  is  remembered,  that  Saint- 
Priest's  own  version  is  different.     According  to  that, 
he  said  that  the  King  had  done  everything  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  supply  the  failure  of  the  late  harvest, 
and  that  calamities  of  this  kind  should  be  borne  with 
patience,  as  men  had  to  bear  with  drought  when  rain 
failed.     It  is  not  very  important  after  all  whether 
Saint-Priest     uttered     an     epigram     or     preached 
patience.     In    either  case  the  bread  was  wanting. 
In  neither  case  would  the  answer  serve  the  turn. 
But  Saint-Priest  was  more  than  a  mere  phraser  of 
aphorisms.     The    King  had   summoned  a  council, 
which  had  assembled  when  a  letter  from  Lafayette 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Saint-Priest.      It  was 
dated    from    Auteuil.      It   assured    him    that    the 
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Parisian  National  Guard  was  going  to  arrive,  and 
that  it  guaranteed  that  there  should  be  no  disorder. 
Salnt-Prlest  doubted,  as  he  was  wise  to  doubt, 
the  weight  of  Lafayette's  assurances.  He  insisted 
that  in  spite  of  them  the  wisest  course  the  King 
could  pursue  would  be  to  leave  for  Rambouillet  at 
once  with  his  family  and  an  escort  of  regular  troops. 
It  is  possible  that  if  Saint-Priest's  advice  had  been 
taken  at  the  time  when  he  tendered  it,  the  course  of 
French  history  might  have  been  different.  But  It 
was  not  taken  then,  not  followed  until  it  was  far  too 
late.  Necker  strongly  opposed  the  proposal,  and 
his  vehemence  greatly  influenced  the  King.  Even 
a  stronger  man  than  Louis  XVI.  might  very  well 
be  perplexed  by  his  position.  He  disliked  the 
thought  of  flying  from  his  enemies  in  the  first  place. 
In  the  next  he  knew  very  well  that  his  flight 
would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  It  would 
certainly  rejoice  the  heart  of  MIrabeau,  for  It  would 
leave  the  world  for  MIrabeau  to  bustle  In.  In  the 
absence  of  the  King  it  would  be  as  easy  as  lying  to 
set  up  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  a  sort  of  regent,  and 
the  regency  of  Orleans  would  mean  the  rule  of 
Mirabeau.  It  is  possible  that  the  King  appre- 
ciated all  this.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  humanely 
influenced  by  fears  for  the  safety  of  those  whom 
he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  and 
undefended.  Still  Saint-Priest  stuck  to  his  point. 
He  insisted  with  a  prophetic  insistence  that  if  the 
King  were  to  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  to  Paris  by 
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the  populace  his  crown  was  lost.  Between  Saint- 
Priest  and  Necker  the  King  vacillated,  procrasti- 
nated. At  last  he  went  to  consult  the  Queen,  and  at 
last  the  Queen  decided  him  in  favour  of  departure. 
But  if  departure  had  been  at  all  possible  when  Saint- 
Priest  first  proposed  it,  it  was  now  no  longer  possible. 
In  the  damp  darkness  of  that  October  evening, 
when  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  a  number  of  carriages, 
some  five  in  all,  drawn  by  teams  of  six  and  eight 
horses,  were  brought  to  the  Grille  du  Dragon.  As 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  the  attempt  seem 
inconspicuous  everything  was  done.  The  coachmen 
and  the  postillions  wore  no  livery,  and,  risking  one 
peril  to  avoid  another,  the  escort  was  composed  only 
of  a  few  horsemen  in  civilian  garb.  But  the  presence 
of  any  carriages,  of  any  horsemen,  was  enough  to 
rouse  the  suspicions  of  those  who  watched  the 
Palace.  The  citizen  soldiery  that  served  under 
Lecointre  were  not  the  men  to  let  even  the  most 
unassuming  preparations  for  flight  pass  unchallenged. 
Madame  Campan  says  that  the  challenge  first 
came  from  one  whom  she  describes  as  a  miserable 
mummer  from  the  town  theatre.  Weber  ascribes 
the  arrest  simply  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  street 
of  the  Orangery.  Whoever  made  the  challenge,  the 
challenge  was  made.  The  carriages  were  stopped, 
refused  leave  to  go  out,  and  were  conveyed  back 
under  armed  escort  to  the  royal  stables.  Naturally 
no  resistance  was  attempted.  Any  resistance  would 
then   have   been   too  late,   as   the   intended   flight 
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was  too  late.  A  few  hours  earlier  the  King  and 
Queen  might  have  made  their  way  easily  enough  to 
Rambouillet  and  altered  the  course  of  history.  Now 
escape  was  impossible.  They  were  both  prisoners 
and  destined  to  remain  prisoners. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  National 
Assembly  was  hourly  growing  more  ludicrous  and 
more  dangerous.  Maillard's  multitude  of  women, 
no  longer  limited  to  a  mere  delegation,  swarmed 
all  over  the  place,  not  to  be  restrained,  not  to  be 
appeased.  The  deputies  made  a  feeble  pretence 
of  going  on  with  their  session  under  the  most 
grotesque  conditions,  with  the  women  clambering 
over  all  the  benches,  clustering  round  the  secre- 
taries, forcing  kisses  upon  popular  representatives, 
denouncing  those  who  were  unpopular,  insulting  the 
Bishop  of  Langres  who  occupied  the  presidential 
chair  in  the  absence  of  Mounier,  and  alternately  call- 
ing for  food  and  clamouring  for  Mirabeau.  Their 
incoherent  cries  took  the  coherent  form  of  a  demand 
that  bread  should  be  taxed  at  six  liards  the  pound, 
and  meat  at  eight  sous.  As  the  Assembly  was 
unable  immediately  to  comply  with  these  requests 
the  demands  turned  to  menaces.  Wild  orators  spoke 
with  hands  uplifted  to  strike  traitors.  The  Bishop 
of  Langres,  hustled  and  threatened,  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  adjourn  the  sitting.  He 
hurriedly  left  his  chair,  which  was  promptly  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  the  women  to  the  delight  of  her 
companions  and  to  the  disgust  of  such  of  the  deputies 
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as  curiosity  or  courage  tempted  to  remain  and  see 
the  strange  scene  out.  It  would,  however,  indeed, 
seem  as  if  all  the  blame  of  all  the  disorder  did  not 
wholly  rest  with  Maillard's  ]\Ia,'nads.  Duquesnoy 
reproaches  bitterly  the  conduct  of  certain  members 
of  the  Assembly,  who  left  their  seats  to  chatter  and 
chaffer  with  the  invading  women,  and  makes  it  plain 
that  royalist  gentlemen,  or  at  least  one  royalist 
gentleman,  namely,  Barrel  IMirabeau,  chose  to  take 
the  whole  business  in  a  jocular  spirit  and  to  toy 
amicably  and  even  amatively  with  the  prettiest  of  the 
women  who  came  to  hand.  Thus,  sighs  the  shocked 
spectator,  the  most  indecent  scene  imaginable  was 
enacted  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  representatives  of 
the  first  i)eople  in  the  world. 

During  all  this  while  the  deputation,  headed 
by  Mounier,  did  not  return  from  the  Palace.  One 
of  its  members — indeed,  none  other  than  Doctor 
Guillotin — did  straggle  back  with  verbal  assurances 
that  the  King  was  determined  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  for  the  provisioning  of  Paris  and  the 
free  circulation  of  grain.  This  announcement  woke 
a  temporary  flicker  of  loyal  enthusiasm  among  the 
invaders  of  the  Assembly.  But  the  enthusiasm 
soon  died  away,  and  once  again  noise  and  disorder 
dominated  the  Hall.  In  the  meantime  Mounier 
was  waiting  wearily,  anxiously,  at  Versailles  for  the 
King's  approval  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
was  driven  at  last  to  threaten  resignation  if  the 
approval  was  not  given.     At  the  end  of  five  hours 
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the  King  sent  for  him  and  gave  his  consent  verbally. 
Mounier,  perhaps  with  the  memory  of  the  market- 
girls  warm  in  his  mind,  asked  for  the  consent  in 
writing  and  got  it.  So  far  armed  and  so  far  success- 
ful, Mounier  returned  with  all  speed  to  the  National 
Assembly. 

The  sight  he  saw  there  was  sufficiently  startling 
to  shock  a  less  grave  and  formal  statesman  than 
Mounier.  The  Hall,  which  he  regarded  as  the  tem- 
ple of  French  liberty,  was  thronged  with  raving 
women  and  riotous  soldiers.  The  president's  chair, 
deserted  by  its  bishop,  served  as  the  throne  for  a 
market-woman.  Mounier  managed  to  eject  his 
curious  lieutenant.  He  summoned  the  absent  depu- 
ties by  the  roll  of  the  drum.  He  announced  to  the 
excited  audience  the  King's  acceptance  uncon- 
ditionally of  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  He  instigated 
an  attempt  to  return  to  formality  and  order  by  initiat- 
ing a  discussion  on  the  reform  of  the  criminal  laws. 
But  the  women  and  the  soldiery,  who  were  encamped 
in  the  Hall,  cared  little  for  such  things.  They  were 
faint  from  long  fasting.  They  clamoured  for  food. 
Mounier  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
accept  the  situation  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible. 
He  gave  orders  that  the  people  should  be  fed,  and 
the  caterer  for  the  Assembly  accordingly  supplied 
the  mob  not  only  with  food  but  also  with  wine  and 
other  liquors.  A  wild  popular  banquet  immediately 
began  and  endured.  The  guests  were  still  noisy,  but 
less  menacing  than  before.    With  the  tamed  hunger 
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there  came  a  tamer  temper,  and  the  deputies 
struggled  along  as  best  they  might  with  their  sem- 
blance of  governing  the  country,  with  their  sem- 
blance of  reforming  the  criminal  laws. 

This  strange  feast  was  at  its  height  when  the 
beating  of  many  drums  and  the  blazing  of  many 
torches  announced  the  arrival  at  Versailles  of  the 
Parisian  army  with  Lafayette  at  its  head.  Just 
before  entering  Versailles  Lafayette  halted  his 
troops  in  the  driving  rain  and  made  them  solemnly 
renew  their  civic  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Nation, 
to  the  Law,  and  to  the  King.  Having  so  far 
reassured  himself  as  to  the  loyalty  of  his  troops, 
he  resumed  his  march,  halted  his  wet  and  weary 
army  in  the  Avenue,  and  presented  himself  at  the 
National  Assembly,  where  he  offered  his  respects  to 
Mounier,  who  assured  him  of  the  King's  acceptance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  Lafayette's  military  visit.  Lafayette,  on 
his  side,  assured  Mounier  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops,  assured  him  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
imposing  any  law  upon  the  Assembly.  These 
assurances  given  and  taken,  Lafayette  hurried  to 
the  Palace  to  place  himself  at  the  King's  orders. 

While  Lafayette  was  on  his  way,  the  King  sent 
to  the  National  Assembly  to  summon  Mounier  and 
his  fellow-deputies  to  be  at  his  side  when  he  received 
the  General  of  the  Parisian  Army.  But  Lafayette 
was  too  quick  for  them.  In  company  with  the  two 
commissioners  of  the  Commune  he  presented  himself 
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at  the  closed  gate  of  the  court  of  the  Palace  crowded 
with  Swiss  Guards.  At  first  admission  was  refused 
to  him.  When  Lafayette  insisted  on  entering,  ac- 
companied by  the  two  commissioners,  the  captain  of 
the  guard  expressed  his  surprise  to  see  them  alone. 
Lafayette  answered  composedly  and  aloud  that  he 
would  always  trust  himself  with  confidence  to  the 
brave  men  of  the  Swiss  Guard.  At  length  the  gate 
was  opened  and  Lafayette  entered  the  Palace.  As 
he  passed  through  the  Bull's  Eye,  crowded  with 
men  and  women,  some  one  of  the  spectators  is  re- 
ported to  have  called  out  that  it  was  Cromwell  who 
had  come  amongst  them.  To  this  Lafayette 
answered  with  dignity  that  Cromwell  would  not 
have  come  alone. 

Lafayette  was  received  by  the  King  surrounded 
by  his  ministers,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  courtiers. 
Lafayette,  always  with  an  actor's  eye  to  the  dramatic 
side  of  any  situation,  promised  the  King  that  he  had 
come  to  lay  his  life  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  and 
that  if  his  blood  must  flow,  it  were  better  that  it 
should  be  shed  in  the  service  of  the  King  than  by 
the  light  of  the  torches  of  the  Place  de  Greve.  The 
interview  between  the  General  and  the  King  was 
not  very  long.  Lafayette  assured  the  King  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  troops.  The  two  commissioners  of  the 
Commune  explained  the  needs  and  expounded  the 
wishes  of  Paris  ;  food  in  the  first  place,  removal  of 
the  troops  from  Versailles  in  the  second  place.  The 
King  appealed   to    Necker,  asking  if  he  had  not 
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done  all  that  he  could  to  satisfy  the  first  demand. 
The  Count  de  Provence  prompted  him  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  not  he  but  the  Versailles 
municipality  that  had  summoned  the  Flanders 
Regiment  to  the  town.  Lafayette,  entrusted  by  the 
King  with  the  task  of  relieving  the  posts  occupied 
by  the  French  Guards  by  men  of  the  Parisian  Guard, 
took  leave  of  the  King.  He  left  just  as  the  depu- 
tation from  the  Assembly  arrived  with  Mounier  at 
its  head.  The  King  made  them  a  brief  speech,  in 
which  he  assured  them  that  it  was  never  his  intention 
to  depart,  and  that  he  never  would  withdraw  himself 
from  the  National  Assembly.  IMounicr  immediately 
returned  to  the  Assembly,  which  still  struggled  to 
deliberate  in  the  midst  of  persistent  disorder. 

It  was  only  at  this  moment  that  Mirabeau  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  Hall  since  he  had  quitted  it 
early  in  the  day.  The  women,  who  had  been  so  long 
calling  for  IMirabeau,  were  now  rejoiced  to  welcome 
him,  but  Mirabeau  was  less  rejoicedat  their  welcome. 
The  sight  of  the  fluctuant  mob,  the  sound  of  the 
shrill  voices  crying  their  persistent  cry  for  more  bread 
and  less  talk,  irritated  Mirabeau  and  brought  him  to 
his  feet  with  the  angry  question  Who  dared  to  dis- 
turb the  sitting  }  The  fierceness  of  his  manner,  the 
popularity  of  his  name,  had  their  momentary  effect. 
Like  Caesar,  promising  to  hang  the  pirates  in  whose 
power  he  lay,  Mirabeau  denounced,  defied  the 
Maenads.  His  action  succeeded  in  quieting  the 
clamour,    which    gradually    lessened    as    the    hours 
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grew  longer.     At  a  little  before  four  o'clock  there 
was   comparative  calm  in  the  National   Assembly. 
Mounier  repeated  the  assurances  of  Lafayette  that 
he   would  be  responsible  for  the  safety  and  order 
of  the  town,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau  the  sit- 
ting was  adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock  of  the  next  day. 
The  conduct  of  Mirabeau  during  those  hours  of 
his  absence  from  the  Assembly  is,  and  will  probably 
always  be,  a  mystery.     His  enemies,  of  course,  insist 
that  he  was  in  the  swim  of  the  conspiracy,  that  he 
had  packed  cards  with  Orleans,  that  the  presence 
of  Camille    Desmoulins  as  his  guest  at  his  house, 
praising  his  wines  and  Maraschino,  was  a  proof  of 
his  complicity  with  the  Paris  mob.     Mirabeau  was 
formally  accused  of  passing  those  hours  of  absence 
in  parading  before  the  Flanders  Regiment  with  a 
drawn   sabre   in   his   hand,    and   calling   upon   the 
soldiers  to  mutiny.      Mirabeau  deigned  to  defend 
himself  with  a  willingness  that  ought  to  have  been 
superfluous.       He   protested   against    being  made, 
even  by  calumny,  to  act  so  ridiculous  a  figure.     He 
pointed  out  that  though  of  the  patrician  rank,  yet,  as 
a  member  of  the  Third  Estate,  he  always  wore  the 
habit  of  that  order,  and  he  declared  that  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  deputy   of  the  Third    Estate  in   black 
clothes,  round  hat,  neck-cloth,  and  mantle,  swagger- 
ing with  sword  in  fist,  at  five  of  the  afternoon,  in 
the  face  of  a  regiment  belonged  solely  to  the  king- 
dom of  caricature.    Whatever  Mirabeau  was  he  was 
in  no  wise  an  idiot  or  a  fool,  and  we  may  very  well 
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let  this  charge  fall  to  the  ground.  We  do  not  know 
how  he  filled  those  hours.  We  may  be  very  sure 
that  he  did  not  fill  them  in  that  fashion. 

It  is  curious,  here  again,  to  read  the  comments 
made  on  events  of  these  days  while  they  were  going 
on   by  Gouveurneur  Morris.     They  represent  not 
merely  what  society  in  Paris  thought,  but  what  so 
shrewd  and  sane  an  observer  as   Morris  thought. 
To  him  the  host  of  women  going  towards  Versailles 
with  cannon  is  merely  '  a  strange  manoeuvre,'  and 
*  this  tumult  is  the  continuation  of  last  night;  a  wild, 
mad  enterprise.'     At  eight  o'clock  Morris  went  to 
the  Louvre  to  take  Madame  de  Flahaut  to  sup  with 
Madame  Campellis.     Campellis  assured  them  that 
the  Flanders  Regiment,  the  Versailles  Militia,  and 
the  Body-Guard  intended  to  give  the   Parisians  a 
warm  reception.     '  Lafayette  has  marched  by  com- 
pulsion, guarded  by  his  own  troops,  who  suspect  and 
threaten  him.     Dreadful  situation !     Obliged  to  do 
what  he  abhors  or  suffer  an  ignominious  death,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  will   not 
prevent  the  mischief.'    Morris  went  to  supper,  where 
there  was  *  much  discourse  about  what  is  to  happen 
at  Versailles,  and  we  agree  that  our  Parisians  will 
be  beaten,  and  we  consider  it  as  fortunate  that  they 
are  gone.'     Morris,  on  this  occasion,  goes  so  far  as 
to  venture  the  assurance  that  from  this  day  forward 
the  French  army  will  return  to  its  sovereign,  pre- 
suming always  that  the  Flanders  Regiment  will,  as 
it  is  said,  do  its  duty  this  night. 

VOL    III.  A  A 
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The  observant  American  is  animated  by  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  observed  Parisians.  In  his 
notes  for  the  memorable  Monday,  October  5,  he 
records  an  anecdote  which  has  been  told  to  him, 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  shows  how  the  French 
nation  is  adapted  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 
The  narrator  of  the  anecdote  was  walking  near 
a  knot  of  people  who  were  collected  together  listen- 
ing to  the  harangue  of  an  orator.  The  pith  of  the 
speech  came  to  this  ;  the  people  wanted  bread.  The 
reason  for  their  want  was  that  the  King  had  enjoyed 
the  suspensive  veto  for  only  three  days,  and  already 
the  aristocrats  had  bought  suspensions  and  sent 
grain  out  of  the  kingdom.  To  which  sensible  and 
profound  discourse  his  audience  gave  a  hearty  assent. 
Morris  comments  disdainfully  :  *  Oh  rare !  These 
are  the  modern  Athenians — alone  learned,  alone 
wise,  alone  polite,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  bar- 
barians ! '  Morris's  information  does  not  always 
seem  to  have  been  very  reliable,  which  adds  to  its 
value  to  us,  because  it  shows  the  kind  of  rumours 
that  were  being  bruited  abroad  through  all  those 
eventful  hours.  '  I  learn  this  evening,'  he  writes, 
still  on  October  5,  'that  several  of  the  provinces 
are  become  discontented  at  the  acts  of  the  National 
Assembly,  but  principally  with  the  city  of  Paris. 
At  Madame  de  Flahaut's  the  company  at  supper 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  tete-a-tete.  The  guests  all 
decline,  from  the  public  confusion.* 

Larevelliere-Lepeaux  has  contributed  his  page 
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to  the  story  of  August  5  and  6,  a  page  in  which,  as 
is  usual  with  him,  he  plays  an  heroic  part.      The 
chronicles  of  wasted  time  have  ignored  Larevelliere- 
Lepeaux  during  those  early  days  of  the  Revolution  ; 
but  he  has  made  amends  to  himself.     He  reflects 
upon  the  contrast  between  the  night  of  July  13  and 
the  night  of  October  5  as  far  as  the  Assembly  was 
concerned.     The  events  of  the   first  evening  were 
clear  as  light.     Despotism  did  its  best  to  crush  the 
generous  efforts  of  liberty.    The  deputies  did  indeed 
expect  to  die,  but  to  die  a  death  that  should  be  of 
service  to  their  country  by  its  glorious  example  of  a 
patriot's  end,  of  a  patriot's   sacrifice.      It  was  very 
different  with  the  night  of  October  5.     Then  all  was 
a  clash  and  a  jangle  of  factions,  whose  proceedings 
were — the    words    are     Larevellicre-L^peaux's — as 
hideous  as  they  were  atrocious.    All  the  riff-raff  who 
flooded  the  Hall  were  voluble  of  menaces  against  the 
deputies.     Many  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  their 
leaders  declared  that  if  they  had   found  the    King 
fled  from  Versailles  they  would  have  redeemed  their 
disappointment  by  cutting  the  throats  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.     When  the  Assembly  went 
to  the  Palace,  about  midnight,  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  King,  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  from 
the  Hall  to  the  Palace,  was  bordered  by  two  dense 
ranks  of  this  immense    mass  of   ragamuffins,  who 
entertained  themselves  by  loudly  expressed  inten- 
tions of  playing  at  bowls  with   the    heads  of  the 
deputies.      No   wonder   that    Larevelliere-Lepeaux 
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found  the  situation  anything  but  reassuring,  and  was 
rejoiced  when,  as  the  deputies  reached  the  middle  of 
the  Avenue,  they  heard  the  roll  of  the  drums  which 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  National  Guard  from 
Paris.  To  one  deputy,  at  least,  the  arrival  of  La- 
fayette seemed  to  signify  salvation.  He  does  not 
dare  to  guess  what  would  have  happened  but  for 
this  timely  arrival.  Yet  to  him,  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  whole  business  remained  a  mystery. 
He  could  never,  he  declares,  satisfactorily  explain  it 
to  himself.  But  he  gives  it  as  his  belief  that  it  was 
the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  who  had  pushed 
this  multitude  forward,  in  revenge  for  the  project 
which  the  Court  was  presumed  to  entertain  of  de- 
stroying the  Orleanists  and  all  the  patriotic  deputies 
by  the  aid  of  the  swords  of  the  Body-Guard  and  the 
bayonets  of  the  Flanders  Regiment.  The  Orleanist 
faction  hoped,  in  its  turn,  to  overthrow  the  Court, 
to  oblige  it  to  give  up  the  game,  or,  at  least,  to  com- 
pel it  by  force  to  come  to  Paris.  But  Larevelliere- 
Lepeaux  was  inclined  to  believe,  from  some  of  the 
threats  and  some  of  the  utterances  of  the  tumul- 
tuous band,  that  the  Court  itself  had  partisans  and 
accomplices  in  its  ranks.  He  records,  however, 
that  the  next  day  the  Orleanists  were  all  furious 
with  the  Duke,  their  nominal  chief,  for  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause,  and  Menou,  with  whom  Larevel- 
liere-L^peaux  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject, 
spoke  with  the  bitterest  chagrin  and  contempt  of  the 
lost  leader. 
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Larevelliere-L^peaux  may  very  well  be  forgiven 
for  feeling  uncomfortable  as  he  and  his  colleagues 
paced  their  gloomy  way  at  midnight  through  the 
rows  of  furious  faces.  But  when  once  he  got  to  the 
Palace  he  recovered  his  equanimity  sufficiently  to 
play  a  favourite  part  of  his,  the  part  of  the  rebuker 
of  aristocracy.  As  the  cabinet  of  the  King  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  the  deputies,  some  of 
the  number  remained  in  the  room  preceding  it. 
All  were  exceedingly  fatigued  and  Larevelliere- 
Lepeaux  sat  down  to  rest  himself.  Whereupon  an 
usher  advanced  with  all  gravity  towards  him  and 
ordered  him  to  stand  up  again,  as  he  had  not 
the  titles  necessary  to  allow  him  to  seat  himself  in 
the  royal  apartment.  Here  was  an  emergency  of  a 
kind  dear  to  Larevelliere-Lepeaux.  '  I  made  the 
poor  man,'  he  says,  '  understand  how  badly  he  chose 
his  time,  and  so  dismissed  him.'  The  incident  is  of 
the  slightest,  and  yet  it  has  its  significance.  If  there 
does  seem  a  kind  of  incongruity  in  the  ceremony 
of  an  usher  who  insists  upon  the  observance  of  Court 
etiquette  at  a  moment  when  the  monarchy  is  reel- 
ing and  when  murder  is  roaring  at  the  Palace  gate, 
at  least  the  incongruity  is  not  unadmirable.  The 
usher  had  his  duty  to  do,  a  petty  duty,  perhaps 
a  piiltry  duty,  but  at  least  he  did  it  regardless  of 
a  changing  world,  and  he  shows  maybe  more 
estimable  than  the  deputy,  who  took  advantage  of 
a  tumult  which  alarmed  him  as  much  as  anybody 
to    defy  the    formalities   in  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
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man  whom  he  still  was  good  enough  to  regard  as 
his  king. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  time  that  Larevelliere- 
Ldpeaux  had  asserted  himself  in  defiance  of  aristo- 
cracy. Larevelliere-Lepeaux,  sitting  there  in  his 
pride  and  deriding  an  usher,  must  needs,  we  may- 
believe,  have  thought  also  with  pride  of  his  conduct 
on  an  earlier  occasion.  The  world  has  remem- 
bered Mirabeau's  famous  altercation  with  de  Brdze. 
Larevelliere-Lepeaux,  in  his  memoirs,  makes  himself 
the  hero  of  a  yet  earlier  altercation  with  de  Br^z6 
— an  altercation,  however,  that  was  less  successful 
in  its  result.  It  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  States-General,  just  as  the  deputies 
of  the  Third  Estate,  marching  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  entered  the  church  of  Saint-Louis.  The 
deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  seated  themselves  by 
mistake  on  the  places  reserved  for  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy.  Thereupon  a  fine  young  gentleman 
made  his  appearance,  tall,  well-made,  robed  in  a 
mantle  gleaming  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  his 
fingers  covered  with  diamonds  and  his  head  capa- 
risoned with  plumes  of  an  astonishing  whiteness. 
An  ebony  wand  adorned  with  an  ivory  handle, 
which  he  carried  with  grace,  was  the  mark  of  his 
high  functions.  He  shone  with  a  marvellous  bril- 
liance in  the  midst  of  the  sombre  cloud  formed  by 
the  mass  of  the  deputies  of  the  Third,  in  their  black 
habits.  This  shining  star  was  the  Marquis  de 
Br^ze,  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.     De  Br^z6 
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asked  the  deputies  to  take  the  places  reserved  for 
them.  Larevelliere-Lepeaux,  according  to  his  own 
stor)^,  immediately  constituted  himself  the  spokesman 
of  the  Third  Estate,  wrangled  sharply  with  de 
Br6z6,  rated  him  roundly,  read  him  a  little  lecture 
upon  the  importance  of  the  Third  Estate  and  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  two  other  orders, 
and  was  all  for  staying  where  he  was  by  a  kind  of 
squatter's  right.  The  altercation  lasted  some  seconds. 
The  Third  Estate,  uncomfortable  and  hesitating, 
the  nobles  and  clergy  standing  sullen  and  impatient, 
de  Br6z6  bewildered,  fluttering  between  anger  and 
anxiety,  Larevelliere-Lepeaux  dignified,  determined 
and  majestic.  He  even  seems  to  have  addressed 
to  the  Grand  Master  a  little  lecture  upon  the  march 
of  intellect  since  1614,  when  the  arrangements  of 
the  last  States-General  had  afforded  a  precedent  for 
the  present  arrangements,  and  he  concluded  sternly 
and  firmly  by  saying  to  de  Br^z^  :  '  Go,  sir,  and  give 
your  orders  elsewhere,  for  you  have  none  to  give 
here.*  The  arguments  of  de  Brdze,  however,  if 
they  found  Larevelliere-Lepeaux  inflexible,  had 
some  effect  upon  his  colleagues,  who  rose  in  a  body 
and  withdrew  to  the  seats  appointed  for  them,  carry- 
ing with  them  in  their  retreat  Larevelliere-Ldpeaux 
for  all  his  Roman  resolution.  He  found  consolation 
for  this  check,  however,  a  little  later,  by  being  the 
first  to  change  the  suit  of  sables  appointed  by 
ceremony  as  the  garb  of  the  Third  Estate  for 
coloured   clothes,  and   by  angrily  haranguing  and 
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berating  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissonniere,  his  noble 
co-deputy,  for  commenting  upon  his  infringement 
of  the  regulations.  These  episodes,  trifling  in 
themselves,  are  yet  Interesting  and  even  valuable 
as  showing  the  temper  of  many  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Third  Estate,  their  evident  anxiety  to  contest 
all  privileges  and  to  come  into  contest  with  the 
privileged,  and  their  eagerness  to  assert  themselves 
as  the  champions  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Larevelliere-Lepeaux  was  by  no  means  a  MIrabeau, 
but  he  evidently  liked  to  think  that  he,  too,  had 
played,  and  played  more  than  once,  the  part  of  a 
MIrabeau  In  rebuking  a  Court  official. 

Larevelllere-Ldpeauxadds,  however,  an  Interest- 
ing addition  to  the  episode  of  Mirabeau's  famous 
retort  to  de  Brezd,  which  is  of  more  importance  than 
his  own  little  bickerings  with  authority,  and  which 
he  gives  on  the  authority  of  d' Andre,  who  made 
one  of  the  minority  of  the  nobles  who  were  anxious 
for  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government 
in  France.  According  to  d' Andre,  when  de  Brdze 
brought  back  to  the  Court  the  defiance  of  MIrabeau, 
the  order  was  immediately  given  to  two  or  three 
squadrons  of  the  Body-Guard  to  march  against  the 
Assembly  and  to  drive  out  the  mutinous  deputies.  If 
necessary,  at  the  sword-point.  This  armed  force 
was  actually  on  its  way  when  it  was  observed  by  a 
little  group  of  the  advanced  nobles  which  was  ga- 
thered on  a  terrace  adjoining  the  lodgings  of  one  of 
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the  Crillons.  The  group  included  Lafayette,  the  two 
Crillons,  d'Andr6,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
and  the  Duke  de  Liancourt.  When  this  little  cluster 
of  gentlemen  saw  the  advancing  soldiers,  and  learned 
their  errand,  they  resolved  either  to  aid  the  threatened 
deputies  or  to  share  their  fate.  They  left  the  terrace, 
they  barred  the  path  of  the  advancing  military,  they 
drew  their  swords,  and  declared  to  the  commander  of 
the  detachment  that  he  should  only  make  his  way  to 
the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  over  their  bodies. 
At  first  the  commander  was  for  trying  to  force  his 
way,  but  when  the  nobles  held  their  ground  he  did 
not  venture  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  summarily  with  such  illustrious  opponents, 
and  he  accordingly  withdrew  with  his  men  to  take 
further  orders  in  this  strange  emergency.  The 
Court,  alarmed  by  this  defiance  on  the  part  of  great 
nobles  and  gentlemen,  countermanded  the  original 
order.  '  The  fact,'  says  Larevellicre-Lcpeaux,  '  is 
notorious,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  its 
details.  D' Andre  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  a 
braggart,  and  all  the  men  who  were  his  companions 
were  quite  capable  of  any  kind  of  grand  and  noble 
action.'  The  story  may  be  true.  If  it  were,  it  would 
make  the  extraordinary  inaction  of  the  Court  in  the 
face  of  the  defiance  of  the  Third  Estate  a  litde 
less  amazing.  It  may  have  been,  if  not  invented, 
at  least  imagined  afterwards  by  those  who  wished 
the  nobles  of  advanced  views  to  play  as  brilliant  a 
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part  as  possible  in  the  story  of  the  time,  or  by  those 
who  wished  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  the  part 
played  by  Mirabeau.  In  any  case  it  is  of  sufficient 
moment  to  call  for  record  here,  even  if  out  of  its 
due  place  and  at  the  cost  of  a  digression. 


CHAPTER    LXIV 

THE    FIGHT    IN    THE    PALACE 

Through  all  the  watches  of  that  October  night  the 
Leaguer  of  Insurrection  watched  the  Palace.  All  the 
forces  of  riot,  of  bloodshed,  were  latent  in  the  multi- 
tude that  choked  the  ways  of  \'ersailles,  that  huddled 
round  bonfires,  that  fed  when  it  could  off  ill-roasted 
horse-flesh,  that  drank  whatever  drink  patriotism, 
or  Orleanism,  might  provide,  that  sang  barbaric 
lewd  songs  and  danced  savage  dances.  It  needed 
very  little  to  fuse  those  forces  suddenly  into  a  single 
force,  to  give  those  obscene  voices  a  common  cry, 
those  armed  hands  a  common  purpose.  The  rabble 
of  Paris,  the  rabble  of  Versailles,  spurred  with  hunger, 
with  hate,  drunk  with  unwonted  bounty  of  liquor, 
drunk  with  mysterious  promises,  mysterious  prompt- 
ing, drunk  with  the  instinctive  desire  of  the  savage 
to  destroy,  were  drunk  above  all  with  success.  For 
it  was  success  to  the  rabble  of  Paris  to  be  thus 
camped  there  in  arms,  to  have  marched  upon  Ver- 
sailles unopposed,  to  have  seen  order  wither  before 
them  as  grass  withers  before  a  prairie  fire,  to  have 
domineered  over  the  National  Assembly,  to  have 
invested  the  palace  of  a  king.     They  might  do  as 
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they  pleased.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  say 
them  nay.  The  sHghtest  chance  might  set  mischief 
afoot  work  what  way  they  would.  The  chance  came. 
In  order  to  understand  the  extraordinary  events 
of  this  day  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  the  mind  some 
clear  picture  of  the  theatre  in  which  these  events 
took  place.  In  the  present  day  the  observer  who 
passes  the  great  gateway  that  gives  on  to  the  Place 
d' Armes  finds  himself  in  a  vast  courtyard  that  extends 
without  interruption  from  the  gateway  to  the  build- 
ings. But  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  another 
gateway  existed,  a  gateway  placed  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  Palace,  very  much  on  the  spot  where 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  now  stands. 
The  space  that  lay  between  the  first  gateway  and 
the  second  gateway  was  called  the  Court  of  Mini- 
sters because  of  the  buildings  on  each  side  which 
were  occupied  by  the  ministers  of  State.  Then,  as 
now,  this  Court  of  Ministers  had  two  gates,  one 
giving  on  the  Rue  de  la  Surintendance,  stretching 
to  the  left  as  the  observer  advanced  towards  the 
Palace,  and  nowadays  known  as  the  Rue  dela  Biblio- 
theque  ;  the  other  giving  on  the  Rue  des  Reservoirs, 
which  stretched  to  the  right.  After  the  Court  of 
Ministers  came  the  Royal  Court,  which  extended  to 
the  small  space  situated  between  the  old  parts  of  the 
Palace  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  named  then,  as  it  is 
named  now,  the  Court  of  Marble  on  account  of  its 
pavement.  This  Court  of  Marble  is  the  highest  pave- 
ment in  the  Palace,  being  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  Seine 
at  Sevres.  Both  the  Royal  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Marble  which  rises  from  it  were  enclosed  by  the 
handsome  buildings  of  the  Palace,  with  their  pillars 
and  balconies,  their  pilasters  and  statues  in  the 
ornamental  style  of  the  grand  century.  In  the  south 
wing  of  the  Palace,  hard  by  the  Court  of  Ministers, 
was  another  small  court  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Princes,  because  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  Palace 
occupied  by  the  princes  of  the  blood.  It  also  was 
guarded  by  a  gateway.  Neighbour  to  the  Marble 
Court  was  the  Marble  Staircase,  which  led  to  the 
apartments  of  the  King  and  Queen.  At  the  top, 
facing  the  staircase,  was  the  great  Hall  of  the  Body- 
Guards.  At  the  left  a  landing  led  to  the  Hall  of 
the  King's  Guards.  After  this  hall  came  the  King's 
antechamber,  the  hall  of  the  Bull's  Eye,  then  the  bed- 
room of  Louis  XIV.,  then  the  hall  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  finally,  to  the  right  of  this  last  hall, 
the  bedroom  of  Louis  XVI.  At  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  Marble  Staircase  was  a  door  which  led  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen.  These  were,  first,  the  hall  of 
her  guards,  then  her  first  antechamber,  which  was  also 
called  the  Salon  du  Grand-Couvert,  then  her  second 
antechamber,  called  the  Salon  de  la  Reine,  and  then 
the  Queen's  bedroom.  At  the  end  of  the  Queen's 
bedroom,  near  the  bed,  was  a  hidden  door  opening 
upon  a  dark  corridor  coming  out  upon  the  Bull's 
Eye,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  corridor  was  a  small 
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staircase  leading  to  a  passage  of  the  entresol  called 
the  Passage  of  the  King,  because  it  communicated 
with  the  King's  apartments  and  permitted  the  King 
to  visit  the  Queen's  rooms  without  being  seen. 
This  passage  no  longer  exists,  as  it  was  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Historical  Museum  ; 
but  the  little  door  by  the  Queen's  bed  is  still  to  be 
seen,  surmounted  by  Madame  Lebrun's  portrait  of 
Marie-Antoinette.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
courts,  staircases,  halls,  rooms  and  corridors  which 
were  to  be  the  scenes  of  such  strange,  such  terrible 
events. 

Of  the  events  of  that  night  as  of  all  the  impor- 
tant events  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  singularly  difficult 
to  get  a  clear  account.  Evidence  is  not  wanting, 
evidence  in  abundance,  evidence  of  eye-witnesses, 
of  men  and  women  playing  conspicuous  parts  in 
the  events,  of  writers  qualified  to  sift  and  judge  ;  but 
the  accounts  conflict  with  each  other  in  the  most 
bewildering  manner.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  a 
large  number  of  the  rabble,  men  and  women,  whether 
instigated  by  conspirators  or  animated  merely  by 
their  desire  for  violence  and  their  detestation  of  the 
Queen,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Palace.  That  the  Palace  should  have 
been  left  so  ill  defended  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  his- 
tory. It  is  said  that  the  mob  found  a  gate  unfastened, 
or  at  least  so  slightly  fastened  that  it  needed  but  the 
snapping  of  a  frail  chain  to  set  it  open.  The  in- 
vaders made  their  way  into  the  gardens,  gathering 
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confidence  as  they  advanced,  in  the  grey  light  of  the 
slowly  breaking  winter  morning.  As  the  crowd 
came  into  the  Royal  Court  a  shot  was  fired,  and  one 
of  their  number  fell  dead.  The  royalist  account  is 
that  the  shot  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  rabble. 
The  revolutionist  account  is  that  the  shot  was  fired  by 
one  of  the  Body-Guard  from  a  window  of  the  Palace 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  hostile  crowd  in  the  court. 
Neither  account  is  certain ;  either  is  possible.  A 
gun  might  very  well  go  off  in  the  inexperienced 
hands  of  one  of  the  assailants  ;  the  story  of  the  shot 
fired  by  the  body-guard  is  tainted  by  the  approval 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
the  provocation  for  so  serious  and  so  unequal  a 
struggle  came  from  the  few  defenders  of  the  Palace, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  may  be  a  sentinel's 
duty  to  fire  under  any  conditions  upon  men  who  defy 
his  challenge.  At  all  events  a  shot  was  fired,  one 
of  the  crowd  was  killed,  and  in  a  moment  the  inten- 
tions of  the  invaders,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
at  first,  became  murderous.  They  swept  through 
the  Royal  Court  into  the  Marble  Court,  and  in 
another  minute  the  Palace  was  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  a  band  of  yelling  madmen. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Staircase  two  body- 
guards stood  sentinel,  their  names  Deshuttes  and 
Varigny.  They  made  a  brief,  ineffectual  effort  to 
defend  their  post ;  they  were  instantly  overborne, 
flung  to  the  ground,  struck  and  stabbed  at  by  yelling 
men,  by  yelling  women,  covered  with  wounds  the 
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least  a  death  to  nature.  Their  dead  bodies  were  im- 
mediately beheaded  in  the  Marble  Court  by  a  ruffian 
named  Jourdan,  who  had  learned  the  headsman's  trick 
and  learned  to  love  it  when  he  was  a  slave  in  Morocco. 
He  had  been  many  things  in  his  forty  years  of  life — 
butcher,  farrier,  muleteer,  soldier,  slave.  In  this  Octo- 
ber of  1 779  he  called  himself  a  wine-merchant.  For  the 
rest  of  his  hideous  life  he  was  to  be  the  merchant  of  a 
redder  juice.  He  seems  to  have  been  mastered  by 
a  mere  lust  for  blood  ;  he  had  boasted  ere  this  that 
his  were  the  hands  to  tear  the  hearts  of  Foulon  and 
Berthier  from  their  bodies  ;  he  revelled  now  in  his 
hangman's  task.  The  heads  were  hewn  off  and 
stuck  on  the  points  of  pikes. 

In  the  meantime  the  mob  surged  towards  the 
Grand  Staircase.  On  the  staircase  stood  certain 
men  of  the  Body-Guard.  One  of  them,  Miomandre 
de  Sainte-Marie,  stepped  four  steps  down  the  stair 
and  faced  the  mob  of  pike-armed  men  who  seemed 
to  be  led  by  a  militia-man  of  the  Guard  of  Versailles, 
his  hands  all  blackened  with  charcoal,  and  by  a 
common  soldier.  '  Friends,'  said  Miomandre,  '  you 
love  your  King.  Why  then  do  you  disturb  him  in 
his  palace  ? '  The  only  answer  the  invaders  made  was 
to  clutch  at  him  with  hands  eager  to  drag  him  to  his 
death.  But  his  comrades  were  quicker  to  seize  him, 
to  drag  him  up  the  steps  again,  to  drag  him  within  the 
doors  of  their  room,  to  shut  the  doors  if  only  for  an 
instant  in  the  face  of  their  enemies.  Only  for  an  in- 
stant, indeed.     A   hundred  hands  were  beating  at 
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those  doors,  the  frail  doors  of  a  royal  palace  ;  a  hun- 
dred axes  were  splintering  the  panels  into  matchwood, 
a  hundred  pike-heads  were  ripping  their  way  through 
the  shivering  defence.  As  the  doors  cracked,  gaped, 
and  yielded,  the  men  of  the  Body-Guard  fled  across  the 
dim,  vacant  hall,  noisy  now  with  the  clatter  of  their 
feet  and  the  crashing  behind  them,  ran  into  the  next 
room  and  shut  with  the  same  desperation,  with  the 
same  hopelessness,  the  delicate,  painted,  fragile  doors 
behind  them.  It  was  as  vain  as  if  a  man  should  seek 
to  stay  a  forest  fire  with  a  palisade  of  feathers.  The 
mob  dashed  in,  driving  the  Body-Guard  from  hall  to 
hall,  in  their  wild  flight  for  life. 

In  the  Grand  Hall  one  of  the  Body-Guard  was 
waiting,  Guillaume  Francois  Tardivet  du  Repaire,  a 
soldier  and  a  Parisian,  meditating  possibly  upon  the 
events  of  the  previous  day.  He  had  seen  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  the  crowd  of  women  come  out  of 
the  King's  apartments,  proclaiming  that  they  had  got 
what  they  came  for,  and  were  going  back  to  Paris. 
One  of  these  women,  in  her  enthusiasm,  embraced 
Tardivet  du  Repaire,  scarcely  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  rest  of  the  night,  however,  was  sufficiently 
tranquil  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  du  Repaire  was  on  duty  as 
sentinel  at  one  of  the  gates.  Then,  in  the  dim  light, 
a  man  whose  features  he  could  not  distinguish  came 
up  to  the  gate  and  thrust  a  pike  through  the  bars  at 
Tardivet,  threatening  him  with  foul  speech.  Tar- 
divet and  his  companions  were  under  orders  to  do 
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nothing  in  response  to  the  provocations  of  the  mob, 
so  he  immediately  withdrew  into   the   sentry-box, 
leaving  his  assailant  to  rage  and  menace  darkness  as 
he  pleased.      As  the  night  wore  on,  du  Repaire's 
guard  was  relieved,  and  at  six  o'clock  he  was  waiting 
in  the  Great  Hall  when  he  suddenly  heard  trampling 
feet,  heard  hoarse  voices  shouting  out  imprecations 
against  the  Queen,  and  yelling  horrid  assurances  that 
they  had  come  to  eat  her  heart.     He  instantly  ran 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
apartment,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  unknown 
invaders  from  entering.     As  he  got  in  front  of  the 
door  leading  to  the  Queen's  rooms  a  crowd  of  men 
and  women  flung  themselves  upon  him,  seizing  him 
by  his  shoulder-belt  and  hurling  him  to  the  ground. 
They  shrieked  at  him  that  they  were  going  to  kill 
him.  They  rained  blows  upon  every  part  of  his  body. 
They  dragged  him,  struggling  and  defending  him- 
self as  best  he  might,  towards  the  head  of  the  Great 
Staircase,  where  they  proposed  to  cut  off  his  head. 
At  this  moment,  a  man  whose  features  he  could  not 
note  lifted  a  pike  and  aimed    it   to  pierce  du  Re- 
paire's breast ;  buc  du  Repaire,  with  the  quickness 
of  despair,  caught  at  the  levelled  weapon  and  clung 
to  it  desperately.     The  assailant,  trying  to  wrench  it 
from  the  soldier's  grasp,  dragged  du  Repaire  to  a 
sitting  posture,  which  gave  him  a  greater  opportunity 
to  exert  his  strength,  and  he  succeeded  in  tearing 
the  weapon  from  the  hands  of  his  assassin.     Thus 
armed,  he  defended   himself  anew,  parrying   blow 
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after  blow  that  his  enemies  struck  at  him.  His 
desperate  defence  had  served  its  turn.  That  it  had 
saved  his  own  Hfe  was  not  of  the  first  moment  to  so 
brave  a  soldier.  His  defence  had  done  a  great  deed. 
It  had  diverted  for  the  moment  the  attack  upon  the 
Queen's  door.  It  had  afforded  time  for  another  gal- 
lant soldier  to  take  du  Repaire's  place  at  that  post. 

In  his  flight  Miomandre  de  Sainte-Marie  found 
himself  opposite  the  windows  of  the  Great  Hall,  and 
saw  how  the  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
apartments  was  being  seized  by  the  rabble  and 
dragged  away  from  his  post.  Filled  with  fear  for 
the  safety  of  the  Queen,  Miomandre  ran  with  all  his 
speed  into  the  Great  Hall,  where  he  saw  his  com- 
rade Tardivet  du  Repaire  lying  on  the  ground  with 
a  dozen  weapons  aimed  at  him  by  men  and  women 
who  were  howling  the  most  hideous  imprecations 
against  the  Queen.  Tardivet  du  Repaire  was  in 
peril  of  his  life,  but  Tardivet  du  Repaire  was  doing 
his  duty.  Miomandre  had  a  higher  duty  than  to 
go  to  his  help.  Swiftly  Miomandre  sped  across  the 
Hall  to  the  door  of  the  Queen's  apartments,  drew  it 
open  and  shouted  to  one  of  the  Queen's  women 
whom  he  saw  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  *  Save 
the  Queen,  they  want  to  kill  her!  I  stand  alone 
against  two  thousand  tigers ;  my  comrades  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  hall.'  With  these  wild  words 
Miomandre  drew  the  door  again  behind  him  and 
stood,  with  weapon  poised  and  beating  heart,  as 
gallant  a  gentleman  as  France  could  boast,  to  face 
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the  furies.  It  was  but  his  single  body,  it  was  but 
his  single  sword  against  the  horde  who  filled  the  hall 
and  who  raved  at  him  ;  but  his  single  sword  between 
them  and  the  Queen's  life.  It  is  one  of  the  bravest 
fights  of  one  man  against  a  multitude  that  history- 
records.  It  is  impossible  to  read  of  it,  to  think  of  it, 
without  a  passion  of  admiration.  It  did  not,  it  could 
not  last  long. 

According  to  Madame  Campan,  the  Queen  had 
gone  to  bed  at  two  o'clock,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues 
and  fears  of  the  day.  She  told  her  two  ladies  in 
waiting  to  go  to  bed,  believing  that  there  was 
nothing  further  to  fear  for  that  night.  \  Fortunately,  or 
perhaps  unfortunately,  for  the  Queen,  the  two  ladies 
in  waiting  disobeyed  the  order.  One  of  them  was  a 
sister  of  Madame  Campan's,  and  it  was  from  her 
lips  that  Madame  Campan  gathered  the  facts  of  the 
night.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  in  waiting  had  left  the 
Queen's  bedroom,  they  and  their  waiting-women 
kept  watch  outside  the  Queen's  door.  The  quiet 
of  a  couple  of  hours'  vigil  was  broken,  at  about 
half-past  four,  by  cries  and  shots.  One  of  the 
waiting-ladies  immediately  entered  the  Queen's 
room  to  awake  her.  The  other,  Madame  Campan's 
sister,  ran  as  quickly  as  she  could  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  noise  seemed  to  come.  She 
opened  the  door  of  the  antechamber ;  the  other 
door  was  hurriedly  opened,  and  she  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  Miomandre  de  Sainte-Marie 
armed  and  wounded,  who  cried  out  to  her  his  wild 
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warning  to  save  the  Queen.  She  Immediately  shut 
the  door  upon  the  gallant  body-guard,  and  while  he 
did  his  best  to  hold  off  his  assailants,  she  ran  swiftly 
back  across  the  dim  deserted  rooms,  bolting  every 
door  as  she  passed  through  it,  and  so  came  into 
the  Queen's  bedroom  and  shrieked  to  her  to  fly 
to  the  King.  There  was  no  time  for  the  Queen  to 
dress.  Across  those  intervening  rooms  could  be 
heard  the  shouts  and  the  noise  of  the  fighting ;  there 
were  only  a  few  seconds  between  life  and  death. 
One  of  the  waiting-women  hurriedly  huddled  a 
petticoat  on  to  the  half-naked  Queen,  who  hastened 
with  her  women  through  the  door  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed  and  along  the  dark  corridor  leading  to  the 
Bull's  Eye.  The  door  of  a  room  leading  into  the 
Bull's  Eye  was  supposed  to  be  only  closed  on  the 
side  leading  to  the  Queen's  apartments,  but  now  in 
this  moment  of  terror  the  flying  women  found  that 
it  was  fastened  at  the  other  side.  They  beat  upon  it 
wildly ;  the  blows  were  heard  by  some  of  the  King's 
servants,  who  opened  the  door,  and  the  Queen  and 
her  companions,  crossing  the  Bull's  Eye,  entered  the 
apartments  of  the  King.  But  the  King  was  not  in 
his  room.  He  had  been  roused  by  the  tumult ;  his 
first  thought  was  for  the  safety  of  the  Queen,  and 
he  had  immediately  hastened  by  the  secret  passage 
to  the  Queen's  apartments,  which  he  reached  unseen 
only  to  find  them  abandoned  by  the  Queen  and 
occupied  by  a  handful  of  the  Body-Guard.  Accom- 
panied by  them  he  returned  to  the  Bull's  Eye  and 
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entered  his  own  room,  where  he  found  the  Queen 
waiting  for  him.  In  another  moment  they  were 
joined  by  the  Httle  dauphin,  who  was  brought  there 
by  the  governess  of  the  children  of  France,  Madame 
de  Tourzel.  Madame  de  Tourzel,  in  her  memoirs, 
gives  her  account  of  the  deeds  of  that  night,  an 
account  which,  as  is  the  way  with  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses  of  and  participators  in  thrilling  events, 
differs  in  many  important  particulars  from  the  ac- 
counts of  others. 

As  soon  as  the  noise  of  the  fighting  had  aroused 
the  Palace,  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  brigadier  of  the 
Body-Guard,  entered  the  room  of  the  dauphin  and 
told  Madame  de  Tourzel  that  the  Palace  was  being 
attacked.  She  rose  in  haste  and  immediately  took 
the  young  prince  to  the  King's  room,  where  she 
found  the  King  and  Queen.  Madame  de  Tourzel 
draws  a  fine  picture  of  the  Queen's  bearing  at  this 
moment.  'The  danger  she  had  just  run  had  not 
diminished  her  courage  ;  her  face  was  sad  but  calm. 
As  she  did  not  see  Madame  with  me — for  I  had  not 
had  time  to  warn  her — she  went  down  to  her  room 
by  a  small  interior  staircase  which  communicated 
with  it  through  my  rooms,  and  seeing  my  daughters 
who  had  spent  the  night  there,  she  tranquillised 
them,  told  them  to  go  to  the  King,  and  led  Madame 
there  with  a  firmness  and  dignity  truly  remarkable 
at  such  a  moment'  This  honourable  composure 
appears  to  have  been  shared  by  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  who  were  gathered  together  there 
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in  the  face  of  death,  and  by  the  httle  handful  of 
men  of  the  sword  who  formed  the  only  barrier 
between  them  and  their  fate.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Body-Guard  arranged  between  themselves  to  de- 
fend, one  after  the  other,  each  room  of  the  suite 
where  a  single  one  of  them  might  be,  the  others 
falling  back,  room  by  room,  to  that  where  the  royal 
family  were.  With  the  greatest  courage,  as  we 
are  told,  as  we  can  well  believe,  they  awaited  the 
death  which  api)eared  to  be  inevitable. 

In  the  meantime  Miomandre  de  Sainte-Marie's 
gallant  defence  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  Queen's 
rooms  had  come  to  an  end.  No  loyalty,  no  courage, 
no  skill  can  in  the  q.\\<\  avail  aijainst  the  weif^ht  of 
numbers.  Well  and  stoutly  as  he  fought  he  was 
overborne,  beaten  to  his  knees  by  the  blow  of  a 
pikestaff,  forced  to  the  ground.  As  he  lay  there 
helpless,  the  militia-man  who  had  led  the  crowd  bade 
his  fellows  clear  a  space,  and  swinging  his  gun 
brought  it  with  savage  force  upon  the  head  of  the 
fallen  man.  The  blow  was  given  with  such  violence 
that  the  hammer  of  the  lock  pierced  his  skull.  As 
Miomandre  lay  still,  stunned  and  bleeding,  his 
assailants  seem  to  have  taken  him  for  dead  and  to 
have  turned  their  thoughts  and  hands  elsewhere. 
So  stubborn  a  resistance  from  a  single  man  may 
have  inspired  them  with  a  livelier  sense  of  the 
danger  of  their  enterprise  and  of  the  need  for 
being  better  weaponed.  They  left  Miomandre 
lying  in  his  blood,  and  before  immediately  forcing 
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the  door  he  had  defended  so  gallantly  they  rushed 
in  a  body  into  the  Great  Hall  with  the  purpose 
of  finding  arms  there.  But  the  brave  Limousin 
gentleman  was  not  dead.  He  lived,  he  kept  his 
senses,  and  when  he  saw  that  his  enemies  had 
abandoned  him  he  summoned  all  his  ebbing  strength 
for  escape.  When  there  were  but  three  or  four 
persons  at  the  door  of  the  Great  Hall  he  got  with 
an  effort  to  his  feet,  was  even  at  the  orderly  pains 
to  pick  up  his  hat,  and  so  dragged  himself  with 
fortitude  to  join  his  comrades. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
absolute  certainty  as  to  events,  even  from  the 
testimony  of  persons  best  qualified  to  speak,  is 
afforded  by  this  night's  work.  The  Duchess  de 
Tourzel,  in  her  memoirs,  speaks  with  the  unhesitating 
authority  of  one  who  was  in  the  Palace,  who  was  in 
close  attendance  upon  the  royal  family,  who  shared 
their  peril  and  their  fears,' and  must  have  had  every 
opportunity  of  verifying  her  statements  from  the  lips 
of  the  Queen.  The  Duchess  de  Tourzel  asserts  that 
after  the  murderers  broke  down  the  defences  to 
the  Queen's  apartments,  they  rushed  into  her  just 
abandoned  bedroom,  'and,  furious  at  not  finding  her 
there,  they  stabbed  the  bed  with  their  pikes,  so  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  crime  they 
intended  to  commit.'  This  is,  indeed,  a  generally 
accepted  version  which  has  been  narrated  a  score  of 
times  by  as  many  writers,  represented  a  score  of 
times  by  as  many  painters.     Yet  another  authority, 
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equally  intimate,  equally  uncompromising,  Madame 
Campan,  straightly  contradicts  the  story.  It  is  not 
true,  she  insists,  that  the  brigands  forced  their  way 
into  the  Queen's  bedchamber  and  slashed  her  bed 
with  their  swords.  She  insists  that  as  the  crowd 
were  making  their  way  thither  they  were  assured 
by  the  Queen's  servants  that  the  Queen  had  left 
her  room,  and  that  the  mob,  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  immediately  changed  their  course 
and  hastened  towards  the  Bull's  Eye  in  the  hope  of 
fmding  there  the  fugitive  Queen. 

The  testimony  of  Weber,  on  the  other  hand, 
confirms  the  testimony  of  the  Duchess  de  Tourzel, 
and  Weber  had  at  least  every  opportunity  of  being 
informed  on  such  a  point  by  the  Queen.  He  states 
decisively,  as  if  the  statement  did  not  admit  of 
question,  that  the  assassins  forced  their  way  to  the 
Queen's  bedside,  lifted  its  curtains,  and  when  they 
found  it  empty,  pierced  it,  in  the  fury  of  their  dis- 
appointment, with  their  pikes  before  hastening  in 
the  direction  of  the  Bull's  Eye.  Thus  of  three 
statements,  all  endowed  by  circumstances  with  an 
almost  equal  importance,  two  agree  that  the  assail- 
ants did  enter  the  Queen's  room,  and  did,  by  their 
mutilation  of  the  bed,  betray  their  purpose.  In  this 
case  the  majority  of  evidence  supports  the  most  likely 
story.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  furious  mob, 
spurred  by  success  over  obstacles,  and  excited  by  the 
blood  of  its  victims,  would  have  been  in  the  temper 
to  be  turned  from  its  course  by  the  assurances  of 
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a  few  body-servants  that  their  quarry  was  not  where 
they  had  hoped  to  find  it.  The  point  is  of  some 
importance ;  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  settle  ; 
the  student  must  make  the  best  of  the  difficulty  and 
accept  whichever  version  seems  to  him  to  be  most 
in  accordance  with  the  known  facts  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

In  the  room  of  the  Bull's  Eye  the  soldiers  of 
the  Body-Guard  made  ready  for  their  last  stand. 
Against  the  door  they  piled  up  tables  and  chairs  to 
strengthen  their  weak  defences,  and  stood  with  such 
weapons  as  they  had,  a  little  line  of  brave  men 
between  the  royal  family  and  their  enemies.  Many 
of  those  who  might  have  been  present,  who  ought 
to  have  been  present  to  share  in  their  honour  and 
their  peril,  were  missing  from  the  side  of  their  King. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whose  swords  should  have 
been  ready  for  the  defence  of  their  sovereigns,  had 
already  fled  from  the  dangers  that  menaced  the 
monarchy.  In  this  disguise  and  that,  dukes  and 
peers  had  on  the  very  eve  of  these  attacks  saved  their 
own  lives  from  all  risks  by  stealthy  escape  from  the 
Palace  and  the  town.  The  Duke  d' Ayen  had  gone  ; 
the  Prince  de  Poix  had  gone  ;  M.  de  Pontecontant, 
the  son  of  the  former  major  of  the  Guards,  had  gone, 
exchanging  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  for  the  livery 
of  a  lackey.  It  was  not  on  nobles  of  this  temper 
that  the  threatened  King  or  the  threatened  Queen 
could  rely  in  this  moment  of  danger,  but  on  the 
simple  soldiers  of  the  Body-Guard,  who  had  proved. 
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who  were  ready  to  prove  their  loyalty  with    their 
life. 

The  frail  defence  could  not  have  long  endured  ; 
the  doors  must  soon  have  given  way  and  the  brief 
struggle  ended,  when  suddenly  the  noises  outside 
seemed  to  change,  the  blows  against  the  doors  faded 
from  assault  to  summons,  and  in  place  of  the  yells  of 
the  mob  the  group  in  the  room  could  hear  more 
measured  voices  calling  upon  them,  in  tones  that 
sounded  friendly,  to  open  the  doors.  As  those  who 
held  the  room  hesitated,  the  demand  was  urgently 
renewed.  '  We  are  the  French  Guards,'  the  voices 
cried  ;  '  we  have  come  to  save  you  and  the  King.'  It 
is  said  that  they  added,  '  We  have  not  forgotten  how 
you  saved  us  at  Fontenoy.'  M.  de  Chavannes,  the 
brigadier  of  the  Body-Guard,  turned  to  his  com- 
panions saying  simply  that  it  was  necessary  that  some 
one  should  go  to  find  out  if  the  new-comers  were 
speaking  the  truth,  that  the  someone  should  be  him- 
self, and  that  the  rest  should  prepare  to  defend  the 
other  rooms  if  no  good  came  of  the  parley.  M.  de 
Chavannes  advanced  alone  towards  the  door.  He 
was,  we  are  told,  a  very  tall  man  with  a  splendid 
figure.  He  opened  the  door,  putting  his  hat  proudly 
on  his  head,  and  as  he  opened  it  he  asked  those  who 
knocked  if  they  came  to  assassinate  or  to  defend 
their  King.  From  behind  the  door,  the  French 
Guards  shouted  that  they  had  come  to  save  the 
King  and  the  Body-Guard.  The  next  moment  the 
French    Guards  rushed  in,  and    for   the   time   the 
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lives  of  the  King,  the  Queen  and  their  adherents 
were  safe.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  French 
Guards  took  de  Chavannes  by  the  hand  and  saluted 
him  as  a  brother.  Rascaldom,  eager  for  blood, 
eager  for  loot,  was  being  broomed  in  all  directions 
out  of  the  Palace  by  the  bayonets  of  those  who  had 
come,  none  too  soon,  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  not  the  easiest  of  tasks.  The  murderous, 
thievish  multitude  had  flowed  like  an  inundation 
into  every  part  of  the  Palace,  eager  in  pursuit  of  the 
Body-Guard,  eager  for  murder,  eager  for  pillage. 
Some  rioted  in  the  chapel,  hideously  profaning  the 
holy  place,  others  drifted  down  long  corridors  and 
through  stately  rooms,  animated  by  a  kind  of  blind 
desire  for  destruction.  But  now  their  course  was 
checked.  The  bayonets  of  the  grenadiers  drove 
them  firmly  but  not  furiously  from  hall  and  corridor 
to  swell  the  seething  crowd  outside.  One  by  one 
the  Body-Guard  were  rescued  and  gathered  together. 
One  had  been  sheltered  by  Madame  Elizabeth  ; 
others  had  found  refuge  in  the  rooms  of  Madame 
Adelaide  and  Madame  Victoire.  In  the  infirmary 
there  were  a  number  of  the  Body-Guard,  some  of 
whom  had  been  wounded  on  the  previous  evening, 
some  of  whom  had  just  been  wounded.  Among 
these,  it  may  be  assumed,  were  Miomandre  de 
Sainte-Marie  and  Tardivet  du  Repaire,  who  had 
probably  made  their  way  there  after  the  assassins 
had  left  them  for  dead.  The  mob  were  only  pre- 
vented from  entering  and  killing  the  wounded  men 
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by  the  readiness  of  the  surgeon-major,  M.  Voisin, 
who  kept  the  assassins  in  check  and  plied  them  with 
wine  and  food  while  a  sister  of  charity  helped  to 
disguise  the  wounded  men  in  the  guise  of  pauper 
patients  and  so  saved  them.  Du  Repaire,  according 
to  Lacretelle,  made  his  way  out  of  V^ersailles  and 
sought  shelter  in  a  wood,  where  two  passers-by, 
of  repulsive  mien,  accosted  him,  asked  for  news, 
and  expressed  regret  that  more  of  the  Body-Guard 
had  not  been  killed.  More  would  have  been  if  the 
rescue  had  been  later  by  half  an  hour. 

The  rescue  came  to  pass  in  this  wise.  Lafayette 
has  been  bitterly  rej^roached  by  historians  for  his 
share  in  that  day's  business.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  attack  upon  the  Palace  would  never  have  taken 
place,  the  Queen's  life  never  have  been  jeopardised, 
if  he  had  taken  the  precautions  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  take.  It  must,  however,  injustice  to  Lafayette, 
be  remembered  that  it  was  his  action  which  did 
finally,  in  the  supreme  moment,  save  the  Queen 
from  death  and  the  Palace  from  pillage.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  slept  while  his  sovereign  was  menaced, 
while  his  fellow-soldiers  were  being  massacred. 
The  nickname  of  General  Morpheus,  which  Rivarol 
flung  at  him  in  cruel  taunt,  has  clung  to  him  and 
shamed  his  fame  for  generations.  It  is  only  fair  to 
the  memory  of  an  honourable  man  and  a  brave 
soldier  to  see  exactly  what  did  happen,  what  La- 
fayette actually  did  do. 

The  Count  de  la  Marck  had  passed  the  morning 
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of  the  5th  in  conversation  with  Mirabeau  and  the 
evening  in  offering  the  shelter  of  his  house  to  M.  de 
Chatelet,  the  colonel  of  the  French  Guards,  whose 
life  was  said  to  be  threatened  by  the  mob.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  day  he  felt  moved  by  curiosity  to 
visit  the  castle  of  Versailles  in  company  with  the 
Abbe  de  Damas.  It  was  then  wellnigh  midnight. 
A  gloomy  silence  reigned  over  the  Palace  ;  it  seemed 
to  be  quite  deserted  by  the  servants.  In  the  room 
just  before  the  Bull's  Eye  they  found  Lafayette 
talking  in  a  low  voice  with  the  Marquis  d' Aguesseau, 
major  of  the  Body-Guard.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
frightened  body-guard  whispered  something  into 
d'Aguesseau's  ear  and  d'Aguesseau  immediately 
turned  to  Lafayette,  saying  that  his  predictions  had 
been  fulfilled  and  that  the  mob  were  marching  upon 
the  Hotel  of  the  Body-Guard.  He  insisted  that  it 
was  Lafayette's  immediate  duty  to  proceed  to  the 
place  and  maintain  order.  Lafayette  replied  that 
he  had  given  all  necessary  orders,  that  he  was 
crushed  with  fatigue,  and  must  needs  take  some  re- 
pose. M.  d'Aguesseau  insisted,  Lafayette  yielded, 
and  left  the  Palace  in  the  company  of  La  Marck,  of 
Damas,  and  of  his  aide-de-camp,  Jauge.  La  Marck's 
carriage  was  waiting  in  the  Court  of  Princes  ;  it  was 
wont  to  come  there  every  night,  and  it  came  this 
night  as  usual,  in  spite  of  the  tumult,  because  La 
Marck's  coachman  was  a  German,  who  understood 
nothing  of  the  events  going  on  around  him  and  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  them.     It  was  the  only  carriage 
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in  the  court.  Lafayette  begged  La  Marck  to  carry 
him  as  far  as  the  Hotel  of  the  Body-Guard.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  get  so  far  for  the  crowd,  so 
La  Marck  carried  Lafayette  to  within  a  hundred  steps 
of  the  Great  Gate.  There  Lafayette  got  out  to  try 
and  find  his  staff,  and,  from  there  La  Marck,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  what  he  called  the  shindy,  went 
quietly  home. 

Lafayette  has  often  been  accused,  if  not  of 
treachery,  at  least  of  a  carelessness  which  was  well- 
nigh  worse  than  treachery,  in  not  attaching  himself 
to  the  King's  person  during  the  whole  of  that  night, 
in  not  insisting  upon  remaining  at  the  Palace. 
Lafayette's  own  defence  was  that  it  would  seem  too 
much  as  if  he  were  taking  possession  of  the  Palace 
if  he  passed  the  night  there.  Knowing  his  unpopu- 
larity with  the  King  and  Queen,  knowing  his 
popularity  with  the  peoj^le,  with  the  name  of  Crom- 
well still  ringing  in  his  ears,  it  is  possible  and  even 
probable  that  this  scruple  did  largely  influence  the 
mind  of  a  man  habitually  inclined  to  be  scrupulous 
even  to  excess.  The  scruple  was  undoubtedly 
unfortunate.  '  Who,'  asks  Lacretelle,  '  would  have 
dared  to  blame  him,  under  such  conditions,  if  he  had 
taken  his  rest  upon  a  camp  bed  in  the  midst  of 
the  men  of  the  Body-Guard  and  the  other  defenders 
of  the  Palace  ?  '  The  question  is  pertinent.  Con- 
spiracy w^as  in  the  air,  but  Lafayette  was  no  con- 
spirator and  disregarded  or  disbelieved  its  menaces. 
In  Versailles  there  were  notable  traitors,  men  like 
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Orleans,  whom  popular  rumour  pointed  out  as  plot- 
ters, men  who  certainly  had  everything  to  gain  by 
plots  and  violence.  But  Lafayette  was  no  traitor, 
nor  was  he  of  a  temper  skilled  to  cope  with  treasons. 
He  did  his  best,  behaved  under  difficult  conditions 
as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  fail. 

When  La  Marck  left  him,  Lafayette  immediately 
assured  himself  that  the  Hotel  of  the  Body-Guard 
was  defended  by  a  battalion.  He  gave  orders  for 
patrols  in  the  town  and  around  the  Palace.  He 
sought  to  see  the  King  unsuccessfully  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  then  he  went  to  see  de  Montmorin, 
who  lived  in  the  Court  of  Ministers.  There  he 
assured  de  Montmorin  that  everything  was  fore- 
seen, that  all  was  safeguarded,  and  that  as  he  could 
scarcely  stand  upon  his  legs  any  longer,  he  would 
seek  some  hours  of  sleep.  As  the  day  began  to 
break,  and  as  all  appeared  to  be  tranquil,  he  then 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  which  was  very  near 
to  the  Palace,  where  the  staff  received  its  reports. 
He  there  gave  several  orders  concerning  Paris,  and 
at  six  o'clock  had  taken,  or  was  about  to  take,  some 
repose,  when  a  sudden  alarm  forced  him  to  renewed 
activity.  The  sudden  alarm  was  the  news  of  the 
attack  upon  the  Palace. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Lafayette's  imprudence, 
he  faced  the  emergency  well.  If  he  had  sought 
a  dearly  bought  sleep,  he  showed  no  signs  of  slum- 
ber now.     He  immediately  ordered  the  grenadiers 
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of  his  first  post,  with  Cadignan  for  their  commander, 
and  Hoche  for  their  sergeant-major,  to  hasten  to 
the  Palace.  A  company  of  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Gondran,  also  sped  in  the 
same  direction.  Lafayette  leaped  upon  the  first 
horse  that  came  to  hand,  and  made  his  way  through 
a  howling  mob  to  the  Palace,  rescuing  on  his  way 
a  handful  of  body-guards  from  the  grasp  of  the 
crowd,  and  braving  the  menaces  of  death  which 
some  of  the  malcontents  shouted  at  him.  When  he 
got  to  the  Palace,  the  rescue  had  been  effected.  The 
Palace  was  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  Bazoche  volunteers  were  in  the  chapel.  The 
centre  company  of  Saint- Philippe  du  Roule  occupied 
the  Marble  Staircase.  The  mob  had  been  swept 
from  the  inside  of  the  Palace,  but  was  assembled 
outside  in  vast  numbers,  unstable,  unquiet,  swayed 
by  alternate  fury  and  fear.  The  disciplined  soldiers 
held  the  undisciplined  mob  in  check.  The  grenadiers 
swore  to  Lafayette  that  they  would  die  to  the  last 
man  for  the  King.  Lafayette  harangued  the  mul- 
titude, preaching  order,  proclaiming  loyalty,  mul- 
tiplying words  and  deeds  in  the  effort  to  save  the 
King  and  to  redeem  his  false  security. 

By  this  time  the  Royal  Family  had  retired  into 
the  King's  apartment,  where  they  were  joined  by  an 
increasing  number  of  ministers,  relatives,  and  sup- 
porters. The  momentary  safety  did  not  lessen  the 
confusion.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  stood  helpless 
to  counsel,  an  image  of  despair.  Necker  sat  motion- 
VOL.  III.  c  c 
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less,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands.  Monsieur, 
the  King's  brother,  promptly  warned  by  Mounier  of 
the  peril  of  the  King  and  Queen,  had  answered 
pompously  that  they  were  in  a  time  of  revolution, 
and  that  omelettes  were  not  to  be  made  without  the 
breaking  of  eggs.  Then  he  dressed  and  powdered 
with  his  habitual  care,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Palace,  through  the  throng  that  did  not,  it  would 
seem,  raise  by  so  much  as  a  single  voice  a  hostile 
cry  against  him. 

Through  all  the  confusion  the  Queen  seems  to 
have  carried  herself  with  fortitude  and  with  dignity, 
standing  with  her  children,  prepared  to  meet  the 
worst.  Through  all  the  confusion  the  King  seems 
to  have  been  most  concerned  for  the  safety  of  his 
Body-Guard.  Their  safety  was  almost  assured. 
Those  in  the  Bull's  Eye  whom  the  grenadiers  had 
rescued  had  fraternised  with  their  saviours,  had 
mounted  the  national  cockade.  The  King  ap- 
pealed to  Lafayette  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  rest, 
which  Lafayette  undertook  to  do.  But  the  first 
thing  was  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Outside  the  crowd  was  calling  upon  the 
King  to  come  before  them.  Louis  appeared  upon 
the  balcony  and  was  immediately  greeted  with  loud 
cries  of  Long  live  the  King!  accompanied  by 
other  cries  that  the  King  should  come  to  Paris. 
The  King  made  a  sign  of  assent — or  it  was  so 
interpreted — and  returned  to  his  room  with  the 
cheers  of  the  people  still  rising  up  to  him.     It  was 
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plain  that  his  life  was  safe,  for  the  moment ;  the 
safety  of  the  Queen  was  not  so  certain.  Lafayette 
asked  her  what  she  intended  to  do.  She  answered 
that  she  knew  the  fate  that  awaited  her,  but  that  she 
was  ready  to  die  at  the  feet  of  her  husband  and  in 
the  arms  of  her  children.  Lafayette  urged  her  to 
show  herself  upon  the  balcony.  The  Queen  hesitated, 
not  unnaturally.  From  the  crowd  below  came 
threats  against  her  life  of  the  most  horrible  kind. 
But  as,  all  through  those  terrible  hours,  such  appre- 
hension as  she  showed  seems  to  have  been  rather 
for  the  safety  of  others  than  for  herself,  she  advanced 
to  the  window  with  her  children  by  her  side.  As 
she  appeared  upon  the  balcony  she  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  '  No  children  !  no  children  ! ' — shouts 
which  seem  to  have  meant  or  been  understood  by 
the  Queen  and  those  about  her  to  mean  that  the 
crowd  below,  who  sought  her  life,  resented  any 
attempt  on  her  part  to  shield  herself  by  the  presence 
of  her  children.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  order 
was,  Marie  Antoinette  showed  no  fear  to  obey  it. 
She  calmly  put  back  her  children  into  the  room  and 
stood  herself  upon  the  balcony  alone,  looking  down 
upon  the  yelling  mass  below.  It  need  not  be 
doubted  that  the  moment  was  one  of  extreme  peril. 
In  that  wholly  hostile  multitude  there  were  many 
whose  sole  purpose  in  the  early  hours  of  that  morn- 
ing had  been  to  take  the  Queen's  life,  to  kill  her 
under  conditions  as  horrible,  as  humiliating,  as 
might    be.       Lafayette   must    have  recognised   and 
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trembled  at  the  danger,  for  he  had  made  himself 
responsible  for  the  Queen's  life.  Joining  the  Queen 
on  the  balcony,  he  quickly  dropped  upon  his  knee 
and  taking  her  hand  kissed  it  reverentially.  The 
courage  of  the  Queen,  the  chivalrous  action  of  the 
soldier,  seem  to  have  pleased  the  fluent  fancy  of 
the  mob,  for  their  murmurs  changed  to  cheers  for 
the  Queen  and  cheers  for  Lafayette,  amidst  which 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  general  returned  to  the 
room.     The  immediate  peril  had  passed. 

Weber's  statement  that  he  saw  one  of  the  men 
in  the  crowd  below  the  balcony  level  at  the  Queen 
a  gun  that  was  immediately  struck  from  his  hands 
by  another,  has  been  called  in  question,  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  than  unlikely.  The  wonder  would 
be  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened ;  the  wonder 
is  that  in  such  a  crowd,  raging  with  hate  against 
her,  more  attempts  were  not  made  upon  the  Queen's 
life.  Possibly  her  dauntlessness,  possibly  the  still 
existing  admiration  for  Lafayette,  possibly  the  un- 
certainty, the  indecision  of  revolutionaries  not  yet 
triumphant,  not  yet  deliberate,  united  to  preserve 
her.  From  whatever  cause  or  causes  she  did  for 
the  second  time  in  that  morning  escape  from  im- 
minent danger.  She  would  have  been  happier  had 
she  not  so  escaped. 
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CHAPTER   LXV 

BACK    TO    PARIS 

But  if  the  dominant  mob  was  now  willing  to  spare 
the  lives  of  its  victims,  it  was  not  going  to  lose  sight 
of  them  or  to  suffer  a  change  in  its  stern  purpose. 
The  King  must  come  to  Paris.  That  was  the 
sentence  of  a  thousand  throats.  It  had  been  agreed 
to.  The  King,  by  that  mute  gesture  of  his,  had 
assented  to  the  demand  of  his  people.  But  his 
people  would  admit  of  no  delay.  Their  order  must 
be  immediately  complied  with.  The  King  must 
return  at  once  to  Paris,  in  that  very  hour,  with  those 
who  had  come  from  Paris  to  Versailles  to  fetch  him. 
Outside  the  Palace  the  mob  shouted  its  decree. 
Inside  the  Palace,  surrounded  by  helpless,  despairing, 
or  semi-hostile  counsellors,  the  King  had,  perhaps, 
no  choice  but  to  obey  the  order. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  writers,  and  even 
thinkers,  to  maintain  that  a  wiser  thing  might  have 
been  done  than  to  obey  the  popular  commands. 
Lafayette  has  been  blamed  for  temporising  with  the 
populace  when,  according  to  his  critics,  he  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  driving  them  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  at  the  points 
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of  the  bayonets  of  his  grenadiers.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  grenadiers  would  have  obeyed 
any  such  order  if  Lafayette  had  been  the  man  to 
give  it ;  indeed,  it  is  as  wellnigh  certain  as  any  un- 
happened  thing  can  be  certain  that  they  would  not 
have  obeyed  it.  That  they  went  so  far  as  they  did 
go  in  restraining  the  violence  of  the  mob  is  a  signal 
proof  of  the  influence  of  Lafayette,  of  the  still  sur- 
viving sense  of  obedience  to  one's  general,  of  adhe- 
sion to  one's  king.  It  would  have  been  rash  even 
to  madness  to  attempt  to  force  them  more  markedly 
against  a  people  with  whom  they  sympathised  and 
whose  demand  they  approved.  The  King,  again, 
has  been  blamed,  in  this  instance  as  in  so  many 
others,  for  his  persistent  refusal  to  have  that  recourse 
to  arms  for  which  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  so 
bitterly  reproached  Charles  \.  But  even  if  the 
King  did  not  find  in  his  study  of  that  portion  of 
English  history  encouragement  for  his  own  inactive 
temperament,  his  own  reluctance  to  action,  the  time 
had  gone  by  when  he  could  hope  with  any  effective- 
ness to  meet  force  with  force.  What  might  have 
been  possible  some  months,  some  weeks,  even  some 
days  sooner,  was  no  longer  possible.  He  had  no 
armies  to  employ,  no  swords  to  summon  from  their 
scabbards.  The  troops  upon  which  he  might  have 
relied  earlier  were  disbanded  or  disaffected  ;  most 
of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  had  deserted  him  ;  his 
few  adherents  could  only  be  preserved  from  mas- 
sacre by  the  intervention  of  the  men  whom  he  re- 
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garded  as  his  enemies.  His  ministers  were  useless  ; 
even  the  National  Assembly  left  him  practically- 
alone  in  this  crisis.  When  it  met  on  that  morning 
of  the  6th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Mounier,  supported  by 
Malouet  and  the  others  of  his  inclining,  urged  that 
it  was  their  duty,  in  this  time  of  tumult,  to  rally 
to  the  side  of  the  King,  and  he  proposed  that  the 
Assembly  should  transfer  its  sitting  to  the  environed 
Palace.  But  this  proposal  was  strenuously  and 
successfully  opposed  by  Mirabeau.  Mirabeau  in- 
sisted that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  As- 
sembly to  deliberate  in  the  Palace  of  the  King,  and 
he  insisted,  successfully,  that  a  deputation  of  thirty- 
six  members  would  be  a  sufficient  step  to  take  under 
the  circumstances.  Mounier  urged  in  vain  that  a 
deputation  would  be  useless,  that  it  could  not  offer 
the  King  the  necessary  counsel,  that  precious  time 
would  be  irreparably  lost  while  the  deputation 
oscillated  between  the  council  chamber  of  the  King 
and  the  hall  of  the  Assembly ;  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  loyal  subjects  to  be  by  the  side  of  their  king.  But 
the  influence  of  Mirabeau  was  paramount  for  the 
hour,  and  Mounier's  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  Under  such  circumstances  what  was  the 
King  to  do  ? 

The  only  thing  that  he  could  do  was  to  keep  his 
promise  and  to  go  to  Paris.  Had  he  been  inclined 
to  retract  that  promise,  he  would  have  received, 
he  could  have  received,  no  support  from  Lafayette. 
Even  if  the  National  Assembly  had  rallied  round 
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him,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  could  have  had  the 
power,  even  if  it  had  had  the  will,  to  retain  the 
monarch  at  Versailles.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
business  of  the  National  Assembly  was  not  to  pro- 
tect a  powerless  Executive  Government  from  the 
masses,  but  to  receive  protection  from  the  Executive 
Government.  Executive  authority  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  nominally,  and  if  the  action 
of  the  majority  in  the  National  Assembly  was  not 
characterised  by  any  chivalrous  devotion  to  a 
monarchy  to  which  it  still  professed  allegiance, 
it  did  not  violate  the  principles  that  had  caused 
it  to  exist  or  fall  away  from  the  letter  of  its  duty. 
The  King  had  promised  to  go  to  Paris.  He  had  no 
choice  but  to  make  that  promise  ;  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  keep  it. 

While  the  National  Assembly  was  deliberating 
upon  the  names  of  the  thirty-six  members  who 
were  to  act  as  delegates  of  the  Assembly  by  the 
side  of  the  King,  Target,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
Palace  to  learn  the  royal  purpose,  returned  with  the 
news  that  the  King  was  resolved  to  go  to  Paris. 
Mirabeau  immediately  moved  that  the  Assembly 
was  inseparable  from  the  King,  and  must,  therefore, 
accompany  him  to  Paris.  Amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  '  during  the  present  session,'  this 
proposal  was  carried.  The  thirty-six  deputies  had 
now  nothing  to  do  save  to  convey  to  the  King  the 
determination  of  the  Assembly.  In  their  absence  it 
was  proposed  that  a  second    deputation  should  be 
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named  to  accompany  the  King  to  Paris,  and  it  was 
Mirabeau,  according  to  Rivarol,  who  proposed  that 
this  deputation  should  consist  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  same  Mirabeau,  sneered  Rivarol,  who 
assumed  that  thirty-six  deputies  were  sufficient  in 
the  king's  peril,  wished  that  he  should  have  a  hundred 
as  witnesses  of  his  captivity  ;  and  though  he  refused 
to  join  the  first  deputation,  which  might  run  some 
risk  in  succouring  its  king,  he  volunteered  for  the 
second,  which  could  only  humiliate  His  Majesty  in 
swelling  the  crowd  of  his  conquerors.  Rivarol's 
sneer  was  not  quite  accurate.  Mirabeau  did  not,  it 
would  seem,  refuse  to  join  the  first  deputation,  but 
he  was  certainly  exceedingly  eager  to  join  the  second. 
Mounier,  who  regarded  Mirabeau  as  the  prime  cause 
of  all  the  mischief  of  the  5th  and  6th,  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  keep  him  off.  Mirabeau  came  to 
Mounier  urging  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  safety 
of  the  King  and  Queen  that  the  popularity  of 
Mirabeau  in  Paris  should  be  at  their  service ; 
but  Mounier  was  inflexible.  Mirabeau  was  not 
chosen  on  the  deputation,  and  he  concealed  his 
chagrin  as  best  he  could  by  an  ostentatious  display 
of  interest  in  the  public  business  before  the  Assembly. 
*  To  show  that  the  ship  of  State  is  not  in  danger,'  he 
said,  *  let  us  discuss  finance  ; '  but  if  his  body  was  in 
Versailles  his  mind  was  in  Paris. 

It  was  half-past  one  when  the  King  set  out  on 
his  second  and  last  journey  to  Paris.  If  the  first 
visit,  the  visit  of  July  17,  was  melancholy  enough  in 
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the  eyes  of  a  spectator  of  the  human  tragedy,  this 
second  visit  might  wring  tears  from  cynics.  The 
parade  of  loyalty,  which  was  little  more  than  ludic- 
rous on  the  first  occasion,  now  veiled  an  irony  that 
forbade  laughter.  The  procession  was  as  wild,  as 
grotesque,  as  terrible,  as  the  procession  that  had 
marched  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  but  this  time  its 
triumph  increased  and  accentuated  its  terror.  The 
Paris  militia  tramped  at  the  head  with  loaves  upon 
the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  men  of  the 
Faubourgs  with  their  pikes  in  their  hands,  the  wild 
women,  the  Megseras  of  Maillard's  charivari,  came 
next,  howling  in  their  joy  that  all  would  now  be  well 
since  they  were  bringing  to  Paris  the  Baker,  the 
Baker's  wife,  and  the  Baker's  boy.  Some  sat  astride 
on  cannon,  some  rode  on  horseback.  Waggons  of 
corn  and  flour  seized  at  Versailles,  and  adorned  with 
green  branches,  lent  a  mocking  air  of  plenty  to  the 
procession.  The  grenadiers,  the  heroes  of  the  day 
and  the  masters  of  the  situation,  marched  in  their 
turn  accompanied  by  the  disarmed,  wounded,  bare- 
headed members  of  the  Body-Guard  wearing  with 
despair  and  contrition  the  popular  badges  and  the 
accoutrements  of  their  conquerors.  The  royal 
carriage,  escorted  by  the  hundred  deputies,  watched 
over  by  Lafayette  and  ringed  around  with  sol- 
diers, moved  slowly  at  the  heels  of  this  terrible 
advance  guard,  and  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  a 
yet  more  confused  crowd,  a  mass  of  soldiers  of  all 
kinds,  of  citizens  of  all  kinds,  camp-followers  of  the 
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strangest  army  that  ever  marched.  '  I  still  see, 
I  still  hear,'  wrote  a  contemporary  witness  years 
afterwards,  '  those  bedraggled  women  rendered  yet 
more  hideous  by  two  days  of  barbarous  fatigue.  I 
see  that  Regiment  of  Flanders,  those  Chasseurs  of 
the  Trois  Eveches,  ashamed  of  their  too  ready  de- 
fection and  seeming  now  to  envy  the  men  of  the 
Body-Guard  those  perils  which  they  had  the 
cowardice  not  to  share.  I  see  again  the  General 
Lafayette,  pale  from  weariness,  yet  more  pale  from 
the  results  of  his  fatal  sleep.' 

There  is  the  exuberant  testimony  of  abundant 
witnesses  as  to  the  events  of  the  march.  As  usual, 
the  testimonies  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak 
clash  incessantly,  often  irreconcilably.  Madame  de 
Tourzel,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  royal  carriage,  de- 
clares on  her  own  evidence  what  Madame  Campan, 
who  remained  at  Versailles,  also  states,  presumably 
on  hearsay,  that  the  procession  was  made  more 
hideous  by  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  the  two  mur- 
dered men  of  the  Body-Guard  were  carried  on  pikes 
in  the  van  of  the  troop.  Though  this  statement  is 
supported  by  other  witnesses,  such  as  Bertrand  de 
Molleville  and  Lacretelle,  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  certain  that  this  additional 
horror  was  wanting  to  the  hour.  Weber  does  not 
mention  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Weber 
omitting  anything  that  would  add  to  the  poignancy 
of  his  recital.  Lafayette  expressly  denies  it,  and 
Lafayette  must  have  known  as  well  as  any  man,  and 
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better  than  most  men,  the  accompaniments  of  that 
pitiful  pageant.  '  It  was  quite  horrible  enough,'  he 
wrote,  *  that  the  brigands  should  have  escaped  with 
the  infamous  trophies  of  their  crimes.  But  public 
authority  had  made  them  disappear  before  the 
King  had  quitted  Versailles.'  The  King  and  Queen 
seem  to  have  carried  themselves  with  dignity 
during  the  slow  agony  of  that  march.  Surrounded 
by  a  multitude  whose  red-hot  fury  of  hilarity  the 
steady  drizzle  of  rain  could  not  depress,  wearied  by 
the  foul  songs  of  the  women,  the  foul  jests  of  the 
men,  weary  of  the  incessant  salvoes  of  musketry,  the 
incessant  halts  by  the  way  when  the  fishwives  came 
and  danced  wild  dances  round  their  carriage,  they 
still  preserved  a  courageous  composure.  Weber, 
who,  in  his  loyal  determination  to  share  the  perils  of 
his  sovereigns,  had  assumed  the  uniform  of  a  staff- 
officer,  and  who  rode  for  three-quarters  of  the  journey 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  royal  carriage,  bears  some- 
what foolish  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners. 
Every  now  and  then  he  looked  into  the  carriage, 
'and  their  Majesties  had  the  goodness  to  express 
to  me,  by  their  gestures  and  their  eyes  cast  up  to 
heaven,  their  perfect  astonishment  at  the  state  to 
which  it  had  been  possible  to  delude  the  people.' 
Madame  de  Tourzel's  description  is  more  intelligent 
and  more  probable.  She  says  that  the  King  and 
Queen  spoke  with  their  customary  kindness  to  those 
who  surrounded  their  carriage,  and  represented  to 
them  how  mistaken  they  were  with  regard  to  their 
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real  sentiments.  The  Queen,  according  to  this 
evidence,  assured  those  to  whom  she  could  speak 
that  the  King  had  ever  been  desirous  only  of  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  that  his  family  loved  the 
whole  French  nation,  and  that  the  evil  which  had 
been  spoken  of  the  King  and  his  family  was  only 
spoken  to  injure  the  people  it  professed  to  serve. 
If  Madame  de  Tourzel  is  to  be  relied  upon,  these 
words  seem  to  have  touched  and  pleased  some  at 
least  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  the 
soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath  was  not  likely 
to  affect  the  mass  of  those  who  carried  their  cap- 
tives into  Paris. 

It  is  impossible,  in  considering  the  events  of  the 
evening  of  the  5th  and  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
October,  to  ignore  a  sinister  story  concerning  the 
Queen.     This  sinister  story  first  obtained  currency 
in  O'Meara's  '  Napoleon  in   Exile.'     In   this  book 
O'Meara   declared    that    Napoleon    told    him    that 
Madame  Campan  had  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of 
Marie   Antoinette.       According    to    Napoleon — ac- 
cording, of  course,  to  O'Meara — Madame  Campan 
told  him  that  on   October  5  a  person  well  known 
for  his  attachment  to  the  Queen,  and  who  was  no 
other  than  the  Count  de  Fersen,  came  to  see  the 
Queen  and  remained  at  the  Palace  all  night.    When 
the  mob  attacked  the  Palace,  Marie  Antoinette  fled 
undressed  from  her  chamber  to  that  of  the  King, 
while  the  lover  descended  from  the  window.     When 
Madame  Campan  entered  the  room  she  found  the 
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Queen  departed,  but  discovered  a  pair  of  breeches 
which  the  favourite  had  left  behind  in  his  flight,  and 
which  were  immediately  recognised.     Las  Casas,  in 
his  record,  puts  a  different  interpretation  upon  Bona- 
parte's words,  suggesting  that   Fersen  merely  was 
present  in  Versailles  on  the  occasion  of  the  attack. 
But  whatever   Bonaparte  said,   whatever  O'Meara 
heard,  and  whatever  Las  Casas  thought  was  meant, 
it  is  certain    that  the  ugly  story  was  newly,  more 
flagrantly,  and  it  would  seem  no  less  falsely,  made 
public  in  Holland's  memoirs  on  the  indirect  authority 
of  Madame  Campan.    Lord  Holland  said  that  he  had 
it  from  Talleyrand,  who,  in  his  turn,  professed  to 
have  it  from  Madame  Campan,  that  on  the  night  of 
October  5  the  young  Count  de  Fersen  was  in  the 
Queen's  bedchamber,  and  that  he  had  to  fly  from 
it  when  the  attack  was  made.     The  story  has  been 
given  currency  to  by  many  historians,  even  of  the 
gravest,  since.     It   reflects  too  seriously  upon    the 
character  of  the    Queen   to  be  either  accepted  or 
rejected  lightly.     The  editors  of  Madame  Campan's 
memoirs  allude  to  the  story  darkly  in  a  note,  and  seem 
in  an  involved  and  indirect  fashion  to  deny  it  upon 
Madame  Campan's  authority.     Madame   Campan's 
memoirs  give  no  hint  of  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event,  but  that  is  not  in  itself  conclusive.    The  newly 
published  memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  so  disappointing,  so 
valueless  in  all  that  concerns  the  Revolution,  make 
no  mention  of  the  events  of  October  5  and  6,  and  in 
consequence  no  mention  of  Fersen.     The  elaborate 
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work  by  Fersen's  great-nephew,  Baron  R.  M.  de 
Klinckowstrom,  makes  no  reference  to  the  existence 
of  any  such  rumour,  nor  does  the  more  recent  work, 
*  Un  Ami  de  la  Reine,'  which  is  naturally  largely 
based  upon  the  baron's  two  volumes.  It  is  well 
known  that  Fersen  kept  a  careful  diary  of  all  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  pre-revolutionary 
period  from  1 780,  written  from  day  to  day.  When  he 
left  Paris  in  1791  he  left  these  memoirs  from  1780  to 
the  June  of  1791  in  the  hands  of  Baron  de  Frantz  ; 
and  Baron  de  Frantz,  fearing  that  they  might  be 
found  in  his  keeping,  burnt  them.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
likely  that  Fersen  would  have  written  anything 
calculated  to  injure  the  Queen's  honour,  but,  at  least, 
his  record  of  his  doings  on  the  day  would  have 
possibly  afforded  proof  of  the  untruth  of  the  allega- 
tion. All  that  we  know  of  his  acts,  from  his  own 
words,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated 
from  Paris  on  October  9,  1789,  in  which,  with  a 
most  unfortunate  reticence,  he  says  that  the  public 
journals  will  instruct  his  father  as  to  the  events  of 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
add  the  evidence  that  would  be  so  precious,  the 
evidence  of  so  able  an  eye-witness.  *  I  was  a  witness 
of  everything,'  he  writes,  '  and  I  returned  to  Paris 
in  one  of  the  royal  carriages.'  He  praises  the 
Queen  here  for  her  '  desire  to  do  well  and  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart,'  in  much  the  same  spirit  with 
which,  in  the  letter  to  Baron  de  Taube  after  the 
death   of  the   Queen,   he   regrets   the   loss   of  hi? 
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memoirs,  because  they  would  have  served  to  do 
justice  to  her  *  great  soul,'  and  to  the  good  which 
she  did  and  which  she  desired  to  do.  In  both  cases 
the  words  are  those  rather  of  a  warm  friend  and 
admirer  than  of  a  lover.  The  story  was  very  care- 
fully investigated  by  Croker,  who  disbelieved  it,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  wellnigh  disproved  it,  although, 
of  course,  he  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
Fersen's  memoirs,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that 
'  we  have  no  evidence  either  way,'  as  to  whether 
*  M.  de  Fersen  happened  to  be  on  October  5  at 
Versailles.' 

The  most  cogent  arguments  against  the  scandal 
are  based  in  the  first  place  upon  the  fact  that 
Madame  Campan  was  not  in  attendance  upon  the 
Queen  that  night,  and  could,  therefore,  have  given 
no  personal  evidence  of  the  slightest  importance  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  Fersen.  They  are 
based,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  scene  and 
the  condition  of  the  events.  The  windows  of  the 
Queen's  apartments,  according  to  Croker,  were 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  the  environs  of 
the  Palace  were  swarming  with  a  crowd  especially 
hostile  to  the  Queen,  '  and  it  was  this  very  night 
of  horrors  that  Bonaparte  affected  to  believe  the 
Queen  had  dedicated  to  an  adulterous  intrigue,  and 
it  was  from  these  windows  and  into  this  crowd  that 
he  supposed  the  naked  lover  to  have  escaped.'  The 
adverse  arguments  are  based,  in  the  third  place, 
upon   the  report  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
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Chatelet,  in  1790,  which  accounts,  by  the  evidence 
of  many  and  reliable  witnesses,  for  practically  every 
moment  of  the  Queen's  time  during  the  terrible 
evening,  night,  and  early  morning  of  October  5 
and  6. 

The  six  hours  of  humiliation  did  not  end  with 
the  arrival  at  Paris.     All  Paris  was  alive  and  alert 
to  conquer  for  the  second    time  its  king.     At  the 
Chaillot  gate   Bailly  once  again  awaited  his  sove- 
reign, once  again  addressed  him  in  terms  of  curious 
infelicity.     Bailly's  speech  was  briefer  than  before,  it 
did  not  refer  again  to  the  pride  of  Paris  in  conquer- 
ing her  king,  but  his  description  of  the  day  which 
welcomed  him  within  the  walls  of  the  capital  as  a 
glorious  day  can  hardly  be  regarded,  under  the  con- 
ditions, as  other  than    an    unfortunate   description. 
However  essential  the  presence  of  the  King  at  Paris 
might  be,  however  admirable  the  principles  which 
had  prevailed,  the  term  glorious  was  not  the  fairest 
phrase  to  apply  to  a  day  that  had  dawned  in  mas- 
sacre and  outrage,  that  had  over-ruled  all  law  save 
mob  law,  that  had  attempted  the  life  of  a  queen  and 
menaced  a  king,  that  had  made  them  prisoners  in 
what  they  looked  upon  as  their  own  realm  with  a 
parody  of  pomp  and  protection,  and  a  savage  reality 
of  insult,  of  degradation,  and  of  danger.     Whatever 
the  deserts  of  the  royal  pair,  they  can  scarcely  have 
been  expected  to  salute  such  a  day  as  glorious,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Bailly's  blundering  civism  seemed 
a  greater  insult  than  any  of  the  foul  words  shouted 
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by  the  lowest  fishwoman,  by  the  vilest  rogue  on  the 
march. 

The  King  and  Queen,  weary  and  wretched,  were 
only  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  Tuileries  at  once. 
But  that  much  ease  was  not  vouchsafed  them 
immediately.  Bailly  urged  the  King  to  alight  at 
the  Town  Hall,  where  the  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Commune  were  assembled  to  meet  him. 
The  King  made  an  attempt  at  first  to  refuse,  plead- 
ing, truthfully  enough,  that  he  and  his  family  stood 
in  too  great  need  of  rest  to  prolong  the  fatigues  of 
such  a  day.  But  Bailly  persisted  in  pressing  the 
claims  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  his  persistence  was 
supported  by  the  urgency  of  Lafayette,  both  of  whom, 
it  may  well  be,  were  very  conscious  that  the  Commune 
would  hold  them  responsible  for  any  indifference  to 
its  wishes.  Bailly  and  Lafayette  carried  their  point. 
The  King  gave  the  consent  that  he  could  not,  if  he 
dared,  refuse,  and  the  carriage  moved  slowly  along 
towards  the  Town  Hall,  while  Lafayette  was  inces- 
sant in  assurances  that  the  King  would  have  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  reception  he  would 
get  in  the  streets  of  his  capital  city.  It  need  not  be 
doubted  that  Lafayette  believed  what  he  said ;  but  if 
so,  he  must  also  have  believed  that  Louis  was  the 
most  easily  pleased  monarch  in  the  world.  Even 
the  simulated  enthusiasm  of  June  17  for  the 
monarch  was  hardly  to  be  discerned  in  the  carriage 
of  the  crowd  that  choked  the  Rue  Saint- Honore. 
The  enthusiasm  was  not  for  the  King,  but  for  the 
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capture  of  the  King.  Even  the  cries  of  Long  Hve 
the  King!  that  were  raised  sounded  more  like  a 
menace  than  a  salutation. 

At  the  Place  de  Greve  the  concourse  of  people 
Wcis  such  that  the  royal  carriage  must  perforce  come 
to  a  halt.  In  order  to  get  to  the  Town  Hall,  the 
King  and  his  family  left  the  carriage,  and  a  way  was 
made  for  them  with  no  little  difficulty  through  the 
multitude  to  the  stej)s  of  the  Town  Hall.  At  this 
jK)int,  the  few  friends  who  had  accompanied  the 
King  thus  far  upon  his  pilgrimage  of  pain,  Weber 
and  others,  were  swept  away  from  his  side,  and  sought 
in  vain  to  make  their  way  through  the  press  to  the 
Town  Hall.  Through  the  triple  square  of  National 
Guards  that  occupied  the  Place,  only  the  royal 
family,  escorted  by  the  municipal  officers  and  the 
staff,  were  allowed  to  pass.  Once  inside  the  City 
Hall,  the  royal  captives  had  a  further  long  and 
wearisome  ceremony  to  undergo.  A  solemn  dais 
was  [prepared  for  the  King  and  Queen  ;  by  their 
sides  were  seated  Monsieur,  Madame,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth.  Special  seats  were  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  Though  it 
was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  the  prepared  ceremony  was 
enacted  with  all  formality.  Bailly  expounded  to  the 
assembled  members  of  the  Commune  the  speech 
which  the  King  had  addressed  to  him  on  his  arrival, 
a  speech,  said  Bailly,  in  which  the  King  declared 
I  hat  he  always  found  himself  with  pleasure  in  the 
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midst  of  the  people  of  his  good  city  of  Paris.  Marie 
Antoinette,  watchful  and  appreciative,  leaned  for- 
ward immediately,  and  reminded  Bailly  that  the 
King  had  used  the  words  '  with  confidence '  as  well 
as  '  with  pleasure.'  '  You  hear,  gendemen,'  said 
Bailly.  *  You  are  more  fortunate  than  if  I  had  re- 
membered the  words.' 

After  Bailly  came  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  with 
the  welcome  news  for  the  Parisians  that  the  Assem- 
bly intended  henceforward  to  sit  in  Paris.  Next, 
Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  harangued  the  people  and 
the  prince,  explaining,  as  it  were,  to  each  how  happy 
each  was  in  the  affection  of  the  other.  By  this  time 
the  King's  fortitude  seemed  to  be  breaking  down, 
and  he  was  only  able  to  murmur,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  he  could  say  no  more  than  he  had 
already  said.  By  this  time  the  throng  outside  felt 
once  more  the  wish  to  look  upon  the  royal  visitor.s, 
and  to  appease  their  clamour  the  King  and  Queen 
appeared  at  the  opened  windows  of  the  Town  Hall, 
at  which  lighted  torches  were  placed  to  make  them 
visible  in  the  deepening  darkness.  The  crowd 
shouted  and  cheered.  The  King  and  Queen  saluted 
many  times.  At  last  a  measure  of  calm  came  over 
the  populace,  and  the  King  and  Queen  were  suffered 
to  retire  from  the  windows  and  to  leave  the  Town 
Hall  for  their  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Escorted  by 
a  number  of  the  National  Guards,  they  made  their 
way  through  the  still  exuberant  crowd  to  their  car- 
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riage,  and  drove  through  the  choking  streets  to  the 
Louvre.  There  they  aHghted,  there  at  last  they 
were  suffered  to  enjoy  such  peace  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  find  in  such  a  place  and  under  such 
conditions. 
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Artemus  Ward's  Works.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.    Crown  8vo, 

cluth  c.\tra.  3j.  6.1.  — .VUu  a  I'OITI.AR  l^DlTKi.N   post  .  vo.  picture  ho.irils.  2,1. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,   iii  St.  Martins  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Ashton  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  60..  each. 

History  of  the  Chap-Books  of  the  18th  Century.    With  334  Illustrations. 
Humour,  Vflt,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    With  82  Illustrations. 
English  Caricature  and  Satire  on  Napoleon  the  First.    With  115  Illustrations. 

Modern  Street  Ballads.    With  57  Illustrations. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    With  85  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3?.  6rf. 

Bacteria,  Yeast  Fungi,  and  Allied  Species,  A  Synopsis  of.    By 

W.  B.  GROVE.  B.A.    With  87  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6aL ^_^ 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.  Wareing,  M.A.),  Works  by. 

English  Surnames  :  Their  Sources  and  Significations.    Fifth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ■js.  6d. 
Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6rf. 


Baring  Gould  (Sabine,  Author  of  'John  Herring,'  &c.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  3J.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
Red  Spider. \     Eve. 

Barr  (Robert:  Luke  5harp),  Stories  by.     Cr.  8vo,  ci.,  y.  6d.  each. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Dhmain  Hammond. 

From  Whose  Bourne,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 

A  Woman  Intervenes.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst. 

Revenge  !     Witli  12  Illustrations  by  LANCELOT  SPEHU  and  others. 

Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Fettered  for  Life. 

The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoullch. 

Between  Life  and  Death. 

Folly  Morrison.     |     Honest  Davie. 

Little  Lady  Linton. 


A  Prodigal's  Progress. 

John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate. 

A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 

Lieut.  Barnabas.    {      Found  Guilty. 

For  Love  and  Honour. 


The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  3^.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  zj.;  cl.  limp,  zj.  6a?. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each. 
The  Harding  Scandal.  I   A  Missing  Witness.    With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Marcetson. 

Barrett  (Joan). — Monte  Carlo  Stories.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Beaconsfield,  Lord.     bTT.  P.  O'^Connor,  M.P.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  55. 
Beauchamp  (Shelsley).— Orantley  Grange.     Post  8vo,  boards.  25. 
Besant  (Sir  Walter)  and  James  Rice,  Novels  by. 

,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrate<l  boards,  2.r,  each  ;  cloth  liniD,  9S.  6d.  each. 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
'With  Harp  and  Crowrn. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Cella's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  &c. 


There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely  set  in  new  type  on  a 
large  crown  Svo  page,  and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  6^-.  each  ;  and  a  POPULAR  Hdition  of  The  Oolden 
Butterfly,  mediuin  Svo.  f^d.  ■  cloth,  is. 

Besant  (Sir  Walter),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^.  6d.  each  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each  :  cloth  limp,  ss.  6d.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  BARNARD. 
The  Captains'  Room,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS. 
Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  .Stories.  |         Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  VTell  Then.    With  12  lUustr.itions  by  A.  Forestier. 
Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.         1         The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom.    With  Illustrations  bv  A.  Fores  iter  and  F.  Waddv. 
To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  "A.  FORESTIER. 
The  Holy  Rose.  iVc.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse  :  A  Romance  of  To-day.    With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD. 
St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower.    With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  GREEN. 
Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis.  .^ic.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne. 
The  Ivory  Gate.  1         The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  Wuh  12  lllustratmnsby  W.  H.  Hyde. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3\-.,6(V.  each. 
In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  bv  A.  Forestier. 
The  Revolt  of  Man.  I         The  Master  Craftsman. 

The  City  of  Refuge.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WILSON. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.    Cheap  Popular  Edition.    Medium  Svo,  6rf;  cloth,  ix. 
A  Fountain  Sealed.    With  Frontispiece  by  H.  G.  Burgess.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6f. 
The  Charm,  and  otiier  Drawing-room  Plays.   By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter  H.  POLLOCK. 

With  50  lllustr.ations by  Chris  Hammond  and  JULE  GoonMA.N,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6j. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  144  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5J. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  jefferles.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6^. 
London.    With  125  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7.1.  6rf. 
Westminster.    With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  R.P.E.,  and  130  lUustrations  by 

William  Paiten  and  others.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  ■;s.  6rf. 
Sir  Richard  Whittlngton.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  art  linen,  3^.  6d. 
Caspard  de  Coligny.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  art  linen,  3^.  6(i^ 


CMATTO  &  WINDUS,    in  St.  Martins  Lane.   London,   W.C.  3 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  Britisli  Artists  :  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 

fr-^iii  the  Pii;ture  (J.iIkTlc^.  f!i^T'\  t-il  "ll  .S!fci.     Iinpetiil  jti.  cloth  exir.i,  ),'ilt  eiljfes.  2iJ. 

Bechstein    (Ludwig). — As    Pretty    as    Seven,   and   other  German 

Stories.     With  AiUlitifn-il  T.ilt",  by  the  Broth>:r>  i,k!MM.  a:il  ijS  lllu>tr,itions  hy  RICHTER.    Square 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  bs.  6.i.;  >:ill  tildes,  -i.  6.1'. 

Bellew  (Frank).— The  Art  of  Amusing:    A  Collection  of  Graceful 

Art^.  (lames.  Tricks.  Puzzles  ail  1  Char.idcs.     W  i:li  ;.    Ill.i^tr.itiiiis.     Crown  Sv.:..  cloth  extra,  4y.  6./. 

Bennett  (W.  C,  LL.D.).— Songs  for  Sailors.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  25. 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.     By  Austin  Dobson.     With  95 

lllustr;.ti..u~.     1.iuar.-^»v^  tl..t;i  c\;r,i.  '.f.  

Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilims.     Crown  8v.,.  dotU  exu.i.  •  ..  ;  p.  ^:  k>,..  .Uusii.ite.l  Im.,i,1-,  .'. 

Bill  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States.     With  146  Illustrations 

l.y  I-'.  i>I-I'I:k.     Cr-.wri  ■<>.'.  lL.i'i -m...  .-.  'vt ^ ^ 

Blr6    (Edmond).  —  Diary    of    a    Citizen    of   Paris   during   'The 

lerr.K.     Ti  .nvi.,ti-.l  all  1  !■  ,lit.-.l  l.j  J.  HIN  1 T.  Vil.i  :  1  K-.    With   -  l-ho!...;r,ivure  P.Ttr.iits.     Two  Vols., 

■  U-lny  ->.... I.  !h.  ...  

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 

Academy  Note*.  ISBT.  Crotvanor  Notei.  \'  I    III  .  1888-90.    With 

Academy  Notes.  1875-79.  c.u.plete  in  .m    I::usii  im  ■:.-.     1  >.ii.;,  v.  .  ,_;  ,th.  ),.  o/. 

MM>-\-..i,.  «^i,',     l"^-:r'"j'^-  cuth,',r  yhe    New   Gallery,' 1888-1893.     with   ;s" 

Academy  Notes.  1880-84.  CompUte  in  |l^l^t^  .ti..u-.     !K-m>  -'  ..  ^!   -.h.  <... 

Academy  Notes.  1890-94i  '<  ''In'i.leV.-  in  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 

I  1.,.;  V  .1..  mtli  -  .    r.lu,IrHi..u..     I   |..!l,.  ;v.  '.f  \N  Uli  1 14  l.,.:-tr  i!:    n-       1 

Grosvenor  Notes,  V")   I.  1877-83.  With         Old    Masters   at    the   National    Gallery. 

I.S1  Iliu.tr.t:!.  ■!■..      I>-inv  -v  ..  .  ;  .Ih    '.u.  \\::h  .  .•■    lIl.iMr  ,:■■  lis       if.'i. 

Grosvenor  Notes.  V'"l.  II.,  1883-87.  WitU         Illustrated    Cataloi(ue    to   the    National 

ii.  Ill.;s:ri;i.  ■!,,    I>.-;ii>  - .  ..  w.th. '>,.  Gallery,    w  .;h  .;.■  UIums.     Ix-iii)  kv...  ^I..tli,  3.. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon.  1897.    With  -;  ■.  Sketches.    7t. 

Blind  (Mathildei,  Poems  by. 

The  Ascent  of  Man.    <  i-wnni...  ch.th.  et. 

Dramas  In  Miniature.     With  .1  lr..n!i<.|ii,-..- l>v  I".  M,\r)0.\  11R"\VN.     Cr.wn  Svo.  clolh,  ct. 

Songs  and  Sonnets.     I  '  >i'.  xvo  .velluin  iinl  icl  I.  ;•. 

Birds  o^  Passage  :  n  ■:..•-  ^i  th.-  wrieM  in.l  ■  >,  u.jeni,     St-...  i,.|  I  Jiti..n.     tr..up  ^i...  lium.  '  ,.  n.-t. 

Bourget  (Paul).— A   Living  Lie.     Translated  by  John  ue  Villiers. 

With  s.eci.il  Pi-!  Ke  l'..r  ih-  Iji^lish  l-.hli..n.     Cr..wii  8vo.  d.,th.  j..  '■'' 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants     M.^i^.l^^  m  Ii:ii-tri'i..n  of  the  Projjre^s  ..t  lir.!i-,h  Coininerce.     Willi  minierous 

lliii.trili.i.s.      .   ,,,»>,!  ;-\.,.  ,|,,,l,  -vt,,,.  ■,.  '../. 
English  Newspapers  :  >  h..i.t.t^  m  tin-  llis>,.r\  >.(  Jonrnali-ui 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition. 

Bowers  (George).  — Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal.      Coloured 

^Pl.ltes^ol.l..-..;  I  .|l..,  Ii,,;f-l..,nl..l,  ■.•1..  ^ 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  25.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land.    ,        Camp  Notes.  Savage  Life. 

Brand    (John).— Observations   on    Popular   Antiquities;    chietiv 

illustr.itiiij;  til.-  '  irum  ..four  \'uii;,ir  I'uMouis.  C.-reinonies.  .111. 1  Mii>iTstiti..nv     \V  ilh  tliu  .V.l.litii.ns  of  Sir 
Hl•.^^K^^  l'l.l.l>.  ..Ill  nuiuer.. us  llhi-.tr, iiions.     Crown  8\  o.  cl.gh  e.xtr.i.  :».  0.1. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and  Stories.     Eighteenth 

Th..U'..iii  I.     i:i..«n  tv,.,  .  l..tli  extr.i,  -.,  •./. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the  Dates:  Being  the  .\pi.eii.liccs  to  ■  The  Readers  Han.l- 

lio.:k.-.ei.it,,l.-;v  l.nnl,-,l.     Lrowii  Kvo.  lioili  hin|i,  jy. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitaiive.  UiviUvtic.  an.!  l)..t:nia[K^  1  r.ivn  -v..  .  |..t|i.  :)?.  61^ 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 

■ore  Worlds  than  One  :  Cree.l  of  the  Pliilosoplier  ami  Hoi.t-  .,f  the  Christian.     Witli  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  tiAl.il.Ho,  TVCIM  Brahk.  ami  Kki'I.kk.     \\  itii  Portraits. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With  numerons  lllu^tritions. 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy    as   a   Fine    Art.      Translated   by 

K.  I-:.  .\NM:k~...N,  M.A,     Post  f:\o.  li.ilM>..un.l.  2t. 

Brydges    (Harold).— Uncle  Sam   at  Home.     With  91  Illustrations. 

Post  Svo,  illustr.ite.l  boarils,  2i.  :  clotll  hiiip,  ;j.  6,1'. 


4  CMATTO  &  WINDUS,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.     With  Frontispiece. 

God  and  the  Man.  Witli  ii  Illustrations  by 

Fred.  Barnard. 
The   Martyrdom    of    Madeline.     With 

Frontispiece  by  A.  \V.  COOPER. 


LiOve  Me  for  Ever,    with  Frontispiece. 
Annan  'Water.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Newr  Abelard.  I  Rachel  Dene. 
Matt :  A  Story  of  ;i  Caravan.     AV'ith  Frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.    With  l-"rontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Llnne.  |  Woman  and  the  Man. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6ii.  each. 
Red  and  White  Heather.  I        Lady  Kilpatrick. 

The  Wandering  Jewr :  a  Christmas  Carol.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

The  Charlatan.    By  Robert  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray.     Crown  8vo,   cloth,  with  a 

Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  RoHINSON,  3s.  6i{.  :  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2S.  __ 

Burton  (Richard  F.).— The  Book  of  the  Sword.     With  over  400 

Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  32.?. 

Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.    Demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  ■js.  M. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  An  Abridgment  of  Burton's  Anatomy.    Post  8vo,  half-bd.,  ar.  6rf. 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6^.  each. ; 

post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2^-.  6d.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.   |        A  Son  of  Hagar.  I        The  Deemster. 

Also  a  Library  Editio.n  of  The  Deemster,  set  in  new  type,  crown  8vo,  cloth  decorated,  6s. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  'Black 

Prince '  Privateer.     Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2.r. 

Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.  as.  ea. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  I  Deceivers  Ever. 

Captain    Coignet,    Soldier    of    the    Empire :    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  l.OREDAN  Larchky.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.     With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  31-.  M.  

Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.     By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland.    With 

Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.     Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  dd, 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.     Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6d. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas   Carlyle   and  R.  YI,  Emerson,  1S34-1S72.     Edited  by 

C.  E.  Nor  TON.      ^\■ith  Portraits.     Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  241. 


Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.     With  17  Illustra- 
tions.   Fcap.  8\o,  cloth,  2S. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by.    Long  fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  2S.  6ii.  each. 

The  King  in  Yelloiar.  |        In  the  Quarter. 

Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  II.,   Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with    Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.— Vol. 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  U<lyssey.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3c.  6rf.  each. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  bi^. 

Chatto  (W.  A.)  and  J.  Jackson.— A  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving, 

Historical  and  Practical.     With  Chapter  by  H.  G.  BoHN.  and  450  fine  Illusts.    Large  4L0.  hail-leather,  281. 

Chaucer  for  Children  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.     Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.    By  Mrs.  II.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  6<i. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings.    By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.    Edited  by  R.  B.  WOR.MALD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Deploytnent  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.     By  F.  K.  Vou.NG  and  E.  C.  HoWELL.     Long  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2J.  6<i. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.  Containing  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PiLLSBURY,  LaSKER,  Tarrasch,  STEINITZ, 
SCHIFFERS,  TEICHMANN,  BARDELKKEN,  BLACKBURNE,  GUNSBERG,  TINSLEY,  MASON,and 
ALBIN  ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  ana  22  Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.CHESHIRE, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7J.  6ti. ^.^_ 

Clare  (Austin).— For  the  Love  of  a  Lass.    Post  Bvo,  2s.;  cl.,2s.  6d. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,   in  St.  Martins  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

Paul  r«rroll. L^  J?''!*  Paul  Fcrroll  Killed  hl»  Wife. 

Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and^  Dreams.    Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Coates  (Anne).— Rie's  Diary.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  dd. 
Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.    I'o'^t  8vo.  lllustnteil  Ic  anls.  sj. 

The   Red  Sultan.    Crown  ?vo.  cl'.th  e\tr,i.  v.  6rf.  :  post  Svo,  illustntcil  ho.mis.  ;y. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.    Cr..»n  Rv...  cl.nhcMri.  v  ft''- 

Coleman  (John). — Curly:    An  Actor's  Story.     With  21  Illustrations 

l.y  J.  C.  I)'  'I.I.MAN.     Crown  8vo.  |,icturc  cover,  u. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    Cloth,  is.6d. 
Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  Sinister.     Post  Svo,  boards,  25. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illustration*  of  Tennyson.    i'r..wii  Rvo.  cloiiiL-vtri.  t_.!. 

Jonathan  Swift:  A  lii..-r  n.lii^  ,il  ,in.|  <:r:t!c..l  .-itn.ly.     (.  r..»M  Km.  cloth  extr.l.  ar. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

(."«•.  ■■.  .,  cl..tli  cilrri.  iS.  U.  c-.icli;  |,os:  cv...  ill„Mr.,l.-.l  l.o.ir  k.  ;,.-.  cicli. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  I  Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Transmigration.  You  Play  me  False.        I        The  Village  Comedy. 

I'.-l  ^^...  iIliislMt.-.l  l~.,ir.ls.  .-s.  i-.idi. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.         A  Fight  with  Fortune.    I     Sweet  and  Twenty.     I    Frances 

Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

t  roiMi  Kvo.  clotli  c.xir.i.  ni.my  lilu^tr^ite.l.  v-  '>■'■  •"■'cli :  post  8vo,  picture  lio.-ircls,  ij.  e.icli ; 

■  loth  1.11. p.  i'J.  t/.  f.icll. 

'Antonlna.  My  Miscellanies.  Jezebel's  Daughter. 

'Basil.  Armadale.  The  Blacif  Robe. 

'Hide  and  Seek.  Poor  Miss  Finch.  Heart  and  Science. 

'The  Woman  in  White.  Miss  or  Mrs. 7  'I  Say  No.' 

'The  Moonstone.  The  New  Magdalen.  A  Rogue's  Life. 

'Man  and  Wife.  The  Frozen  Deep.  The  Evil  Genius. 

After  Dark.  The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Little  Novels. 

The  Dead  Secret.  The  Two  Destinies.  The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts.  The  Haunted  Hotel.  Blind  Love. 

No  Name.  The  Fallen  Leaves. 

•.'   .;/.!'  ii-..-'  '  .I'Y  .-..M  w     I   II;K  \kV    I   I'l  1  I'  '-.    ;.'  ,     •  /  .  ,  •,  •  .y/>   t-f  .r;.!,:.!  /■••mi.t  iil  luju  styU. 
1'.  ill    1   \K    1   l';:l''N-.      M.-.hiiili'-A...  O.!-.  c.^l.;  clutli,  li.  iMcli. 

The  Woman  in  White.     I         The  Moonstone.  |        Antonlna. 

The  Woman  in  White    ind  The  Moonstone  in  mv  V.iiume.  m- iiimi  »vo.  cloili,  2t. 

Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:  'Broad  Grins,' '  My  Night- 

-■•vn    L-...I   Mippvrv,    ^,.      Wi-h  l.ilr  ..11  1  !  r...il:.|  i.ir.      (  r..»  li  H, ,,.  clotl,  r\;r.l.  :j.  6./. 

Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  Post  Svo,  boards,  -zs. 
Colt-breaking,  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  ^s.td. 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  Catherine  Ryan.  Cr.  Svo.  u.  :  cl.,  is.  6d. 
Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by. 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.     With'.;  llhisir.nioiis.    Two  VoU..  .kmv  w.,.  clotli.  -jHs. 
George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civility,    'cap.  «vo.  J.ip,iiic-,L-  %.iiiiin.  .j.  r,rf. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by. 

I'oM  ivo.  illustr.itcil  ho.mls.  jr.  c.ich. 
Leo.  Paul  Foster's  Daughter.  _      _ 

Cooper  (Edward  H.). — Geoffory  Hamilton.     Cr.  .^vo,  cloth.  3s  6^. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

It-. Ik.  Tr.i.litioiis.  .,11,1  Sllp^•r■^tiIloll^  ..f   i  il,l  Coriiw.ill.     Colk-ctc-.i  l.v  KmDi.ki    UlNl,  I-.K.S.      Willi 
tw..  .•>lc-<-l  ri  itf^  l.y  C.hoKi.K  Ckrik~H.\NK.     Crown  8vo.  clolli.  j.v  o.i. 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.     With  44  Illustrations  by 

1  .  11.   r'i\\N^l  M'.     Po.t  Svo.  cloth,  .-v.  o-r'. 

Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.    Post  8vo,  ilhistr.itc  I  lioanls,  2j. 

His  Vanished  ^tar.CroMiijAj^  J. •thcvtra.  y. '^.''. 

Cram    (Ralph  Adams).— Black   Spirits  and  White.      Fcap.  8vo, 

cluth,  15.   U. 
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Crellin  (H.  N.).  Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.    With  28  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 
Tales  of  the  Caliph.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2'. 
The  Nazarenes:  A  Drama.    Crown  Svo,  \s. 

CriiTi  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BF..\RD.  3,!-.  ei/.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.  —  Tales  of  Our  Coast.      By  S.  R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold  Frederic,  'Q.,'  and  W   Clark  Russell.'   With    2 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6rf. 

Croker    (Mrs.   B.   M.),    Novels   by.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf. 

each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  Q.r.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  2S.  6if.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville.  I       Diana  Harrington.  I       A  Family  Likeness. 

A  Bird  of  Passage.  1       Proper  Pride.  I       '  To  Let." 

Village  Tales  and  Jangle  Tragedies.      |        Two  Masters.      I        Mr.  Jervls. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  y.f>d.  each. 
Married  or  Single?  I         In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda.  !        Interference.     I     A  Third  Person. 

Beyond  the  Pale.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 


Cruikshank's  Comic   Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  Series  :   The 

First,  from  1835  to  1S43 ;  the  Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
THACKERAY,  HOOD,  MAYHEW,  ALBERT  SMITH,  A'BECKETT,  ROBERT  BROUGH,  &C.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engraving-s  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  HiNE,  LandeLLS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  trilt.  7,v.  6rf.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.     Crown -Svo.  cloth  extm.  Gs. 

Cumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.     Demy  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  85.  6d.  ea. 

In  the  Hebrides.     With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  23  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.    With  42  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  28  Illustrations. 

Yla  Corn-wall  to  Egypt.     With  a  Photoerravure  Frontispiece.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  -js.  Sd. 

Cussans  (Jofin  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Coloured  Plates.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Cyples  (W.j.— Hearts  of  Gold.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  bds. ,  2s. 
Daudet  (Alpfionse).— The  Evangelist;  or.  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  61/.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrateil  boards.  2-r. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  in  Life.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  i,r.  6d. 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wo<3D.     Cnwn  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3^-.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  15.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints  :  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Foods  for  the  Fat :  A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  2S.  6ii. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev,  A.  B.  GrOSART,  D.D.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  61!".  each. 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).— The  Fountain  of  Youth.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HfME  NlSBE  T,  y.  6ii.  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

De  Guerin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  by  G,  S.  Trebutien. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-BeL'VE.     Translated  from  the  20th  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  FROTH- 
INCHAM.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  2S.  6d. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier).— A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Sir  HENRY  ATTVVELL.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2J-.  6(1. 

De  Mille  (James).— A  Castle  in  Spain.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a  Frontispiece,  y.  bd.  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Derbylfhe)  :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  THE  OAKS,     By  Louis  Henry  CURZON.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 
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Derwent  (Leitht,   Novels  by.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  35.  6ii.  ea.  ;  post  8vo,  2s.  ea. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  Circe's  Lovers. 

Dewar  (T.  R.). — A  Ramble  Round  the  Globe.     With  220  Illustra- 

v.:.ns.     Cr'.«n  Rm.,  clctli  i-xtr.l.  -s.  t  :'. 

Dickens  (Charles). — Sketches  by  Boz.     Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

ALFKHi  KlMMHK.     With  -7  Ill;;';Ir:lti.-m^  by  C.  A.  \'.\NnKK- 
.     S.iu.lrc  bv...  clotli  ivtr.i.  7^.  c.i. 

Dictionaries. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References.  Plots,  and  Stories.    1!v  tlic  Kev. 

1.  I    .  IIKIUI  K.  I.I.J  I.      Wit  1    .:i  Is.  .1  I-)!   Hi)  I.l'  ".R  \l-in'.     Lro«!i  v\'..  J.  .Ill  i-\tr,i.  ;i.  r.,Y. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the  Dates.    <.  rr.wn  yy,,.  cl.th  liui)..  ^v. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  It::::  .ti..-.  K...lH^:ic.  an.l  Uoiini.itic.    1>\   ilic  Kcv.  n.  C.  Bkkwer, 

iJ.n.      I   r.unl-v-.     I..lh.   «.(,.•■. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    With  HiMiricil  aiil  H\iil.»ii.a.>rv  N..tes  l)y  S.vmikl 

A,  I'.IM.AM.     I  r.un  -V...  d   ihi-Ntr...  -  . -.t'. 
The  Slang  Dictionary :  1  tvm..kvMc.iI.  Hwturi.il.  an.l  Aiieol'iil.    Cr..wn  Kv...  ci.nl..  o.,.  ij,/. 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  I'icTiMti.-irv  cf  i;uri.>u-.  <jii.iwn,  aii.l  i  lut-.i-tliv-Wnv  .Matters.   Ky 

r.LJl  .:'   I     i:i.\\  \):l.~.     (   I    v.  11  '-■■....  ..I.lli  e\tr:i.  3.1.  &./. 

Diderot. — The    Paradox   of   Acting;.      Translated,    with    Notes,    by 

\\AI  :  i.K  111  kK.-i  •-  I'l  .LI'.'.K.     W.:!i  I'ri-f.uv  I  y  .Mr  Hkm;-*'  1k\  i\..,     i;r..«ii  tv...  |.,irclimi.'nt,  ^s.  (x/. 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.     With  05  IlliiMrati..n-;.    S-inirt-  xv...  clith.  6j. 
Four  Frenchwomen.    ^\••^  !     .r  p.^rmit-.     ii..«ti  8v...  (..Kkrim.  .."It  •.■!..  ^-^. 
Eighteenth   Century  Vignettes.     Is   Mikij   siikiis.      (.  i..u:i  '\...  luickrani.  fit.  each. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 
Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

r.M  -:...  iiiiistnt.-i  ■'  ..-ir.;-,  ^..  v.i,.U  :  .l.'l,  liiii;..  j-.  U.  .•  i.  li. 

The  Man-Hunter,     j        Wanted!  I  A  Detective's  Triumphs. 

Caught  at   Last.  In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

Tracked  and  Taken.  I  From  Information  Received. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan?  I  Link  by  Link,     i     Dark  Deeds. 

Suspicion  Aroused.  I  Riddles  Read. 

<  .-..uu  -v...  .  ...t!!  .-vtn.    ;  .  '  :.  ca,  a  :  p., -I   r, ...  ,l|„.,ir.,t,..,|  i,.,,,,,l>.  .0.  cicli;  ci.jth.  :•.?.  0,/.  ■••icll. 

The  Man  from  Manchester.    ^^  ith  ;<  lllii-trntunis. 

Tracked  to  Doom.     \\.;;.  >.v  t..:;  i,,-.-  Illu~ir.iti.Mi..  I.v  i;. 'Hn.  ..N  lik.  iWNr. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevltch,  of  the  Russian  Secret  Service,    rr.iwn  S^-o, 

..;..tii.    ..  <.i. 

Dowling:  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Cro\An  Svo,  cl.,  i%.6d. 
Doyle  (.\.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Qirdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3.';.  bd. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.      Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits.  3s.  bd.  per  Vol. 

Ben    Jonson's    Works.     \V'ith    Noti-...   Oiti.^^al   aii.l  Hxplanni.irv,  an.!   a    Iii..i,'ra|iliical   .Mem  .ir  by 

\\  !1  I  :  \M  I. II  I  i.k:i.     i:.lit.-.I  bv  C'..I..iK-l  ClNNIM.H  AM.     Thr.-f  \'..l-i. 
Chapman's  Works.    Thn-t-  \'..N.     \-..|.  I.  c..maiiis  th.-  I-lavs  cinpl.t.- ;  \-..I.  II..  7'ocms  an.l   Minor 

r-  ...-!  iti.n-.  11, til  .111  bssav  bv  A.C.SwiMa  K\K  :  V..I.  III..  Tr  inslati.ms-.f  the-  llia.l  ami  D.lyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works,    l-'lm-l.  with  N..te-i.  bv  C..l..iicl  Cinmn..ii.\m.    i  iir-  \"..I. 
Massinger's  Plays.     Ir n  I  hkd's  Ti-vt.     I..litf.l  by  C.jl.aiel  Cu.\.vi\i.n.\M.    oiu- Vol.  

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Works  by. 

1.  rown  Sio,  cl.-.th  cvtra.  71.  ;.i.  i-ach. 
A  Social  Departure.    'W  itli  1  u  Dlu-tr  iti..iis  bv  i.  II.  T' iw.s>h\ii. 
An  American  Girl  In  London,    w  itii  '    lUiistrati.ins  bv  H.  11.  Tnwssi  n!>. 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Memsahlb.    UitU.^;  lllusiratioiii,  by  1-.  H.  Tiiwnsf..\'U. 

Cr..u,i  :-i..,  ,  loth  vxtra.  -,t.  hi.  t-acli. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day,  Vernon's  Aunt,    w  ith  47  Hln-^tritiin";  by  ll,\b  lU  kst. 

Dutt  (Romesh  C). — Eng:land  and    India:    a  Record   of   Progress 

.^ii    11^  1  -A.    !l•J:lcl•..,^  -i'ears.     i>..v.ii  vv...  cl..tli.  2.. 

Dver  (T.  F.  Thiselton).— The  Folk-Lore  of  Plants.    Cr  Xvo,  cl.,65. 


Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

1  V  !<.■..  A,  r..  i,K.i-<  \RI.  1 1. 1 1.     iri.Hii  8v(,.  cloth  boarrls,  ,v.  Ui.  pL-r  \'..liinic. 
Fletcher's   Giles   Complete  Poems,    i  hk- \'ol. 
Davles'   Sir  Johni  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Twr.  \'oI<;. 
Herrick's    Robert>  Complete  Collected  Poems.    Thrcu  N'ols. 
Sidney's    Sir  Philip'  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Three  W.ls. 

Edgcumbe   (Sir  E.   R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

i.n  1  .111  the  KivL-r  Plate.     With  41  Illustrations.     Crown  >:\.,.  cloth  extra,  51. 
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Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 


Archie  Lovell. 


Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Facts,  and   Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.     Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  .v-  ("i- 

Edwards  (M.  Betham=),  Novels  by. 

Kitty.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2^-.  ;  clotli,  2S.  6rf.  |         Felicia.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.,  M. A.). —  Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WaCE,  and  Four  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra^5£. 


Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy:  A  Novel.     Post  8vo.  illust.  boards.  25. 

Englishman's  House,  The  :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing- a  House.     By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  lUusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 


Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Cliarles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany  (The  YOUNG  Preten- 

DKR).     With  a  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj-.  M. 
Stories  from  tlie  State  Papers.    With  Autotype  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5x. 

Eyes,  Our  :   How  to  Preserve  Them.     By  John  Browning.    Cr.  8vo,  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

A.M.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  75-.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d.  each. 

Tlie  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

by  WILLIAM  Crookrs,  F'.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.     Edited  by 

William  Crookes,  F.C.S.    With  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by. 

Military  Manners  and  Customs.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^-. 

IWar :  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  '  Military  Manners  and  Customs.'    Crown  8vo,  is.  :  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Fenn  (Q.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  clotli  extra,  y,s.  M.  each  ;  post  Kvo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
The  New  Mistress.    I  Witness  to  the  Deed.  |   The  Tiger  Lily.  I  The  White  Virgin. 

Fin- Bee. — The  Cupboard  Papers  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.     Post  8vo,  cloth  Hmp,  2^-.  6ti. ^^^^^^^_^^ 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art  of  Making ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.     By  THOMAS  KENTISH.     With  267  Ilustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn.  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  Allen,  Hall  Caine,  George  R.  Sims,  RunvARD  Kipling,  A.  Conan  Dovle, 
M.  E.  Braddox,  F.  W.  rohinson,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  I.  Zangwill. 
MORLEY  Roberts,  D.  Christie  Murray,  Mary  Corelli,  J.  K.  Jero.me,  John  Stravge 
Wi.NTER,  Bret  Harte,  •  Q.,'  Robert  Buchanan,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson.  With  a  Prefatory  Story 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  185  illustrations.     A  New  Edition.     Small  demy  8vo,  art  linen,  3s.  6rf. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Little  Essays :  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2J.  6d. 
Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  I     The  Lady  of  Brantome.        I     The  Second  Mrs.  TUlotson. 

Polly.  I     Never  Forgotten.  |     Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Life  of  James  Boswrell  (of  Auchinleck).    With  Illu.st5.     Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24J. 

The  Savoy  Opera,     with  60  Illustrations  and  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  di. 

Sir  Henry  Irving:   Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  i.r. ;  cloth,  u.  6</. 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy ;  A  General  Description  of  the  He.ivens.    Translated  by  J.  ELLARD  GORE, 

F.R.A.S.     With  Three  Plates  and  28<  Illustrations.     Medimn  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6a. 
Urania:  .\  Romance.     With  87  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ss. 

Fletcher's    (Giles,   B.D.)    Complete  Poenfs:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  P.p.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y.  6,i. 

Funblanque  (Albany).— Filthy  Lucre.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


Forbes    (Archibald).— The  Life  of    Napoleon  111.     With  Photo- 

>;raviiru-  l-'nmti'iiiig-e  nnd  Tliirtv-six  f.ill-oii."-  lllci'tntion ;      I  ).-iny  8v.i,  cintli.  kplt  top.  irv.  'S/ii'i-r/y. 

Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ji.  Cf.  t  icli :  ji.-,,t  «v.i.  illnstr:Ue.l  bn.ir.U.  ;.r.  each. 
One  by  One.                          I     A  Real  Queen.              |     A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 
Ropes  of  Sand.    Illustrated.       

ro<.t  8vu,  illu^tr.-ltl•.l  l">.-iril\.  2i.  each. 

Queen  Cophetua.     I     Olympla.        I     Romances  of  the  Law.     |     Klntf  or  Knave? 
Jack  Doyle's  Daughter,    rrown  hv<>.  cinih.  v.  <>./. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by.     Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.  I        The  Lawton  Girl. 


French  Literature,  A  History  of.     Bv  Henry  Van  Laun.     Three 

Vnls.,  (Icuiy  Svo.  cloth  l..,ar,i<:.  ys.  M.  each. 

Friswell  (Hain).— One  of  Two:  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Quide  to  the  London  Charities.      Edited 

fiyJoHN  I. ASK.     I'ulilishe.l  Ammally.     Crr.Kn  avn.  cL.th.  u.  6.r' 

Gardening  Books.     Post  Svo,  is.  each;  cloth  limp  is.  Od.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    Kv  <;i'<>Kr.H  i'.i.kn.sy. 
Household  Horticulture.     li\  L  i\i  ml  Iam:   li  kk.n.i..     lUu-trate.l. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    Ity  'Ium  jKkKni.n. 
My  Garden  Wild.     liy  I  k  Asris  C.  Hi  a  i  h.    (,  rnwn  Sv.,.  .  I.th.  k;ilt  eHt;e<i.  f.t. 

Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots :  Being 

the  Narrative  »(  i  \\'iiiter'>  Travel  and  Sport  in   Nortlicm  India.     With  nuiiier.ni-,   Ilhi^tr.uions  l>y  the 
Author  and  I-.  H.  TciWN^i-su.     Demy  410.  li.all-lx>uiid.  jis. 

Garrett  (Edward).— The  Capel  Girls:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

evtr.i.  with  two  ilhistr.lti.uiv.  v-  '-<■  ■  l""-t  Bvo.  illu%trale'l  l-iards,  af.  

Gaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:  A  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Trans- 
lated i.yji  mis  m    \'ll.l  11  KS.     With  a  l'ronti>piece  t>y  SlANll  V  Wimm..     Crown  Kvo.  cloth,  .v- <•■'. 

Gentleman's    Magazine,    The.       is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature.  Science.  Hiograi)hy,  and  Art,  and  •  Table  Talk  '  l>y  SVI.V  ANts  l/'RHAN. 
•»•  /iiunifi  l'o.'iii*us  fiT  rfifitt  yfars  tf^t  in  sfoft,  ftf.  6./.  r«>.Vi.     ( '.i  kj  <,>f  hin'iin^.  -is.  titih. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.     Published  Annually  in  November,      is. 
1  he  Title  of  tlie  iS-j;  .Wsv  VI  is  The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers.    I!>   r.  w   spi  ir.iiT. 

German   Popular   Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  Gri.mm  and 

Translated  by  lilM.AK  TaVLOK.     With  lntr<Hluction   l.y    loHN    KlsKlN.    and   •-•;;   .Steel   I'lates   alter 
(iF.iiKl.H  CRflKSHANK.     .Square  Svo.  cloth.  Oj.  (-^.  ;  >;ilt  edi:es.  7J.  (,.1. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6</.  ea.;  postSvo,  bds.,  2s.  ea. 

Robin  Gray.    With  Troiuispiece.  I        Loving  a  Dreanw 

The  Golden  Shaft.    \v  ith  I-rontispiece.  _  j        Of  High  Degree. 

Post  8vo,  illuslrate<l  l).iards.  sr.  each. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest.  In  Love  and  War. 

The  Dead  Heart.  A  Heart's  Problem. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  By  Mead  and  Stream. 

What  Will  the  World  Say?  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

For  the  King.  A  Hard  Knot.  Fancy  Free. 

?*ueen  of  the  Meadow.  In  Honour  Bound, 

n  Pastures  Green.  Heart's  Delight.     I     Blood-Money.      _ 

GIbney  (5omervllle).— Sentenced  I     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6</. 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.     In  Three  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  I-IKST  SEKIKS  contains  :  The  Wicke.l  World— I'ytjm.alion  and  ("..ilate.i— Cliarity-Tlie  I'riiicess- 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  l.y  Jury. 
The  SKCii.Nl)  SKKIRS  :  Broken  Hearts— Hnifaged— Sweethearts— (Irctchcn— Dan     Druce— 1  oin  Cobb 

—  H.M.S.  •  Pinafore —The  .Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Pen-p.r.c. 
The  THIRD   SKRIH.S:    Comedy  and  Trairedy— Hoi,'i;ertys  F.iiry— Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  — 

P.atience- Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Kuildigore-The  Yeomen  of  the  liuard- The  Gondoliers  — 

Tlie  Mountebanks — I'topia. 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas  written  by  w.  s.  C.1I.I;i;k  r.     In  Two  .Series.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

;i.  M".  each.     The  FIRST  comaininir:  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  ■  Pin.afore  —The  Pirates  of^ Penzance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 
Tlic  SKChM)  Skriks  containing:  The  Gondoliers— The  Grand   Duke— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  — 

His  Kxcellency— I'topia,  Limited— Kuddigore-The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  Weildinj;. 
The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book:   (Juotations  for  Hvery  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 

from  Pl.iys  by  W.  S.  1".1LI1KR  1   set  to  .Music  by  Sir  A.  .SULI.IVA.N.     Compiled  by  AI.l-:.\.  WATSON. 

Roy.al  loiiio,  Japanese  leather,  ^.  (xi. 


lo CHATTOI&VWINDUS,  iii  St.  Martin'5  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  is.  each. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I        James  Duke,  Costepmonger. 

The  Wizapd  of  the  Mountain.  | 


QIanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
The  Lost  Heiress ;  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NiSBET. 
The  Fosslcker :  A  Ronmnce  of  Mashonaland.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NiSHET. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Woou. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  jr.  6rf. 
Kloof  Yarns.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  :  cloth,  is.  6d. 
_Tales_from  the^ Veldt,     with  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  NlSIiET.     Crown  8yo,  cloth.  3J.  6d. 

Qlenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Manajjement  of  the  Flower.  Fruit,  antl  Frame  C.arden.  Post  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  u.  6rf. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s. 
Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The :    An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 

TIONS.     Edited  by  THEOnoKE  Taylor.     Crown  8vo.  clnth  gilt.  75.  6</.  

Gontaut,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  (Gouvernante  to  the  Chil- 

dren  of  France),  1773-1836.    AVith  Two  Photogravures.     Two  \'ols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2ij. 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.     Cr.  8vo,  3J.  6d. 
Greeks   and    Romans,  The   Life    of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.   KONER.     Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.     With  S43  lUustra- 
_    tions^     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d.  _ 

Qreville  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
NikanOP.     Translated  liy  El.IZA  E.  CHASE. 
A  Noble  Woman.    Transl.ated  by  Albert  D.  van'dam. 

Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Grundy  (Sydney).— The   Days  of  his  Vanity:    A  Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a  Young  Man.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  Sif. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Habberton  (John,  Author  of  '  Helen's  Babies  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Bpueton'B  Bayou.  |        Country  Luck. 

Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease,     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PlNCUS.    Crown  8vo,  ix. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,6j.  each. 

Neiar  Symbols.              |        Legends  of  the  Morrowr.        |        The  Serpent  Play. 
Halden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8j^ 


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  and 

Clifford  Halifa.x,  M.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j.  

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustr.ations  on   Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  HARVEY,   and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

The  Track  of  a  Storm.    Cheaoer  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6rf. 

Jetsam.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y  6<i.  


Halliday  (Andrew) .— Every-day  Papers.     Post  Svo,  boards,  25. 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.     By  DON  FELIX  DP.  SALAMANCA.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  2S.  6d. 

Hanky- Panky:     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

Hand,  &c.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CREilER.    With  200  Illustrations.     Crovvn  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4.r.  6rf. 

Hardy  (Lady  Duffus).— Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice.  Post  Svo,  bds.,2s. 
Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  with  Portrait  and  15  Illustrations,  3^-.  6d.  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.?.     cloth  limp,  2S.  fxi.  _ 

Harwood  (J.  Berwick^— The  Tenth   Earl.     Post  Svo,  boards,  2j. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.   iii  St.  Martin's  Lane,   London,  W.C. 
Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  Author.    LIBRARY 

HDITION,  in  Nine  \'olunies,  crown  8vo.  clolh  extra,  6.t.  encli. 
Vol.         I.  CoMFLETE  PoKTiCAl.  AM)  Urasiatic  WuRKS.    Willi  Steel-plate  Portrait. 

II.  THE  LfCK  oi'  RoAKiNc;  CAMF— Bohemian-  Pai'Eks— American  Lk(;end. 

III.  TALES  OV  THE  ARliONAVI'S— EA.STERX  SKETCHES. 

IV.  CfAKRIEL  COSROV.    |       Vol.  V.  STORIES— CO.\DENSED  NOVELS,  &C. 

VI.  Tales  ok  the  Pacific  slope. 
,.     VII.  Talks  oh  the  Pacii-tc  Sloi-e— II.    With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 
,,   VIII.  TALES  ok  the  Pine  and  the  cypress. 

„        IX.   KUCKinE   AND  CHAIl'ARHL.  

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Hart*,  iu  Prose  ami  Pnetr)-.     With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M. 

BKLLIi\^',  Portrait  of  the  Aiitlior,  and  50  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  clotli,  yi.  bd. 
Bret  Harte'B  Poetlc&I  Worka.    Printed  on  haixl-inade  paper.    Crown  8vo,  buckrain.  4^.  6d. 
A  New  Volume  of  Poems.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  y.  U'refiarinir- 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle,    with  34  oriKinal  Drawing  by  Ka1'F.  GREBN'AWAY  reproduced 

in  CoK  jr^  hy  1M>MI  Ni'  i;\A\S.     Sinan4to,  clolh,  yi. 

trown  8\o.  cloth  extra,  v.  td.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  iKiards,  ar.  each. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    ^Vitll  60  (llustritions  by  STANLEY  1_  Wo<»U. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.    With  <;9  Illustrations  by  Stanley  1..  Wood. 

(  rown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v.  &<'■  e-ich. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  \'c.    With  Two  iiiustr.<tious  l>y  Hi-me  Nisiiet. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client,  and  Some  Other  People.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Susy:  A  Novel.     Witli  l>.Mli-.i.ic-.;.-  and  \'ij{nctte  by  J.  A.  CHKISTIE. 

Sally  DOWS.  iV'c.     Witli  i-  lllii-tr.iti.uisbv  W.  I).  Al.MoSI)  and  others. 

A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's.  iS:c.    With  so  Illustrations  by  W.  Small  and  others. 

The  Bell-Rlntfer  of  Angel's.  .Vc.     With  y,  Illustrations  by  Ol'DLEY  HARDY  .and  others. 

Clarence:  A  Storv  of  the  Anurkan  War.     W'lth  Hiifht  Illustrations  by  A.  Jl'LE  Go<^UMAN. 

Barker's  Luck. '.Vc.     Witli  ^  illustrations  bv  A.  FORE',TIER,  PAUL  HARDY,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford,  .Vc.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  II.  OvKREND. 

The  Crusade  of  the  "  Excelsior."    with  a  Irontispiece  by  J.  IlKRNARn  Partridge. 

Three  Partners  ;  or.  The  Bi^  Strike  on  He«Tyj;rco  Hill.     With  8  lllu^tra:ions  by  J.  i;uLlCH. 

PostSvo,  illustrated  l>oards.  :j.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy.                                             I         The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c 
An  Heiress  of  Bad  Dotf.  &-c.                     |         CaUfornian  Stories. 
Post  8ro,  illustrated  bo.ir«l«,  or.  each  :  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 
Flip. I       Mapuja. ^1 A  Phyllis  of  the  Sterfaa. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  M.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  lids.,  6s. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  Svo,  cloth  bds.,  &t. 

The  Art  of  Dress,    \^■ilh  .^  Illu-tr.itions.    Post  8vo,  IS. ;  cloth,  is.  M. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.    I>ciiiy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ^s.  M. 

Chaucer  for  Children.    With  .18  Illustrations  <8  Coloured).    Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  3s.  M. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.).  Books  by. 

American  Humorists:  Wash inc; ion  Irvinc,  Oliver  Weniiri.l  Holmes,  Tames  Ri'ssell 
I.owKi.L.  Artemts  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and  Hret  Hartk.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6.t. 

Travel  and  Talk,  18S5-9S-Ba :  My  Hundred  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel  Ihrough  America— Canada 
—New  Zc.alaud-T.asiiiauia— Australia— Ce>'lon -The  Paradises  of  the  Pacific.  With  Pbototrravure 
Frontispieces.     A  New  I-.diti^>ii.     Two  \'ols.,  crown  8vn.  ch'th.  lar.  

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extr.i.  ^t.  bit.  each  ;    post  8xo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Garth.  |        EUioe  Quentin.  I  Beatrix  Randolph.    With  Four  tllusts. 

Sebastian  Stroma.  David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

Fortune's  Fool.    I     Dnat,    Four  Illusts.      I  The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post8vo,  illustrated  l>oards.  ir.  e  1.  Ii. 
Miss  Cadogna. 1  Love -or  a  Name.  

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).— Our  Old  Home.      Annotated  with  Pas- 
sages from  the  Aulli.r's  Note-books,  and  Illustrated  with  .^t  Photogravures.     Two  Vols.,  cr.  8vo.  IS''; 

Heath  (Francis  George).— My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Qrew 

There.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  »,'ilt  edges,  6j.  

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.                     I          Social  Pressure. 
Ivan^e  Biron  :  \  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6./. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

Henderson  (Isaac).— Agatha  Page ;  A  Novel      Cr.  8vo. cl.,  y.^d^ 
Henty  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub  the  Juggler.  With  F.iglit  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  Wo.ou,  Crown  8vo,  clotli,  3s.  (xi.; 
post  8vo,  illustr.ited  Ixjards,  2.r. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6tf.  each. 
Dorothy's  Double. The  Queen's  Cup, 

Herman  (Henry). — A  Leading  Lady.     Post  Svo.bds.,  25. j  cl..2s.6i. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Collected  Poems.    With   Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.   B.  GROSART,   D.D. 
Steel  Portrait,  &c.     Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  y.  (xi.  each. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,   in  St,  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.    Trans- 

lated  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.     Crown  8vo,  clotli  extra,  6s. 

Hesse- Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von). —  Tunis:    The  Land  and 

the  People.     With  22  lUustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6rf. 

Hill  (Headon). — Zambra  the  Detective.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ; 

post  8vo,  picture  boards,  21-.  :  cloth,  2s.  6ii. 


Hill  (John),  Works  by 

Treason-Felony.    Post  8vo,  bo 


Felony.    Post  8vo.  boards,  2s.        |     The  Common  Anc»«tor.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  y.6d. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel). — The  Lover's  Creed.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 


Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.      By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  JOHN  WATSON,  JANK  BARLOW,  MARY  LOVETT  CAMKRON,  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY, 
PAUL  LANGE,  J.  W.  GRAHA.M,  J.  H.  SALTER,  PHCEBK  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BF.CKETT,  L.  RIVKRS  VINE, 
and  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING.     Crown  8vo,  i.y. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Hollingshead  (John).— Niagara  Spray.     Crown  8vo.  is. 

Holmes  (Gordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  and 

Voice  Preservation.    Crown Svo,  i.v. :  cloth,  is.6if. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson.    Post  8vo,  cloth 

linm,  2s.  6d.-  Another  l-Ldition,  jiost  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table 

In  One  Vol.     Post  Svo,  half-liound,  2s. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  clotli,  3,?.  6d. 

Hood's  lyhlms  and  Oddities.    With  85  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  2s. 

Hood    (Tom).— From   Nowhere  to   the    North    Pole:    A  Noah's 

ArkcEological  Narrative.     With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  BRUNTON  and  E.  C.  BARNES.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works ;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  I'^acsimiles  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  tci. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.).— The  House  of  Raby.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Hopkins  (Tighe).— *'Twixt  Love  and  Duty.'     Post  Svo,  boards,  is. 
Home  (R.  Hengist).  —  Orion:     An  Epic  Poem.      With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SI'MMHRS.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extr.a,  7J.  

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<f.  each. 
A  Maiden  All  Forlorn.          I         A  Modern  Circe.         I       An  Unsatisfactory  Liover. 
Marvel.                                                 A  Mental  Struggle.  Lady  Patty. 

In  Durance  Vile.  |  1 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6(f.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.r.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Lady  Verner's  Flight.  | The  Red-House  Mystery.     |        The  Three  Graces. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3.r.  6(/.  each. 
The  Professor's  Experiment,    with  Frontispiece'  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 
Nora  Creina.  I        April's  Lady.  I        Peter's  Wife. 

An  Anxious  Moment.  I        A  Point  of  Conscience.       | 

Lovice.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  EDMUND  OLLIER.     Post  Svo,  h.alf-bound,  2^-. __^__^^__^ 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  clotli  extra,  3^.  6ii.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2f.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  |        Self-Condemned. |        That  Other  Person. 

Thornicroft's  Model.    Post  Svo,  boards,  2s.      |      Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  fxi. 


Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.     With  25  Illustra- 

tions.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf. 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.     By  RKNAUU  SUZOR,  M.B.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  ._ 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).— Honourof  Thieves.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Idler  (The) :  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.   Edited  by  }.  K.  Jerome. 

Nos.  I  to  48,  6rf.  e.ich    No.  ^t)  and  following  Nuinliers,  u.each.  The  first  EIGHT  Vols.,  cloth,  5J.  each  ; 
Vol.  IX.  and  after,  js.  6d.  each.— Cases  for  Binding,  if.  (xi.  each. 
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Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.     Cheaper  Edition,  with  a  New  Pre- 
face.   Post  8vo,  blush-rose  paper  and  cloth,  2^.  6rf. 

Indoor  Paupers.     By  One  of  Them.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Ingelow  (Jean). — Fated  to  be  Free.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 
Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TRPA'OR-DavieS.    Crown  8vo.  is.  :  cloth,  u.  (xf. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs  of. 

Perchval  Graves.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  at.  M. 


Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 


Irving  (Sir  Henry)  :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  PKKCV  HlTZCERALU.     With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  is. :  cloth,  is.  M. 

James  (C.  T.  C).  —  A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  IS.  6d. 

Jameson  (Wnilam).— My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo,  bds  .  2s. ;  cl.,2s.6d. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.).— Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  55. 


Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
I         The  Queen  of  Connaught. 


Jefferies   (Richard),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d.  each. 

Nature  near  I<ondon.  I        The  Life  of  the  Fields.     I        The  Open  Air. 

♦«•  .\lso  the  Ha.no-.\iaur  Paper  tun  iun,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  dr.  each. 

The  Bnlogy  of  Richard  Jefferiea.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo.  cloih  extr.i.  ts.  ___^__ 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosltlea  of  CrltlcUm.    Pnsi  gvn.  doth  hnii>.  u.  &/. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  lliour.iphic.il  Sketch.     With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  ix. ;  cloth,  ij.  &/. 


Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Btageland.     Vt'Mi  54  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGR.    Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  is. 
John  Ingerfleld,  &c.  With  9  lllusts.  I>y  A.  S.  BoYOandJuHNGl'LlCH.  Fcap. 8vo. pic. cov.  ». 6</. 
The  Prude'a  Progreaa  i  A  Comedy  by  J.  K.  J I'.rome  and  Euen  Phillfoits.  Cr. »vo,  is.  6rf. 

Jerrold  (Douglas)7^he   Barber's   Chair;    and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.     I'nst  8vo,  printed  on  Uid  paper  and  halMwund,  2S. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.   Post  8vo,  15.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip  .ibout  Flowers.    Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore  :  Historic.il.  l,eucnd.iry,  ;in<l  Anecdotal.    With  nearly  30U  Illustrations.    Second 

iTi liiion,  KuviM-.l  and  Hnlarkred. 
Credulities,  Past  and  Present.     Includinifthc  Sea  and  Seamen.  Miners,  Tahsmans,  Word  and 

Letter  Divin.ition.  l-.xorcisiiig  and  Blessing  of  Animals,  Birds.  Htfifs,  I.uck,  Sic.    With  Frontispiece. 
Crowns  and  Coronations:  A  History  of  Rejjali.i.    With  100  Illustrations.  ^^^^^^^ 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographic.ll  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GlFFORI>.     Fdited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.      Three  Vols. 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  (xi.  each.  

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining 'The  Antiquities  of  the  lews'  and  -The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'  With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  h.ilf-lwuna.  12J.  tti. 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette:  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  M.  W. 

iCershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions:     Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j^. ;  cloth,  sj.  6</. 


King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by. 

A  Drawm  Game.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^. 


6rf. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  2S. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
>  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.'        !         Passion's  Slave. 


Bell  Barry. 
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Knight    (William,   M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Patient's  Vade  Dlecuin  :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  froni  Medical  Advice.     Cr.  8vo,  is. ;   cl.,  is.  6d. 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  LORNE,  K.T.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Worlcs  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

■  Poetry  for  Children  and  '  Prince  Dorus.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  SHEP- 
HERD.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on  Koast  Pig.'    Crown  8vo,  cljth,  jf.  bd. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Liittle  Essays:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMIi,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
Fitzgerald.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6ii. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Liamb.  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews, and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  ar.  6,i. 


Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  &c.,  betore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-steahn^,  i9tli  September,  1582.  To  which 
is  added,  A  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Harl  of  Essex,  touching  the 
State  of  Ireland,  1595.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  b<i. 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  from  the  Arabic, 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hunclred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  EDWARD 
STANLEY  POOLH.     With  Preface  by  STANLEY  LANE-PoOLE.   Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  bd.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.     Post  Svo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  2S. 

Post  Svo,  cluth  limp,  2.?.  td.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  I  Theatrical  Anecdotes. 


Lehmann   (R.  C),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  is.  each;  cloth,  15.  bd.  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters:  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.). — Carols  of  Cockayne.     Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5.?. 

Leiand  (C.    Godfrey). — A  Manual  of  Mending  and  Repairing. 

With  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5^-. 

Lepelletier  (Edmond). — Madame  Sans-Qene.      Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DE  ^'ILLIERS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2.?. 

Leys  (John).— The  Lindsays  :  A  Romance.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  25. 
Lindsay  (Harry).— Rhoda  Roberts:  A  Welsh  Mining  Story.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  j,s.  6d. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn],  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  bd.  each  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball.     I        lone.  1  Under  which  Lord  ?    With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  '  My  Love ! '       |      Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  World  Well  Lost.   With  12  niusts.        |  Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 

The  One  "Too  Many. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family.    With  a  Silken  Thread. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  bd.  each. 
Witch  Stories.  I         Oupselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Freeshooting  :  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  L^'NN  LINTON. 

Dulcie  Bverton.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  bd. 


Lucy  (Henry  W.). — Gideon   Fleyce:    A  Novel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  3J.  bd.  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  s.f.  ■  

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itasca.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  u. 

Broken  Wings.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennhssy.    CrownSvo,  cloth  extra^^^ 

MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    PostSvo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 
Ednor  Whltlock.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  bs. 


Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.    Post  Svo,  boards.  2s. 


MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  bd.        ^ 

Mackay^ (Charles,   LL.DT)^.  —  Interludes   and    Undertones;    or. 

Music  at  Twilight.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  bs. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),  Works  by. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  Ilm  Accession  of  Queen  \'ictoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
18*.  T.n:KAkV  l-i.Mi.'N.  I-c'ur  \'.>l5.,  ileiiiy  8vo.  clotli  extra,  lit.  e.icl).— Also  a  Pi.iPl'I.AK 
UuiriDN,  in  Four  \'i.ls.,  cr.jwn  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Oj.  each.— And  the  J  rmi.EE  EDITIO.N",  with  an 
Appenrlix  of  llvents  tj  the  end  of  1886.  m  Two  Vols..  Iari;e  crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra.  7V.  a./,  e.ich. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  itiS.'  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Uemy  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
I2S.    I-niKAR\'  I"  111  1  1'  '\.  imiform  with  the  previous  Tour  \olunies. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.    One  Vol.,  crown  svo.  cloth  extra,  6j.— Also  a  Chkap 

PoriLAk  I-:i>H  !■  iS.  \'"^t  i-w's  cloth  limp,  2S.  (yf. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges^ Hour  Vol-.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  ex..  11s.  each.     [\'ols.  I.  &  II.  rra.iv. 

I'r.  i-.vn  «■....  .  Ir.th  e\tr  1,  ;..  :  i.  each:  post  Svo.  illustrated  b  .  ir  Is,  :/.  each;  cloth  limp,  ;j-.  txi'.  e.ich. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours.  1  Donna  Quixote.     \v  itii  i.-  Illustrations. 

Hy  Enemy's  Daughter.  I  The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  1  Maid  of  Athens.     With  i.-  I lU: str.it ions. 

Llnley  Rochford.  Camlola  :  .V  wirl  uith  a  lonuu. . 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  The  Dictator. 

Miss  Misanthrope.    ^Vith  12  Illustra-.ions.  I  Red  Diamonds. 

The  Riddle  Ring.      Crown  x\o,  cloth,  v.  o.f. 

The  Three  Disgraces,  iiid  other  Sti>rie-.    1  r  .wn -v  ..  c!..th.  ?r- '"'■  [O,.'.  .■^. 

*  The  Right  Honourable.'     Hvjt  -.us  Met  aKIUV.  .M.r.  and  Mrs.  C'A.MI'BII.I.  TkakI).      Crown 

X\...  lH.!!!  e\tf  I.  '     . 

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution,      l ■■iistii>ieiil  .\-seii.l.l\.  i-..,9ii.     I-our  \'ols.,  .lemy  Sv.i,  ;l..ih,  i2i.  e.ich. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland.    Lro»n  kvo.  i  ,.  :  clotii.  ■,.  r^f. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union  :  ^keuhes  ..t  Iti-h  lli-tory.  i-^s-isst.    Crown  3\o,  cl.il..  m. 

Haflz  In  London  :  I'eni-.    .•sm.dl  8\o,  uoid  clotli,  v-  '^<- 

Our  Sensation  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  (licture  civer,  IS.  :  cloth  limp,  11,  (x/. 

Doom:  An  .\li  umc  i:pi-.o  le.     Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  1.. 

Dolly  :  A  Skei,^h.     i  rown  Svo,  picture  cover,  if.  :  clotli  hmp.  u.  6./. 

Lily  Lass:    \  K.u  iM._e.     1 'rown  mvo.  jiiciure  cover,  n.  :  cloth  linu..  ir. 'ii'. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Days.     With  Two  l'hotu,;ra\ute-.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Kvo.  h.di-lj  1.,  t2s. 

A  London  Legend.    1  !■  »ii  n\  •.  ,t,.tii.   ^i.fx/. 

The  Royal  Christopher.    (  rown  si,,,  a.ith.  3^.  ^t'. 

MacDonald  (Georjfe,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.     I'M  \ol-.,  immo.  1.1..1I1,  i,nlt  cilk:es,  in  cloth  cise,  .-u.  ;cr 

the  \'..liimes  iniv  >•>■  liid  -..•pir.iteU .  lu  I. roller  clotli,  .it  ,-..  6-/.  each. 
Vol.       I.  WlTlllS  a'm>  \Vl  m.ir  1.-1  111-  llll.t)KN  I.IKI  . 

II.  T  HI.  1)1--'.  llM-i:.—  I  III.  i,ii^|-ll.  Wi>M1:n.  — 1I11..K  'IF  Si  INN  11  S.— 1  ik'.AN  S'  iNi,-;. 

,,     III.  \'pii.iN  s.  iM.-i.--Sips-..^  ■•K  nil-  Hays  and  Mciirs.— .\  llM.ikiih'  Uki  ..^m--.— KoAi>blDi-; 

IMKMS.  ~1'.  ilM-  Fi'K  I  nil  1>K|:N. 
,,       I\'.   I'AKAllI.K-i.  — IIAI  l.AIi-.  — Si.iili.ll  .->"Nc,S. 

..  V.  &  \l.    PlIANlA^ll  >      A  l-.ierie  k..llillKe.  I        \'ol.  X"!  I.    Till!  P.  ikl  1 M  . 

..  VIII.  TllK  1. 11.111    PKlNi.K.-..-..  — TlIK  lilANlS  Hi- AR  1  .  — Sll  ALX  iWS. 

,.     IX.  c'Ro-is  Piki-iKh-i.  -Till-;  (iiii.DHN  Khv.— Till-.  Car  \s..v.\.  — I.ii  i  i.i;  D  vvi.iGin. 
„      X.  THi-  i.'kri:i.  PviM  i:k.  -TllH  Wmv  .  r  Ki\\K\.— Till-;  Cas.  1  l.l  .— Till-  lUcKis  s\Viik',i> 
— THI-:  ilKAV  Wiii.i .  -I'Ni.i  I-:  CiikNi  i.sr^. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  MacDonald.    Collected  .in  I  Amused  l.y  the  Author.   Two  \  ol-.., 
A  Threefold  Cord,   h  hied  by  (.i-...ki.K  Mai;I)<  >nai.i>.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  54. 

Phantastes:  A  I'.ierie  Kom.ince.     Willi  j,  lllii-.tr.itions  by  J.  Bl.l.I..     Crown  8vo,  cl..lh  extra,  ^f.  O./. 
Heather  and  Snow :  \  Novel.     Crow  n  «vo.  cloth  rvtra.  ^..  ■x'.  ;  iiost  8vo,  illustr  ited  lioards,  -v. 
Llllth  :    A  K oiiiance.     Sl-i.i  iNli  l-:i)l  1  li  iN.     Crown  8vo.  r|.,th  evtr.i, '.1.  _ 

Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 
ters: 85  Portraits  by  ItAMII.  MacM^I- ;  with  Mein..irs-.|!ioi,'raiihical.  Critical,  liibli-mrapiucd 
and  Aiie^  lot.U  -illii-,tralive  ol  the  later.iture  of  the  former  h.ilf  of  the  Present  Ceiitury.  by  Wll.l.IAM 
Ba  I  K--.    II.  a.     Crown  Hv...  Jolh  evtra.  7.,.  t-t 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes,    with -,.  Illustr  nions  bv  Tii*>mas  k.  Mai-'ji'i -ii). 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    ^4  Illusts.  by  T.  R.  Mac<jCOii>. 

Through  Normandy.     \\  iili  9.'  lllnstr.iiions  bv  T.  K.  .Ma- j  .r.  .in,  .md  .1  .M.ip. 

Through  Brittany.     With  i,;  lllusinti-.ns  bv  T.  K.  M  \i..  m..!!),  .md  .i  .M.u,. 

About  Yorkshire.    Wuh  07  Uhistr.iti.ms  by  T.  R.  Macjiuid. 

Pi'st  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  e.irh. 
The  Evil  Eye.  and  other  Stones.  |        Lost  Rose,  ami  other  Stones. 


Magician's   Own    Book,   The :    Performances  with  Eggs,   Hals,  &c. 

UditeiUiyJW.  H.  CkiMi:k.     Witji  2-.0  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  clotli  extra,  is  M. 

Magic  Lantern,  The,   and   its  Management  :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.     liy  T   <".  Hl-l'U.  .kTII.     With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  i.c.  ;  cloth,  if.  6,1'.  _  

Magna  Charta :    An    Exact    Facsimile  of  the  Original  in    the    British 

Museum.  1  feet  by  j  feet,  with  Anns  and  Se.ils  emblazoned  in  le.M  and  Cniours,  51-. 

Mallory    (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort  d' Arthur:    The   Stories  of    King 

Artliur  and  of  the  Knikfhts  of   the  Round  Table.      (A  Selection.)     Hdited  by  B.  Mo.V  n.oMHRIK  Ra.N- 
KING.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  2S. 
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Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  Now  Republic.     Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2S. ;  cloth  limp,  2r.  6rf. 

The  Nevr  Paul  &  Vlpginia:  Positivism  on  an  Islan^.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2,v.  6rf. 

A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Poems.     Small  4to,  parchment.  Ss. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living?     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^. 

Marks  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  by.     With  Four 

Photogravures  and  126  Illustrations.     Two  Vols,   demy  8vo,  cloth,  32^^ 

Marlowe's  Works.     Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,^  6rf. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats.  I       Fighting  the  Air. 

Open  !  Sesame  ! |       Written  In  Fire. 

Massinger's   Plays.      From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.     Edited 

by  Col.  Cunningham.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.r.  6rf, 

Masterman  (J.).— Half-a- Dozen  Daughters.     Post  8vo,  boards.  2s. 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.      Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  qs.  ;  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  xr.  6rf.  •  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J-. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  td  ea  h. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.  I  The  Voice  of  the  Charmer,    with  8  Illustrations. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.    By  L.  T.  Meadh  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D. 


Merrick  (Leonard),  Stories  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2S. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each. 
This  Stage  of  Fools^ I Cynthia:  A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  Swf;f.T  and  J.  ARMOY  Knox.    With  265  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

Touch  and  Go.  I       Mr.  Dorlllion. 


Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick).— Physiology  for  the  Young;   or,  The 

House  of  Life.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2^-.  6rf.  

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6i.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin,    with  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 


Minto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Or.  Svo.  is.;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Gun-Runner;  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  I,.  WOOD. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
The  King's  Assegai.     With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Renshaw  Fannlng's  Quest.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  Wood. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Hathercourt  Rectory.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 
That  Girl  in  Black.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-). — The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchings  by  JOHN  Pettie,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  J.  MACWHIRTER,  COLIN  HUNTER, 
R.  Macbeth  and  TOM  Graham,     linperial  4to,  buckram,  zii. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean  ;  and  Alciphron.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  ss. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  Byron.    Edited 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  %s.  6d.  each. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood,  with  12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  Wood. 
Baslle  the  Jester.    With  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 
Young  Lochlnvar.  — ■ 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
The  Dead  Han's  Secret.  I  From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.;. ;  cloth,  as.  6d. 
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Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  «vo.  cUitli  extra,  3.'.  '_«i.  c.i^li  :  y.u^t  8vo,  illustr.itec!  boarls,  :s.  each. 

A  I.ife's  Atonement.        1  A  Model  Father.  1  Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 

Joseph's  Coat,    i:  Illu<^ts.  Old  Blazer's  Hero.  Time's  Revenges. 

Coals  of  Fire.    3  lUllst^.  Cynic  Fortune.    1  r  ntis-.     I  A  Wasted  Crime. 

Val  Strange.  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.      1  In  Direst  Peril. 

Hearts.  A  Bit  of  Human  Nature.  Mount  Despair. 

The  Way  of  the  World.  I  First  Person   Singular.      | 

The  Making  of  a  Novelist :  An  Exi>eriniem  in  Autolii.  ,:rapliv.     Witli  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo,  linen,  6.J. 

My  Contemporaries  In  Fiction.    C  r.mn  8vo.  Im  kram.  jj.  o7. 

A  Capful  o'  Malls.    Crown  8vo,  clotli.  jj.  (xt 

This  Little  World.     Crown  Hvo.  cloth,  ),'ilt  top.  (s. 

Tales  and  Poems.    Crown  8\o.  cloth,  v.  t-''.  [Pre/'ariiiQ'. 


Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels    by. 

Cr.iwh  Hvo.  cl-ih  extr.i,  3..  6./.  e.ich  :  [.ovt  .-»  .,  .Lu-m  ;;,•  1  \...au\-.  2s.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  .'v..     Wiih  Ilhistrati^'i  t.y  A.  1m  iKl  ~  1  Ilk  .mil  (.,.  .NicoLKT. 

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  bv. 

Post  8vo.  ilhistr.itedl.oar.K.  is.  each:   cloth,  ;r.  U.  each. 
A  Came  of  BlutT.  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Newbolt  (Henry).— Taken  from  the  Enemy.    Fcp.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by.  " 

•  Ball  Up.'     <  ri.%in  Sv...  <  1   tli  extra,  y.  6,/. :  post  Svo,  ilhistr.ateil  IwanU,  ir. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8vo,  illustr.atc>l  l>o.irils,  :.r. 
Lessons  In  Art.     W  ith  :i  IlUistraiions.     Crown  Bvn,  cloth  extra,  rt,  C,/. 

Norris  (W.  h.),  Novels  by. 

Saint  Ann's.    '  rown  8\.,,  cl-th.  v.  (.f.  :  i)ost  8vo.  picture  l...nr.ts.  :r. 

Billy  Bellew.     \\  nh  a  Fi..ntispiece   l.y  I-    H.    I.uvsshm.      (  r.»n  j-vo.  cloth.  7v.  fi./.  _ 

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.     h'ost  &vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  eactT 

The  Unforeseen.  !       Chance?    or  Fate? 

Ohnet  ((ieorg:es).  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Doctor  Rameau.  I       A  Last  Love. 

A   Weird  Gift.     l.  ro»n  fivo,  cloth;  3J.t.l'.  ;  po-l  svo,  picture  U-irU.  2S. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.     Tost  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.  |       Whiteladles. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England.     _     _  _   _ 
The  Sorceress.    Cr..«n  h>o.  cloth.  3..  '.:'. 

CTRellly  (Mrs.).  —Phoebe's  Fortunes.     Post  Svo,  illust.  boards? 25. 
O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by  : 

leap.  Kvo,  cL.th  extra,  ;-,  U.  each. 
Music  and  Moonlight.                                  I          Songs  of  a  Worker. 
Lays  of  France,    c  rown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  uvt.  &«/,  

Ouida,   Novels  by.     Cr,  8vo,  cl..  3J.  (ml.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds. ,  2s.  ea. 

Held  In  Bondage.  t    Folle-Farlne.  Moths.     I     Plplstrello. 

Trlcotrln.  A  Dog  of  Flanders.  In  Maremma.         Wanda. 

Strathmore.  Pascarel.        i     SIgna.  Blmbl.        (        Syrlln. 

Chandos.  Two  Wooden  Shoes.  Frescoes.        I     Othmar. 


Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage      In  a  Winter  City.  Princess  Napraxine. 

...__..  ...  _|.|^     ...  _    ,.  .  _    _ 

nui 

Sqnare  kv.  ■:loth  extra,  c,s.  each. 


Under  Two  Flags.  Ariadne.         I  Friendship.        Cullderoy.  Rufflno. 

Puck.        I     IdalTa.  i    A  Village  Commune.  Two  OITenders. 


Blmbl.    With  Nine  lllustr.alions  by  EnMlNP  H.  OakkeIT. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  &c.     With  Six  lllustr,ation<i  by  EDMl'.ND  H.  GaRKHTT. 

Santa  Barbara,  &c.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  31-  6i/.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  =r. 

Popular  Editions.    Medium'svo,  6rf.  each  ;  cloth,  i.t.  each. 
Under  Two  Flags.  I  Moths. 

Wisdom.  Wit.  and  Pathos,  selected  trom  tlie  Works  of  OUIDA  by   F.   SVnNEV   MORKIS.      Post 
8vo.  cloth  exlr.a.  sj.— Chi:a1'  liDIl  p is,  illustrated  boanls,  31. 

Page  (H.   A.).— Thoreau:   His  Life  and  Aims.      With  Portrait.     Post 

8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6,/. 

Pandurang  Hari ;    or,    Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,      With   Preface  by  Sir 

BARTI.H^HRKRK.     Crown  fivo.  cloth.  3r.  6,1'.  :  post  8vo.  ilhistrate  I  boarils, -.m. 

Parker    (Rev.   Joseph,    D.D.).— Might    Have    Been:     some    Life 

Notes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  &s.  

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New~Translation,   with   Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  MCRIE.  D.I).     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp.  ^>'- 

Paul  (Margaret    A.).— Gentle  and  Simple.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  Ili-i.r.N  Pa'IKRSo.n,  yr.  6.1'.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  clotli  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ■is.  each. 


Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Canon's  Ward.    With  Portrait. 

The  Talk  of  the  Towfn.    With  12  Illusts. 

Glovr-Worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mlrbrldge. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

VTalter's  VTord.     I  A  County  Family. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof.  !        The  Word  and  the  Will. 

A  Confidential  Agent.    AVith  12  Illusts.  i        The  Burnt  Million. 

A  Crape  from  a  Thorn.    With  12  Illusts^  1 Sunny  Stories.       |     A  Trying  Patient. 

PostSvo  illustrated  ooards,  2.f.  each. 

Humorous  Stories.  |     From  Exile.  1        The  CiyfTards  of  ClyfTe. 

The  Foster  Brothers.  {        Found  Dead.  I  Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
The  Family  Scapegrace.  Mirk  Abbey.    |  A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him.  Some  Private  Views. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.  Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

A  Perfect  Treasure.  T»?o  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son.  The  Best  of  Husbands. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance.  Halves.  I   What  He  Cost  Her. 

Carlyon's  Year.       I    Cecil's  Tryst.  Fallen  Fortunes.  I   Kit :  A  Memory. 

Murphy's  Master.  |    At  Her  Mercy.  A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

In  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^-.  bd. 

Notes  from  the  '  News.*     Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover,  ijf. ;  cloth,  \s.  bd. 


Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, ^s.  6^ 

Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  24.  6d.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.    With  illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

The  Muses_of  Mayfair  :   Ver£^de  SociL-te._Selected  by  H._C.  Phnnrll. _       ^_ 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart) ,^Works  by.     Post  8vo,  15.  ea.  ;  cloth,  is.  6rf.  ea. 

Beyond  the  Gates.         1     An  Old  Maid's  Paradise.   |     Burglars  In  Paradise. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  li-.  61/.  

Phil  May's   SketchT-Book.     Containing   54   Humorous   Cartoons.     A 

New  Edition.     Crown  folio,  cloth,  2-f.  6</.  _  

Piiipson    (Dr.   T.L.).— Famous^  Violinists   and    Fine  Violins : 

Historical  Notes.  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5-r.  _  

Pirkis  (C.  L.).— Lady  Lovelace.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 
Plaiiche^(J.  R.),  Workslby. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  -,s.  6d. 
Songs  and  Poems,  1810-1870.    Witli  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.    Crown  8vn.  cloth,  6s. 

Plutarch's   Uves  of   Illustrious  Men.     With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  W,\t.  LaxGHORNE,  and  Portraits.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  half-boiuul    ioj-.  6d. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    With  Intro- 
duction bv  CHARLES  liATDELAIRE.     Portrait  and  Facsimiles.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  -js.  6d. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget.  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boartis.  2s. 

Pollock  (W.  H.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  WALTER  BES.\NT  and  Walter  H.  Pollock.     With  sojllustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

PoTlock  (Wilfred).— War  and  a  Wheel :   The  Grreco-Turkish  War  as 

Seen  from  a  Bicycle,    ^\'itl4  a  Map.     Crown  8vo,  picture  eover,  is. ^ 

Pope's  PoeticaTWorks.     Post  Bvo,  cloTh  limp,  2s. 

Porter  (John).— Kingsclere.      Edited  by  Byron  Webber.     With  19 

fuU-pagre  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  decorated.  i8.r. 

Praed  (Mrs."" Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  zs.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station.  {  The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3j-.  6d.  each  ;  jiost  8vo,  boards,  2S.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  |  Christina  Chard.  Witli  Frontispiece  by  W.  Paget. 

Mrs.  Tregasklss.    With  8  Illustrations  by  RoBHRT  Sauber.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf. 

Nulma:  .\n  Anglo-Australian  Rom.ance.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Price  (E.C.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jj.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

Valentlna.  I     The  Foreigners. |     Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

Gerald.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2J-. 

Princess  Olga.— Radna  :  A  NovelT^Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.       

Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.    With  55  Illustrations.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3Jf.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  for  every  Nisht  in  the  Year.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6f. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13  Steel  Plates.    Demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  lox.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suns.  itc.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.    Crown  Bvo,  z.r,  6d. 
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Prycft  (Richard).— Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  I.VUl.uW,  v-  '->•''■:    V"^t  8vo.  ilU:^t^.ltl■d  l.i.ar.!>.  -s.  

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.     Translated  by  C.  B.  Pit- 
mas.     With  Coloured  I'ronti>.i.ii-ce  r<nd  nuim-roii-.  lllu-.lr.iti..:i<.     Crcwn  -v.i.  doth  cMrn,  -s.  61'. 

Randolpli  (Lieut.-Coi.  Qeorge,  U.S.A.).  — Aunt  Abigail  Dykes: 

A  Novel.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  cxtr.i.  7J.  6.1.  

Read    (General   Meredith).— Historic   Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne, 

.m.l  Sav.y.     %\'ith  ji  full-i..ii;<-  niu-.tr.it..iiv      I"-  \  -K..    ;.  inv  -v...  ._;.•.:,,  .-- 

Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The    New  C<illecteil    I.IIiKARV  El>lTli>N.  coni|ilete  in  Seventeen  \'i  l.Mnes.  set  in   new  long   primer 
tyiJe,  primed  on  l;nd  pi;)er,  ,ind  elei.'.intly  |...urid  in  cloth,  price  j;.  c.i.  e.i.;!,. 
I.  Petf  Wofflntfton;   d-.ul  Christie   John-  -.  Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

■tone.  ^'    The  Double  Marriage. 

v.  Hard  Caah.  «.  Crimth  Gaunt 

3.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.      Wiili  .1  i      Foul  Play. 

I'ref.i  .■  l.v  Sir  \v  \L  I  •  k   Hi--ssi  n .  Put  Yourself  In  Hls  Place. 

4.  '  It  la  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  i      A  Terrible  Temptation. 

5.  The  Courae  of  True  Love  Never  Did  i      A  Simpleton. 

Run   Smooth;    ml  Slngleheart  and  u    A  Woman-Hater. 

Doublefaoe.  1=    The    Jill,  ;iiir  sin.-;     ml    Good 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief ;   Jack  Storlea  of  Man  and  other  Antmala. 

of  all  Trades:    A  Hero  and  a  Mar-  r.  A  Perlloua  Secret. 

tyr;  ml  The  Wandering  Heir.  i-.  Readlana;  .tni  Bible  Charactera. 

lu  1  «ei.t\.o,u-  \-..liiiiic-.,  p..M  8vo.  ini..:r,i!r.!  '-.iid-,  .■<.  iMili. 

Peg  Wofflngton.     '     Chrlatia  Johnaton*.  Hard  Caah.  Crlfflth  Gaunt. 

'It  la  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  Foul  Play.       Put  Youraelfln  HIa  Place. 

The  Courae  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run  A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Smooth.  A  Simpleton.  The  Wandering  Heir. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief:   Jack  of  A  Woman-Hater. 

all  Tradea  ;  .1.  1  Jamea  Lambert.  Slngleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Love  Me  Little.  Love  Me  Long.  Good  Storlea  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

The  Double  Marriage.  The  Jilt.  .  .  :  ■■'.,■■!  m   ik^. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.     __  A  Perilous  Secret.  |     Readlana. 

I"'  .ITI.Ak  l.MriciNs.  medium  8vo.  ■■■i.  ckIi     .  )..:}i,  it,  .mcIi. 
'It  Is  Never  Too  Lata  to  Mend,'  I     The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Wofflngton;  r\Ml  Christie  Johnstone. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend'    >i.  I  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth   in  one  VJume, 

me.liinii  fx  ..  Joth.  ;>, 

Christie  Johnstone.  Wi;l.  l-r..nll^ple^e.   I.  Ii..i..lvi.rnitedin  ldievirvt\l.-.   I'c.lji.  8vo,  h.ilf-Koxl).aJ.6rf. 

Peg  Wofflngton.    i.  Ip.icek-  pruned  in  IJzevir  Myle.     l-c.ip.  Htn,  half->i..il.uri{he,  :j.  («*. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  In  l-our\'..K.  p.:.-.t>'\.i.  with  .m  Init..du<.ii.<nljy  .Sir  Wam  kk  UK- 
-\M.ai.i  .1  I  r.  ini-piece  to  e.ich  \'..l..  14J.  tlieset;  .in.l  the  ll.l.l  >  1  K  A  IIUJ  I.IUKAKV  UHHIuN, 
wuh  lihiMr  iti'n-.  .11  eierv  plw'"^.  Two  V'Is.,  down  tlvo,  tiotli  |;ilt,  ^jj.  net. 

Bible  Characters.    Ic.ip.  i\u.  le.iiiu-n-in-,  k.  _ 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reads.     With  .in  Imro.luction  l<v  Mrs.  .m.f.v.  Ike- 

1  AN!',     ir  .wi  8v...  I.iickr.iln,  »nh  l'..rtr.Mt.  (;.  ;  l-HKAl'  HDI  1  lii.N,  post  «vi..  clotll  hinp.  us.  tni. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Weird  Stories.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  r»tr;v,  tj.  t^i*.  :  post  «vo.  iiliistr.nted  lio.irds.  ;j. 
Poit  8vo,  illu^tr.U<7J[)o.;r>ls.  .    .  .■ 

The  Uninhabited  House.  |        Fairy  Water. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party.  Her  Mother's  Darling. 

The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens.  I       The  Nun's  Curse.    1    Idle  Tales. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.     Square  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  75.  dd.  each. 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.    Wiili  c:;  l'lliivir.nti..n'.  liv  the  Author. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    \\M\  50  niustr.iti.ins  I'V  the  Anthor. 

About  England  with  Dickens.    With  58  Illustr.itions  by  C.  A'.  \'.\mikkh<><^P  .ind  A.  Rimmkr. 

Rives  (Amelie).— Barbara  Derlng.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  td. 

post  8vo.  illustrated  bo.irds.  :•>. 

Robinson    Crusoe.      By  Daniel  Defoe.      With  37  Illustrations  by 

(jH.oKi.I;  CKflKSjlANK.     I'ost  8vo.  h.nlf-cloth.  2X.  ;  cloth  extr.l.  nilt  ed;;e-.,  21.  (j,i. 

Robinson  (F.W.),~Nbvels  by^ 

Women  are  Strange.    P^st  8vo.  illustrated  Iio,irds.  2j. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    <  r..wn  8vo,  cloth  e.itra,  y.  6./. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

The  Woman  In  the  Dark.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3}.  6./.     _  

Robinson   (Phil),  Works^by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The   Poets'  Birds.  I     The   Poets'  Beasts. 

The  Poeta  and   Nature:   Reptiles.  Fishes,  and  Insects. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims   and   Moral    Reflections.      With   Notes 

and  an  Introdiict.'ry  i:ss.iy  by  SAIN1  i;-Hfi\k.     Post  Hvo.  cloth  limp,  -js. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:   A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors   who 

came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.  io%.     Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  jr. 
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Rosengarten  (A.). — A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated  by  W.  COLLKTT-SANDARS.     With  630  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth_extra^_7£%^rf; 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Puniana:  Riddles  andJokes.    with  numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Puniana.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  25.  ea.;  cl. ,  2s.  ewi.  ea. 

Skippers  &  Shellbacks.  I  Grace  Balmalgn'g  Sweetheart.  |  Schools  a  Scholars. 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Swreetheart.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.r.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  xs. 

The  Drift  of  Fate.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6d. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J-.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2J.  6d.  each. 

Round  the  Galley-Fire.  I        The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
In  the  Middle  Watch.  An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.  My  Shipmate  Louise. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape.  Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

.  A  Book  for  the  Hammock.  The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 

The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.'  I        The  Phantom  Death. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2^.  6d.  each. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten.    With  12  Illustra-        I        Is  He  the  Man?   I   The  Convict  Ship. 

tions  by  G.  MuNTBARD.  |        Heart  of  Oak.        |    The  Last  Entry. 


Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
A  Fellowr  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  OLIVER  WKNDKLL  Holmes  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Junior  Dean.  I     The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.   I     To  His  Own  Master. 

Orchard  Damerel.  |     In  the  Face  of  the  W^orld.  | 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  js.  6d.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  |        Modest  Little  Sara. 

_  The  Tremlett  Diamonds.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6c/. 

Saint   John    (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.      A    New    Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^'.  6<t. 

Sala  (George  A.).— Gaslight  and  Daylight.     Post  8vo.  boards.  25. 
Saunders  (John),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6t/.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.r.  each. 
Guy  Waterman.  {     The  liion  in  the  Path.        |     The  Two  Dreamers. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61/. 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  I  Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  |  Sebastian. 

Joan  Merryweather.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Gideon's  Rock.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6t1. 


Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  Ca\"ANAGH.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.r. ;  cloth,  2.r.  6rf. 

Secret  Out,  The :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Entertain- 
ing Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  'White'  Magic.  By  W.  H.  CremeR.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d.  ^ 

Seguin  (L.  Q.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.    With 

Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6cl. 
IValks  In  Algiers,    with  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior  (Wm.).— By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).— Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment.    Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

Hit  With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  S-MITH.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  3.V.  6ii. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.    By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE 
Litt.D.    With  42  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3.5.  6./. 
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Sharp  (William).— Children  of  To-morrow.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6^. 
Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Eiliteii.  Prefaced,  and  Annot.ited  by  R.  HeRNF.  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  xs.  M.  each. 
Po«tiea.l  Worka,  in  Three  V-ok. : 

\'ol.     1.  Intro<luction  \>y  ihu  K>Utor  :    Posthumous  Frajfments  of  Margaret  Nicholson  ;    Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale ;   The  W.inderint[  Jew  :    Oueen  Mab,  with  the  Notes ;   Alastor, 
and  other  Poems :  Rosalind  and  Helen :  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Adonais,  &c. 
„      II.  Laon  and  Cjtiina:   The  Cenci:   Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant:    The  Witch  of 

Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  :  Hellas. 
„    III.  Posthumous  Poems :  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
Pros*  Works,  in  Two  \'ols.  : 
Vol.     1.  The  Two  Roni.mces  of  Z.istrozzi  and  St.  Irvjue  :  the  Dublin  and  Miirlow  Pamphlets ;  A  Refu- 
tation of  Deism  :  Letters  to  Leiirh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  WritinRS  and  Fragments. 
„      II.  The  Essays  :    Ij;tters  from  Abroad  ;    Translations  and  Fr,i|finents,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 

With  a  Biojfr.iphj-  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works, 
*»*  Also  a  few  copies  of  a  l-AKi.B-l'AI'ER  KDIIION,  5  vols.,  cloth,  £1  12s.  6J. 

Sherard  (R.  H.).— Rogues;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6d. 
Sheridan  (General  P.  H.),  Personal  Memoirs  of.   With  Portraits, 

Maps^nd  Facsimiles.     Tu  i  \oU..  ilcmy  8vo,  cloth,  3it. 

Sheridan's   (Richard    Brinsley)    Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Including'  hi-.  Dramatic  \\'ritii)n>.  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 
and  Jokes.     With  lo  Illustr.nli.jns.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

The  Rivals,  Ths  School  for  Soandal,  and  other  Plavs.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  zr. 

Shsrldan's  Comedies:  The  RIvaJs  and  The  Bohool  for  Beandal.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  N..te^  to  e.ach  Play,  and  a  Biographicil  Sketch,  by  BRANUEK  MATTHEWS,  With 
Illustrations.     IVniy  Svo,  h.-ilfparchment.  ijj.  6</. 

Sidney's   (Sir  Philip)   Complete    Poetical    Works,   includine  all 

those  in  '  Arcadia.'    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &C.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart, 
D.D.     Three  \'ols.,  crown  8yo,  cloth  lioards,  ys.  6rf.  each. 

Sienboards :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Rcin.irkal>le<;har.icters.     B)r  JACOB  I.ARWOOD  and  JOHN  CaMUHN  HOTTEN.    With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece  and  94  Illustr.itions.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  jj.  6d.  

Sims  (Qeorge  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  zr.  each ;  cloth  limp,  ar.  6d.  each. 
The  Rlntf  o'  Bells. 
Mary   Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
TInkletop's  Crims. 
Zeph  :    A  Circus  Story,  kc. 
Tales  of  To-day.  

Crown  8ro,  picture  cover,  is.  each ;  cloth,  ix.  6rf.  each. 
The   Dafonet  Reciter   and    Reader  i   Being   Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse 

selected  from  his  w«;i  \\    rk-.  1  v  i.KOKGE  R.  Sims. 
The  Case  of  Ceorge  Candlemas.  I        Oatfonet  Ditties.    (From  Tlie  Referee.) 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  M. 

How   the   Poor    Live;  and   Horrible  I<ondOli.    Crown  8vo,  picture  coter,  i.r 

Dagonet  Abroad.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  5</. :  post  Svo,  picture  boar<ls.  2S. 


Dramas  of  Life.    With  fio  Illustratioiis. 

Memoirs  of  a   Landlady. 

My  Two    Wives. 

Scenes  from  the  Shonr. 

The  Ten  Commandments:  Stories. 


Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With   Four 

Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  picture  cover,  4/f. :  cloth.  6rf. 

Sketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  in  the  Park.     Post  8vo.  boards.  25. 
Slang   Dictionary  (The)  :    Etymological,    Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extr.i.  (>s.  o,f.  


Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8\  n.  cloth  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ay.  each. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick.  I Without  Love  or  Licence. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  bd.  each.  _       .        _    .  , 

Long  Odds.        |     The  Master  of  RathKelly.     I     The  Outsider.  |  A  Racing  Rubber. 

The  Plunger.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  ar. _^ 

Smith  (J.r/Vloyr)7  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argoiis.    with  130  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth  extr.a,  y.  M. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  nun^erous  Illustr.itions.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Society  In  London.     Crown  8vo,  is.;  cloth,  is.  bd.     

Society  in  Paris:    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.      A  Series  of  Letters 

from  Count  Pai'L  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6j-. 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry).— Songs  of  Adieu.     Small  410,  Jap.  veL,6s. 
Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.).— Elizabethan  Demonology:    An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  ji. 
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Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zi.  each. 


The   Mysteries  of  Heron   Dyke. 
By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 
Hoodwinked  ;  cV  Sandycroft  Mystepy. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
Back  to  Life. 


The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance   in   Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Barren  Title.  i        Wife   or   No  "Wife? 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3X.  6ii.  each. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  \    The  Grey  Monk.     I    The  Master  of  Trenance. 
A  Minion  of  the  Moon :  A  Romance  of  the  King's  Highway. 


Spenser  for  Children.    By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.     Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6ii. 
Carlton  Priors.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Starry  Heavens  (The)  :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.     Royal  i6mo, 

cloth  e.xtra,  2S.  td. 


Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs.  each. 

Victorian  Poets.  I        The   Poets   of  America. 

Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TreGENN'A,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^-.  6d. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan  Knife:   A  Novel.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6rf. ;  jjost  8vo,  ilhistrated  boards,  ■2s. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6d.  ea. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  bs.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men   and   Books. 

The   Silverado   Squatters.    With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  STRONG. 
The    Merry    Men.  I      Underwoods :   Poems. 

Memories   and    Portraits. 

Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  P.apers.     |     Ballads.  i     Prince  Otto. 

Across    the   Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays 
Weir  of  Hermiston.    (R.  L.  Stevenson  s  Last  work.i 

Songs  of  Travel.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  5.V. 

Newr  Arabian  Nights.    Crown  8vo,  buckr.am,  gilt  top,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  sj-. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's  Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian  Nights.)  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessv.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Twenty-seven 
Vols.,  demy  Svo.  This  Edition  (which  is  hmited  to  1,000  copiesi  is  sold  in  Sets  only,  the  price  of 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  Bocksellers.     The  First  Volume  was  published  Nov.,  1S94. 

Stories  from    Foreign    Novelists.      With  Notices  by   Helen   and 

Alice  ZI.MMHRX.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustr.ated  boards.  2J-. 

Strange   Manuscript   (A)    Pound  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GlLHERT  GAUL,  s.f. :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.1. 


Strange  Secrets.     Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doyle,  Flor- 
ence marrvat,  &c.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.C  

Strutt  (Joseph).  —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England  ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recre,itions,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c.,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  William  Hone.  With  140  Ulustr.ations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d.  

Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  '  Gulliver's  Tr.avels.'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6d. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  ss. 
Jonathan  Swift:  A  Study.    By  J.  CllURTON  COLLINS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
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Swinburne  (Algernon  C),  Works  by. 

Selections  from  the   Poetical   Works  o(  A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

A.C.Swinburne.    Ic.iii.  Svo  t.j.  Songs  of  the  Springtides.    CiowiiSvo,  6i. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6^-.  Studies  in  Song.    Cri>\vn  8vo,  7^. 

Chastelard  :  A  Trat'edy.     Crown  8vo,  7x.  Mary  Stuart:  A  Trij,'cdv.     Crown  8vo.  8y. 

Poems  and  Ballads.    Hirst  Series.    Crown  Tristram  of  Lyonesse.'  Crown  8vo,  9^^. 

3vo.  urfc.ip.  Rv.  at.  A  Century  of  Boundels.    Small  410,  ar. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series.  Crown  A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Crown  8vo,  7^. 

fivo,  i)s.  Marino   Faliero  :  A  Tr.iijedy.    Crown  8vo,  6f. 

Poems  a  Ballads.   ThiruSeries.  Cr.8vo.7^.  A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Songs  before  SunplSA.    Crown  8vo,  10^.  (J.  Miscellanies.    Crown  8vu.  12s. 

Bothwell:  A  Trntfedy.     Crown  8vo.  lif.  6</.  Iiocrine  :  A  Trajjedy.     Crown  8vo,  61-. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  8vo,  6y.  A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Crown  8vo,  js. 

George  Chapman.    (See  Vol.  II.  of  O.  Chat-  The  Sisters:  A  Trai^edy.    Crown 8vo,&r. 

M  \N  s  \\'.,rk-.i    Crown  Bvo.  jy.  6./.  Astrophel,  .Vc.     Crcwn  8vo,  7^. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  izr.  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Cr.  8ro,  9^-. 

Erecntheus:  A  Tr.ivL-dy.    CrownSvo,  5/.  The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  8vo.7i. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bront*.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours:  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Sean 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.     With  Rt>\VLA.VI)SON'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  1 


Search 

the 
Author  by  J.  C.  HinTKN.     Cr.nvn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6./. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.    Translated  by  Henry  Van 

I.Al'.v.     Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30^.— Pi  ipci.AR  Kl)lTK>.V,  Two  Vols.,  hirije  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra.  15J. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesques  of 

Mo<lem  Writers.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ::. 

Taylor     (Tom).  —  Historical     Dramas.       Containing    'Clancarty,' 

'Jeanne  Dare,'  "Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,'  "The  Fool's  Kevenee,    ' Arkwriglit's  Wife,'  'Anne  Boleyn, 
'riot  and  Pusion.     Crown  8vo,  clr>th  cxtr.a,  -js.  &/. 

%*  The  Plays  may  aUo  be  had  separately,  at  is,  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord)  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.    By  H.  J.  Jennings.    Post 

8vo.  portrait  cover,  is. :  cloth,  ir.  M. 

Thaclcerayana :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

1 1  iindrcls  of  Sketches  by  W  ILL  lAM  .MaKHI'HACK  T  I  lACKF.  R  A  V. Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ys.  M. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial   History  of  the.     By  A.  S.  Kraussb. 

With  •vtC'  Illustrations.     P.isi  8vci.  picture  cover,  is. 

Thiers  (Adolphe).  —  History  of  the  Consulate  and   Empire  of 

France  under  .Napoleon.    Translated  by  D.  FoRBES  CamI'HELI.  and  John  STEBBING.    With  36  Steel 
Plates.    i»  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iir.  each.  

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,3i.  6rf.  ea.;  post 8vo,  2s.  ea. 

Tho  Violin-Playor.  I     Proud  MaUlo. 

Cre— Ida.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boar»ls,  3s. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   Intro- 
duction by  ALLANCcNNiNc,HAM,.and  48  illustrations.   Post  Svn.  half-bound,  at. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turnor.    With  Hitrht  Illustrations  in  Colours  and 
Two  Woodcuts.     New  .iiul  Rc-visL-il  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6.f. 

Post  8vo   illustrated  boards,  3S.  each. 

Old  Stories  Re-told^ I     Talos  for  th«  Harinos. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  LIfO  In  I.ondon:    Anecdotes  of  its  F.inious  Coffee-houses, 

llosu-ln.-^.  an.l  T.ivi.-rn>..     Willi  42  Ilhistr.ations. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  .Scenes, 
JKcctiitric  .\rtists.  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.     With  48  Illustrations. 

Transvaal  (The).    By  John  de  Villiers.     With  Map.     Crown  Svo,  i5. 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crow  n  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  <xi.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now.  |     Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

Frau    Frohmann. I     The   Land-Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  21.  each. 
Kept  in  the  Dark.  I     The  American  Senator. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere.       I     John   Caldlgate.  i     Marlon  Fay. 

Trollope  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6if.  each  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Uke  Ships  Upon  the  Sea.   |     Mabel's  Progress.  I     Anne  Furness. 
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Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  as. 
Trowbridge  (J.  T.).— Farnell's  Folly.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25. 


Twain's  (Marie)  Books. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.    With 

I-ife,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Roughing  It ;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fr.\ser. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  :6  Illustrations  by  DAX  Bharij. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  tVc.     With  Photofrravure  Portrait. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.        With  Portrait  and  Six  Illlustrations  by  LOUIS  I.OEB. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour,    with  197  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  KEMBLE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3^.  6c/.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  qs.  each. 
A  Tramp  Abroad,    with  314  illustrations. 

The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim  s  Progress.    With  234  Illustrations.    (The  Two  Shil- 
ling Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twaln's  Pleasure  Trip.) 
The  Gilded  Age.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations. 
The  Adventures  of   Tom  Sawryer.    With  iii  Illustrarions. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.     With  igr  Illustrations. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  ^00  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.    With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  KEMBLE. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.    With  220  Illustrations  by  DAN  Beard. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.    Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.     With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  MONIi. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 
More  Tramps  Abroad.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6.f.  [!V<nj. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2,v.  each 
Lady  Bell.  I  Buried  Diamonds.  |    The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  l)oards,  2^.  each. 


The   Huguenot  Family. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Beauty  and   the  Beast. 
Disappeared. 


What  She  Came  Through. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 

The  Macdonald  Lass.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

The  Wltch-'Wife.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  [Shortly. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

A  Crow^n  of  Stranr.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6,!-. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.C.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2,r.  each. 
The  Queen  Against  Owen.  |         The  Prince  of  Balklstan. 

*  Ood  Save  the  Queen ! '  a  Tale  of  '37.    Crown  Bvo,  decorated  cover,  js  ;  cloth,  2s. 

Vashti  and  Esther.     By  'Belle'  olThe  World.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.).— The  Scorpion:  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With 

a  Frontispiece.     Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3J-.  6<i. 

Walford  (Edward,  M.A.),  Works  by. 

Walford's  County  Families  of  the   United  Kingdom  (1898).      Containing  the  Descent, 

Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs, 

&c.     Royal  Bvo,  cloth  gilt,  ^os. 
Walford's    Shilling    Peerage   (1898).    Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 

Irish  Peers,  <S:c.     32mo,  cloth,  i.f. 
Walford's    Shilling   Baronetage   (1898).     Contahiing  a  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    321110,  cloth,  is. 
Walford's    Shilling    Knightage    (1898).     Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights   of  tlie   United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    321110,  cloth,  is. 
IValford's  Shilling  House  of  Commons  (1898).    Containing  a  List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 

New  Parliament,  tneir  Addresses,  Club-.,  &c.    321110,  cloth,  is. 
Walford's  Complete  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House   of  Commons 

(1898).    Royal  32ino,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5.f.  [/«  the  press. 
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Waller  (S.  E.).— Sebastiani's  Secret.      With  Nine  fuU-page  lUus- 

trations  by  the  Autlu.r.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler ;   or.  The  Contemplative 

Mail  s  Recreation,  uy  IZAAK  WALTON  ;  and  Instructions  How  to  Angle,  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling:  in  a 
clear  Stre.ini,  by  LHAkLES  CDITO.N.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  6i 
Illustntioi.;,.     Cr3»n  Hvo.  cloth  antique,  7J.  M. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSETTI.    W  iih  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

Ward  (Herbert),  Books  by. 

Five  Years  with  th«  Congo  C&nnlb&ls.    With  93  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  t^s. 
My  Lit*  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.    With  Map.    Post  8vo.  11. :  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  ejttra,  6s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

au'l  >if  il-..     Priii'.i-.i '.n   p.i|.i.T  .'J  in.  I'v  14  in.     ;x. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Hary  Queen  of  Scots.    A  Facsimile,  including;  Queen  Elizabeth's  SiGrn.-t- 
ture  .\iui  the  Gre.it  Se.il.     ... 

Washington's  (Oeorge)  Rules  of  Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources 

.ih.|  K.?stureJ  by  Muncl  KK  D.  Conway.     Fcap.  8^■o.  Japanese  vellum,  is.  td. 

Wassermann    (Lilllas)    and    Aaron  Watson.— The   Marquis  of 

Carabas.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards  zr. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  \S".  CORV.    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  txi. 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Honey.    P<->st  Rvo.  illustrateil  boards,  zr. ;  cloth,  as.  6J. 

Sons  of  Belial.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6>{. 

With   the  Red  Batflei   A  Romance  of  the  Tyrol.    Cmwn  8vn.  cloth,  6x. 

Westbury   (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:   A  Ro- 

mance  of  M-iorilami.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5^.  6<^. 

White  (Gilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.     PosTsvo, 

printed  on  lii'l  paper  and  lulf-tK'und.  sx. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  In  Short  Chapters.    Crnwn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  jx.  6rf. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2J.  &/. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crcwn  Bvo,  cloth  extr.i,  6x. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel  HaKlnf.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extr.i.  9x. 

A  Vindication  of  Phrenology,    with  Portr.nt  and  43  Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lar.  M. 


Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A  Child  Widow.     Post  8vo.  bds..  25. 
WiilsTc.  J.),  Novels  by. 


An  Basy-f  oing  Fellow.    Crntvn  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  M. 
His  Dead  Past.    Crown  8vo.  cl  tli.  6<. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.    N\'ith  j;g  IIIu-.trntions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7^.  &/, 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.    ^^  uh  Illusintions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6^ 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.    Wiih  nuinerous  lUustr-itions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex'r?  dr. 

Common  Accidents:  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Crown 8vo,  1.-. ;  cloth,  is.6if. 

Ollmoses  of  Nature.    \\'i^'i  ts  I!histr.-itions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ^i-.  6(/. 


Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

2S.  i-.icli :  cloth  limp,  2s.  bJ.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.  I     Retflmantal  Legends. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends.  Library  Editio.n,  set  in  new  type  and  hand- 
somely bound.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  v-  (><i. 

A  Soldier's  Children.  With  j^  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  THOMSON  and  E.  STUART  Hardy.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6,/. 

Wissmann     (Hermann    von).  —  My    Second    Journey    through 

Equatorial  Africa.     ^Vith  qq  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.  16^. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.     Po^-t  8vo,  boards.  25.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.    |        The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
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Wood  (Lady). — Sablna:  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

WooUey  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 
ology.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  hoards,  2S. ;  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.     With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.    Illustrated  hy  F.  W.  Faikhoi.t.  l-'.S.A. 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.      With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  Bernard  partridgh.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  u. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Land  at  Last. I        The  Forlorn  Hope. I        Castaway. 

Zangwill^.).  —  Ghetto  Tragedies.      With   Three   Illustrations  by 

\.  S.  Boyd.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  net. 

'Z.  Z.'  (Louis  Zangwill).— A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.     Cr. 

8vo,  cloth,  V.  6V.  


Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.     Crov»?n  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

His  Excellency  (Eugene  Kougon).    With  an  Introduction  by  F.RNEST  A.  VlZETELLY. 

The  Dram-Shop  iL' Assommolr).    Kdited  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  Vizetelly. 

Money.    Translated  bv  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Downfall.    Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Dream.    Translated  bv  Eliza  Chase.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  JEANNIOT. 

Doctor  Pascal.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Lourdes.     Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Rome.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Paris.     Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. [In  preparation. 

SOME    BOOKS   CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

***  For  full  tr  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  t-26. 

The  Mayfair  Library.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  ed.  per  Volume. 
A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  Bv  X.  de  Maistre. 

Translated  bv  Sir  HENRY  ATTWELL. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.    Bv  W.  D.  ADAMS. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "She  Times.' 
Melancholy  Anatomised :  Abridt,nnent  of  BURTO.N. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  DOBSON. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.     Bv  Fin-Bec. 
W.  8.  Gilberts  Plays.    Three  Series. 


Tlieatrical  Anecdotes.     By  Jacdb  Larvvood. 
Witch  Stories.    Bv  E.  l.YNN  I-INTON. 
Ourselves.    By  E.'Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  and  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
The  New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re  saddled.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 


Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour.  Muses  of  Mayfair.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.    By  Sir  A   HELPS.         1    Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims.    By  H.  A.  PAGE. 


Social  Pressure.    Bv  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  H.  1.  Jennings. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.  By  Oliver 

Wi-;ni)ELL  Holmes. 
Ppncil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  Essays :  from  Lamd's  Lhitkrs. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.    Bv  Tacob  Larwood. 


Paniana.     By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWlkv. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  HUGH  Rovvlhy'. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    Bv  William  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book.    By  Dr 
Andrew  Wils<jn. 


The  Qolden  Library.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  per  Volume, 
niversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  Bayard  Taylor.        The    Autocrat    of  the   Breakfast   Table.      By 
Songs  for  Sailors.    Bv  W.  C.  Bi^nnktt.                             Oliver  Wi;ni)KLL  Hcilmhs. 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    By  W.  (Godwin.           1     La  Mort  d'Arthur :   Selections  from  Mallor'V. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.                      Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 
Scenes  of  Country  Life.    By  liDWARi)  Jesse.             Maxims  and  Reflections  of  Rochefoucauld 
Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner.    By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Handy  Novels.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  IS.  6rf.  each. 
The  Old  Maid  s  Sweetheart.  Bv  A.  ST.  AUBYN.  1  A  Lost  Soul.  B\'  W.  L.  Alden. 
Modest  Little  Sara.    Bv  Alan  ST.  AUBYN.  Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.    By  Grant  ALLEN. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    M.  E.  Coleridge.  Monte  Carlo  Stories.    By  Joan  Barreti'. 

Taken  from  the  Enemy.    By  H.  Newkolt.  I     Black  Spirits  and  White.    By  R.  A.  Cram. 

My     Library.      Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare.    ''  Christie  Johnstone.    Bv  Ch.vrles  Reade. 

By  w.  .S.  Landor.                                                   ,     Peg  Woffington.    By  Charles  Reade. 
The'  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 

The  Pocket  Library.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  Charles  Lamb.  i  White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  CR  I' I KSHANK.  I  Gulliver's  Travels,  &c.     Bv  Dean  Swift. 

'Whims  and  Oddities.    Bv  Thomas  Hood.  !  Plays  by  Richard  BrinsLey  Sheridan. 

The  Barbers  Chair.    By  DoutiLAS  Jerrold.  |  Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.     By  Jacob  LARWOOD. 

Gastronomy.    Bv  Brillai-Savarin.  Thomsons  Seasons.     Illustrated. 

The  Epicurean.  iVc.    Bv  Thomas  MooRE.  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays,   tdited  by  E.  Ollier.  '       at  the  Breakfast  Table.    By  O.  W.  Holmes. 
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THE   PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
A  Life  Intereit    Mona  i  Choice  1  By  Woman  1  Wit 

By  F.  M.  ALLEN. 
Oreen  ai  Or&u 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Great  Taboo. 
Dnmareiq'i  Daughter. 
Docbeu  of  Powyaland. 
Blood  Koyal. 
Ivan    Greet!    lCait«r- 

piece. 
The  Scallywag. 
At  Uarket  Valae. 
Under  Sraled  Orderi. 


PUlutia 

Strange  Storlei. 

Babylon. 

For  Malmle  i  Sake. 

In  all  Shadei. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

The  Devil  •  Die. 

ThU  Mortal  CoU 

The  Tenti  of  Hheni. 

By  MARY  ANDERSON 
Othello  ■  Occupation. 

By  EDWLN   L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phonlclan.      ConiUble  of  St.  Mlcholai. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.         1  A  Woman  Intervener 
Fiom  Whole  Bourne.      |  Eerenge  ! 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelet*. 
The  Harding  Scandal.  A  Bliulng  Wltneu. 

By   'BELLE.' 
-    Vaihtl  and  Either 

Bv  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 
Beady-MoneyMortlboy 
Mv  UtUe  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
ThU  Son  of  Vulcan 
The  Golden  Eutterfiy. 
The  Uonki  of  Thelema 


toru 


By  Cella  ■  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ca*e  of  Kr.  Lncraft. 
In  Trafalgar  ■  Bay. 
The  Ten  Teari  Tenant. 


Sir  WALTER   BESANT. 


tioni  of  Men. 
The  Captalni  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Foriter. 
Uncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then 
Children  of  Glbeon. 
Herr  Panlne. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  OaU  Her  Mine. 
The  Revolt  of  Man. 

By  PAUL  BOURQET. 
A  Uving  Lie 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  Holy  Ro»e. 
Arraorel  of  Lyoneue. 
8  Katherine  ■  bv  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 

phanotu. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond   the  Dream*  of 

Avarice. 
The  Matter  Craftsman. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 


The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.       Ra  hel  Dene. 
Matter  of  th^  Mine. 
The  Heir  ot  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Han. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Ladr  Kllratrlck. 
&  HY.  MURRAY. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword 
A  Child  of  Mature 
God  and  the  Man. 
Martyrdom  of  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
ROB.  BUCHANAN 
The  Charlatan 

By  J.  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE. 
The  Minor  Chord 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  j  The  Deemtter. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  1 

By  ANNE  COATES. 
Ble  t  Diary. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Red  Sultan.  The  Burden  of  Itabel 

By  WILKIE   COLLINS. 
Armadale.  |  AfterDark.     TheTwoDettlnlei. 


No  Name.    |  Antonina 
Baall.    I  Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 

Sneen  of  Heartt. 
[y  Miicellanlet 
The  Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonttone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miu  Finch. 
MUi  or  Mrs.  1 
The  New  Maq;dalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 


The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel  t  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
'  I  Say  No.' 
Little  Novell. 
The  Evil  Genlut. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Transmigration.  1  From  Midnight  to  Mld- 

Blackimith  dt  Scholar.         night. 

The  Village  Comedy.        |  You  Play  me  False. 

By  E.  H.  COOPER. 

Oeoflory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIL  COTES. 

Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

Hli  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventuret  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 

Tales  of  Our  Coast. 


CROKER. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single  ? 

Two  Masters. 

In  theKlngdom  of  Kerry 

Interference. 

A  Third  Person, 


By  B.  M. 

Diana  Barrlngton. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
Pretty  Miss  NevlUe. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
•To  Let  ■    ;  Mr.  Jervit 
Village  Talet  <k  Jungle 
Tragedies. 

Bv  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist :  or.  Port  Salvation. 

By  H.  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON. 
Mr.  Sadler  s  Daughters. 

By  ERASMUS   DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES   DE   MILLE. 

A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By.  J.  LEITH   DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  Circe  t  Lovert. 

Bv  DICK   DONOVAN. 
Tracked  to  Doom.  I  The  Myitery  of  Jamaica 

Man  from  Manchester.  I     Terrace. 
The  Chroniclet  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

By  RICHARD  DOWLING. 

Old  Corcoran  t  Monev 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

The  Firm  uf  Olrd>ettone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE   DUNCAN. 

A  Daughter  of  To  day   1   Vernon  t  Aunt. 
By  G.  MANVILLE   FENN. 
The  New  Mtitrett.  I  The  Tiger  Lily. 

Wltnets  to  the  Deed.       I  The  White  Virgin. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.   FRANCILLON. 
One  by  One.  I  Ropes  of  Sand. 

A  Dog  and  bis  Shadow.     Jack  Doyle  >  Daughter. 
A  Real  Queen.  I 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandorang  Hari. 

BY   EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  PAUL  GAULOT. 
The  Red  BhlrU. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  I  Of  High  Degree. 

Loving  a  Dream.  |  The  Golden  Shaft. 

By   E.   GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiresa.  |  The  Golden  Rock. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  Tales  from  the  Veldt. 

The  Fossicker.  I 

By   E.   J.    GOODMAN. 
The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corlnthla  Marazion. 
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By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  OWEN   HALL. 

The  Track  of  a  Storm.     !  Jetsam. 

By  THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By   BRET   HARTE. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  A    Protegee     of     Jack 


A  Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  [Springs. 


Hamlin  s. 
Clarence. 


A     Sappho    of     Green     Barker  s  Luck. 

Col. Starhottles  Client,  i  Devils  Ford,     [celslor.' 


The  Crusade  of  the  '  Ex- 
Three  Partners. 


Susy.      I     Sally  Dows. 
Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's. 

By  JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  Beatrix  Kandolph. 

EUice  Quentin.  David  Poindexter's  DIb- 

Sebastian  Strome.  appearance. 

Dust.  I  The     Spectre    of    the 

Fortune's  Fool.  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de~  Biron. 

By  L  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Ruiub  the  Juggler.  I  The  Queen's  Cup. 

Dorothy  s  Double.  | 

By  JOHN   HILL. 
The  Common  Ancestor 

By  Mrs.  HUNQERFORD. 
Lady  'Verner's  Flight.       I  Nora  Creina. 
The  Red-House  Mystery  {  An  Anxious  Moment. 
The  Three  Graces.  |  April's  Lady. 

Professor  8  Experiment.  |  Peter's  Wife. 
A  Point  of  Conscience,    i 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 
Honour  of  Thieves. 

By   R.  ASHE   KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  SansGene. 

By   HARRY   LINDSAY. 

Rhoda  Roberts. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Flevce. 

By   E.  LYNN   LINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball.  The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Under  which  Lord  ?  Dundas. 

■  My  Love  I '      |    lone.         The  World  Well  Lost. 
Paston  Carew.  The  One  Too  Many. 

Sowing  the  Wind.  ,  Dulcie  Everton. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


A  Fair  Saxon 

Linley  Rochford. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain 

Camiola 

Waterdale  Neighbours.     Red  Diamonds 

My  Enemy  s  Daughter.      The  Riddle  Ring. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  The  Three  Disgraces. 

By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 
A  London  Legend.  |  The  Royal  Christopher. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow.  ,  Phantaateg. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.     I  The     'Voice     of     the 
In  an  Iron  Grip.  |      Charmer. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE  and  CLIFFORD 
HALIFAX,   M.D. 
Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient. 

By  LEONARD   MERRICK. 
This  Stage  of  Fools.  Cynthia. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 
The  Gun  Runner.  |  The  King  s  Assegai. 

The    Luck    of    Gerard    Renshaw         Fanning'! 
Ridgeley.  I      Quest. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

BasUe  the  Jester.  I  YonDf  LoctilATar. 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
The  Dictator. 


The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMartin  s  Little  Girl. 
Time  s  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o  Nails. 
Tales  and  Poems. 


By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY 

A  Life  s  Atonement.  Cynij;  Fortune 

Joseph  s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 

'Val  Strange.   1   Hearts, 

A  Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature 

First  Person  Singular. 

By  MURRAY  and   HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.  I  Paul  Jones  s  Alias. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  \ 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
'  Bail  Up  ! ' 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann's.  |  Billy  Bellew. 

By  G.  OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
The  Sorceress. 

By  OUIDA 


Two      Little     Wooden 

In  a  Winter  City.  [Shoes 

Friendship. 

Moths.       I   Rnffino. 

Pipistrello. 

A  Village  Commune. 

Bimbi.       |    Wanda. 

Frescoes.   1    Othmar. 

In  Maremma. 

Byrlin.        |  Guilderoy. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Two  Offenders. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia.  tGage. 

Cecil      Castlemaine  s 

Tricotrin.      |    Puck. 

FoUe  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel.      |    Signa. 

Princess  Napraxine. 

Ariadne. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd.    1  High  Spirits. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The    Mystery    of   Mir- 
Bv  Proxy.  [bridge. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 
Walter  s  Word. 


Under  One  Roof. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

For  Cash  Only. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

Sunny  Stories. 

A  Trying  Patient. 
By  WILL  PAYNE. 
Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL   PRAED. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard.  | 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  |  Foreigners.  |  Mrs.  Lancaster  s  Rival. 

By   RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell  s  Affections. 

By  CHARLES   READE. 

Peg    Woffliigton ;     and     Love    Me    Little,  Love 


Christie  Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

Cloister  &  the  Hearth. 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 

The  Course  of  True 
Love  Never  Did  Run 
Smooth  ;  and  Single- 
heart  andDoubleface. 

Autobiography  of  a 
Thief ;  Jack  of  all 
Trades  :  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr  ;  ,ind  The  j 
Wandering  Heir.  i 

Griffith  Gaunt.  I 


Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Foul  Play. 
Put    Yourself   in    His 

Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
The  Jilt,  A  otherStories : 
&  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Readlana :     and    Bible 
Characters. 


By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Weird  Stories. 

By  AMELIE  RIYES. 
Barbara  Dermg. 

By   F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    |  Woman  in  the  Dark. 
By   DORA   RUSSELL. 

A  Country  bweetheart.  1  The  Drift  of  Fate. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6I  Novels — continued. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 
Bonnd  the  OalJeyFire.     My  Shipnukta  Loalie. 


Alone  onWideWlde  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 
U  He  the  Man  7 
Good  Ship  'Mohock.' 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  the  T«n. 
The  Last  Entry. 


In  the  Mlddl*  Watch. 
On  the  Fo  k  lie  Head. 
A  Voyaiie  to  the  Cape. 
Book  for  the  Uainmock 
Myiteryof  'Ocean  Star 
The  Somance  of  Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy.         i 

By  BAYLE   ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Ony  Waterman.  I  The  Two  Dreamert. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.     I  The  Uon  In  the  Path. 

By   KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth  {  Heart  Salvafe. 
Oideon  I  Bock.  Sebastian. 

The  High  Mills.  I 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 
Dr.  Endfcott  s  Experiment. 

By   HAWLEY   SMART. 
Wlthont  Love  or  Licence.  I  The  Oatsider. 
The  Master  of  Kathkelly.     Beatrice  *  Benedick. 
Long  Odds  '  A  Racing  Rubber. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIQHT. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.        I  ThaMasterof  Trenance. 
The  Qrey  Monk  A  Minion  of  the  Moon. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.       1  In  Face  of  the  World. 
The  Junior  Dean.  I  Orchard  Damerel. 

Matter  ofSt.Benedlct'i.  |  The  Tremlelt  Diamonds. 
To  his  Own  Master 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD. 
Doris  and  I. 

By  RICCARDO  STEPHENS. 
The  Cruciform  Mark. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
The  Suicide  Club. 

By   BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proad  Maisle.  I  The  Violin- Plaver. 

By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Uvt  Mow.  I  Bcarboroofh  s  Family. 
Fran  FrohmaaB.  I  The  Land  Learners 


By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

Like   Ships   upon   the  I  Anne  Fumess. 
Sea.  I  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  ftom  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Mark   Twain  s     Choice  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective. 

Works.  Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 

Mark   Twain's  Library  The  Ollded  Age. 

of  Humour.  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

The  Innocents  Abroad.  Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

Roughing  It  :   .ml  The  The    Adventures    of 

Innocents  at  Home.         Huckleberry  Finn. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  A  Yankee  at  the  Court 
TheAmerlcan  Claimant.       of  King  Arthur. 

AdventuresTomSawyer  Stolen  Wliite  Elephant. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  £1,000,000  Banknote. 

By  C.   C.   FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Lady  Bell.  I  The  Macdonald  Lass. 

Buried  Diamonds.  The  Witch-Wife. 

The  BlackhaU  OhosU.    | 

By  ALLEN   UPWARD, 
The  Queen  against  Owen  1  The  Prince  of  Balklstan. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Scorpion  :  .\  Koin.nnce  of  Sp.iin. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

Sons  of  Belial. 

By  ATHA  WESTBURY. 
The  Shadow  of  BUton  Fembrook. 

By  C.  J.  WILLS. 
An  Easygoing  Fellow. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends. 
A  Solaler  s  Children. 

By  .MARGARET  WYNMAN. 
My  Flirtations. 

By  E.   ZOLA. 


The  Downfall. 
The  Dream. 
Dr.  Pascal. 

Money.       <     Lourdes. 
By 


A  MlaetesBth  Ceatwnr  Mlracl*. 


The  Fat  and  the  Thin. 
His  Excellency. 
The  DramShop. 
Rome.         I     Paris. 
2.  Z.' 


CHEAP    EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

Post  svo,  illustrated  boards,  w.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS   WARD. 

Artemna  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  :  Confidences. 

By  MARY  ALBERT. 
Brooke  Flnchley  ■  Daughter. 

by  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid  Wife  or  Widow?  Valerie  s  Fate. 
Blind  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


By  SHELSLEY   BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Orange. 
By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE 

Ready  Money  Mortlboy 
My  Little  Qirl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT 
All    Sorts    and    Condi-     To  Call  Her  Mine 


By  Oella  s  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  tbe  Fleet 
The  Seamy  Bide. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar  I  Bay. 
The  Ten  Tears  Tenant. 


PhUUtia. 

Strange  Stories. 

Babrlon. 

For  Malmle's  Sake. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand 

The  Devil's  Die. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT 


The  Great  Taboo. 
Dnmaresq  s  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal        [piece- 
Ivan    Greet's    Master. 
The  Scallywag. 
Thl'  Mortal  Call. 
At  Market  Va'ue. 


tlons  of  Men. 
The  Captains  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
Children  of  Qibeon. 
Herr  PaulU! 
For  Faitn  and  Freedom. 


The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse 
S.Katherlne  abvTower, 
Verbena  Camellia  Sta- 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of 

Avarice. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  dt  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassou- 

Uch. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Hoaest  Davie. 


A  Prodigal  s  Progress. 
Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John   Ford :    and    His 

Helpmate. 
I  The  woman  of  the  Iron 

Bracelets. 


ay  . 

In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes.  I  Chronicles  of  Neman's 

Savage  Life.  I      Land. 

BY   BRET   HARTE. 
Callfomian  Stories.  Flip.  I    Maruja. 

Gabriel  Conroy .  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

The    Luck   of    Roaring    A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 

Camp.  A  Ward  of  the  Golden 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. ;      Gate. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By   HAROLD   BRYDQES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By   ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

Shadow  of  the  Sword.       The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 


By   DICK   DONOVAN. 


deline. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 

The  Heir  of  Llnne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene. 


A  Child  of  Nature 
Ood  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine 
Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 

The  Charlatan. 

By   HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  | 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince.' 

By  Mrs.   LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet  s  Guardian. 

By   HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 
The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs    ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  FerroU. 

Why  Paul  FerroU  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN   COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  ;    The  Red  Sultan. 

By  C.  ALLSTON   COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 
By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Sweet  Anne  Page 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Mid 

night. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

By   WILKIE   COLLINS 
Armadale.  \  AfterDark.     My  Miscellanies 
No  Name. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel  s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
■  I  Say  No  ! ' 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen, 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A  Rogue's  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  .tnch  a  Soldier. 

By  DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster  s  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smokv  Mountains. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By   B.  M.  CROKER. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville.  A  Family  Likeness. 

Diana  Barrington .  'Village  Tales  and  Jnngle 

•To  Let.'  Tragedies. 

A  Bird  of  Passage.  Two  Masters. 

Proper  Pride.  [  Mr.  Jervis. 

By  W.   CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist:  or.  Port  Salvation. 

By   ERASMUS   DAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES   DE   MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.    LEITH   DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.        |  Circe  s  Lovers 

By  CHARLES   DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 
Riddles  Read. 


The  Man-Hunter 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted  I 
Who    Poisoned     Hetty 

Duncan  ? 
Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective  8  Triumphs 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.        |  Archie  Lovell. 

By   M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EOQLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By  G.  MANVILLE   FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  I  The  Tiger  Lllv. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.  |  The  White  Virgin. 

By   PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  [  Seventy  •  five    Brooke 

Polly.  Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  |   The  Lady  of  Brantome 

By   P.   FITZGERALD  and  others. 

Strange  Secrets. 

By  ALBANY  DE   FONBLANQUE 
Filthy  Lucre.l 

FRANCILLON. 

King  or  Knave? 


By   R.  E. 

Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua. 


Romances  of  the  Law. 

Ropes  of  Sand. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 


By   HAROLD   FREDERIC 

Seth's  Brother  s  Wife.    !   The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  HAIN  FRISWELL. 

One  of  Two. 

By   EDWARD   GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  In  Honour  Bound. 

Fancy  Free.  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  ,  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

What  will  World  Say  ?     The  Golden  Shaft. 


In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
A  Heart  s  "Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 


Of  High  Degree. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart  s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.       I  The     Wizard    of    th 
James  Duke.  |      Mountain. 

By   ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  {   The  Fossicker. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  | 

By  Rev.  S.   BARING   GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  Eve. 

By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 

A  Noble  Woman.  {   Nikanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia  Maraziou. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  JOHN   HABBERTON. 
Brueton  s  Bayou.  I  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW   HALLIDAY. 
Every  day  Papers. 

By   Lady  DUFFUS   HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

Bv  THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  BERWICK   HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 


I  Beatrix  Bandolph. 
Love— «r  a  Mame. 
David  Polndexter  I  DU- 

appearance. 
The    Spectre    of    the 

Camera. 


Garth 

EUlce  Qnentin. 

Fortune  s  Fool. 

Hlsi  Cadogna. 

Bebaitlan  Strome. 

Dost. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Blron. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
BnjQb  the  Joggler. 

By  HENRY  HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By   HEADON   HILL. 
Zambra  the  Detective. 

By-  JOHN   HILL. 
Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover  I  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  QEORQE   HOOPER. 

The  HoBM  of  Baby. 

•  By  TIQHE  HOPKINS. 

Twlzt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNQERFORD. 

A  Maiden  all  Forlorn.    I  Lady  Vemer  •  Flight 
Id  Durance  Vile.  |  The  Bed  Hoom  Myitei  y 

Marvel.  |   The  Three  Qrace* 

A  Mental  Straggle.  UntatUfactory  Lover. 

A  Modem  Circe.  I    Lady  Patty. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thomicroft'a  Model.       I   Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Penon.        |  The  Leaden  Caaket. 

By  JEAN   INQELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  WM.  JAMESON. 
My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen.  !  Queen  of  Connanght. 

By  MARK   KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facte  and  Fictiona. 

By   R,   ASHE   KINO. 

A  Drawn  Game.  1  Paation  •  Slave. 

'  The  Wearing  of  the    Bell  Barry. 
Green.  1 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sani  Gene. 

By  JOHN   LEYS, 
The  Lindiayi. 

By  E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball 
The  World  Well  Lett. 
Under  which  Lord  7 
Paston  Carew. 
'  My  Love  1 ' 
lone. 

By  HENRY  W 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  Camiola. 

Waterdale  Nelghbonrt.  '  Donna  Quixote. 

M.- Enemy's  Daughter.    "" 

A  F.iir  Saxon. 
Linlcy  Rochford. 
Mils  Misanthrope. 

By  HUGH   MACCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  QEORQE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AQNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  KATHARINE   S.  MACQUOID 
The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Dose. 

By   W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nine-  I  The  Mew  Bepublic. 
teenth  Century.  [ 


The  Atonement  of  Leam 

Dundas. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
"•    LUCY. 


Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season, 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 


By  FLORENCE   MARRYAT. 

Open  I  Sesame  I  I  A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire. 

By  J,  MASTERMAN. 

Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

By   BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Kan  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Tooch  and  Go.  i  Mr.  Dorlllion. 

By   Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Won-  1  From  the  Bosom  of  the 

derful.  Deep. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.  I 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Hnman  Matnre. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  UtUe  Girl 
Time  s  Revenges. 
A  WasUd  Crime. 
In  Direst  PerU. 
Mount  Despair. 


A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange.  I  Hearts. 

Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life  s  Atonement.  „ 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMaN. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  1  The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones  s  Alias.  | 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  Game  of  Bluff.  I  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME   NISBET. 
'  Bail  Up  r  i  Dr.Bernard St. Vincent. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
BAlnt  Anns. 

By  ALICE   O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.  I  Chance  ?  or  Fate  T 

By  QEORQES   OHNET. 
Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love.  | 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladies.  {  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 

The  Primrose  Path.         I     England. 

By    Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phosbe  s  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmort. 

Cbandos. 

IdaUa 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  sGage 

Trlcotrin. 

Puck. 

FoUe  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Kapraxine. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 


Two  Lit. Wooden  SLoes. 
Moths. 
Bimbi. 
Piplstrello. 
A  village  Commune. 
Wanda. 
Othmar 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Goilderoy. 
Rufflno. 
Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Two  Offenders. 

Ouidas   Wisdom, 

and  Pathos. 


Wit, 


By   MARGARET  AGNES   PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By   EDGAR   A.  POE. 

The  Mvsterj-  of  Mane  Koget. 

By    y\rs.  CAMPBELL    PRAED. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Bool  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 

By   E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  I  Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

The  Foreigners.  |  Gerald. 

By  RICHARD   PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  JAMES   PAYN. 


Bentinck  s  Tutor. 

Murphy  s  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil  s  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Beat  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories, 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Eoof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon's  Year. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Glowworm  Tales. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Woman  s  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline  s  Harvest. 
Like  Father.  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We  re 

Fainted. 
Some  Private  'Views. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The   Mystery   of   Mir- 

bridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A  Prince  of  tne  Blood. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
By  CHARLES   READE. 


It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put     Yourself   in    His 

Place 
Love  Me   Little,   Love 

Me  Long. 
The   Cloister   and    the 

Hearth. 
The    Course    of    True 

Love. 
The  Jilt. 
Ibe  Autobiography  of 

a  Thief. 

By  Mrs.  J 
Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's 

Garden  Party. 

By  AMELIE   RIVES. 

Barbara  Dering. 

By   F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.      |  The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES   RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  ,  Schools  and  Scholars. 
Grace  Balmaign  s  Sweetheart. 

By   W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire.      The  Romance  of  Jenny 


A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Hard  Cash. 

Singleheart  and  Double- 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and 
other  Animals. 

Pee  Woffington. 

GrifBth  Gaunt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

H.   RIDDELL. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 

Gardens. 
The  Nun  s  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 


Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 

The    Good   Ship    'Mo- 
hock. 

Ttae  Phantom  Death. 


On  the  Fo'k  sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 
The  Mystery  of  the 
'  Ocean  Star.' 

By  DORA   RUSSELL. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 

By  QEORQE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN   SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.  I   The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers.         | 

Bv  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.       I   Sebastian. 
The  High  Mills.  Margaret     and    Eliza- 

Heart  Salvage.  I      beth. 

By  OEORQE   R.  SIMS. 
The  Ring  o  Bells.  My  Two  Wives. 

Mary  Jane  s  Memoirs.       Zeph. 


Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To  day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tlnliletop's  Crime. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 


Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 
Dagonet  Abroal. 


By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

The  Plunger. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick. 

By  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron    Back  to  Life . 

Dyke.  The  LoudA-aterTragedy. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  Burgo  s  Romance. 

Hoodwinked.  I  Quittance  in  Full. 

By  Devious  Ways.  A  Husband  from  the  Sea 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.       I  To  His  Own  Master. 
The  Junior  Dean.  Orchard  Damerel. 

Master  of  St.Benedict's  I  In  the  Face  of  theWorld. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By   R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 

By   BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Cressida.  l  The  Violin-Player. 

Proud  Maisie.  | 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.    |  Old  Stories  Retold. 

By   T.  ADOLPHUS   TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By   F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Like    Ships    upon   the  I  Anne  Furnesa. 
Sea.  I  Mabel  s  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


The  Land-Leaguers. 
The  American  Senator. 
Mr.      Scarborough's 

Family. 
GoldenLion  of  Granpere 


Frau  Frohmann, 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
John  Caldigate. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now, 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

By   IVAN  TURQENIEFF,  &c 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  ,  Life  on  the  Mississippi 


The    Prince    and    the 

Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur. 
The     £1,000,000    Bank- 

Note. 


Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
MarkTwains  Sketches. ' 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
Stolen  White  Elephant. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
The  Bride  s  Pass.  I   The  Huguenot  Family. 

Buried  Diamonds.  The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

St.  Mungo  s  City.  What  SheCameThrough 

Lady  Bell.  I  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Noblesse  Oblige.  I  Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

Disappeared.  ' 

By  ALLEN   UPWARD. 
The  Queen  against  Owen.  ]  Prince  of  Balkistan. 
'  God  Save  the  Queen  ! ' 
By  AARON  WATSON  and  LILLIAS 

WASSERMANN. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  ChUd  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legends. 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englislunan  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  Lady  WOOD. 
Sabina. 
By  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEV. 

Sacnel  Armstrong  ;  or.  Love  anci  Tlieology, 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  I  Castaway. 

Land  at  Last. 


Ghetto  Traeedies. 


By  I.  ZANGWILL. 
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